Darwinists Squirm Under Spotlight 


Interview with Phillip E. Johnson 


This article is reprinted from an interview with Citizen Magazine, January 1992. 


Phillip Johnson has been a law professor at the University of California at Berkeley for more 
than 20 years. As an academic lawyer, one of Johnson's specialties is "analyzing the logic of 
arguments and identifying the assumptions that lie behind those arguments." A few years ago 
he began to suspect that Darwinism, far from being an objective fact, was little more than a 
Philosophical position dressed up as science--and poor science at that. Wanting to see 
whether his initial impression was correct, Johnson decided to take a closer look at the 
arguments, evidence and assumptions underlying contemporary Darwinism. The result of his 
investigation is Darwin on Trial, a controversial new book that challenges not only 
Darwinism but the philosophical mindset that sustains it. 


When did you first become aware that Darwinism was in trouble as a scientific theory? 
I had been vaguely aware that there were problems, but I'd never had any intention of taking 
up the subject seriously or in detail until the 1987-88 academic year, when I was a visiting 
professor in London. Every day on the way to my office I happened to go by a large bookstore 
devoted to science. I picked up one book after another and became increasingly fascinated 
with the obvious difficulties in the Darwinist case--difficulties that were being evaded by 
tricky rhetoric and emphatic repetition. I then began delving into the professional literature, 
especially in scientific journals such as Nature and Science. At every step, what I found was a 
failure of the evidence to be in accord with the theory. 


What was it that initially made you suspect that Darwinism was more philosophy than 
hard science? 
It was the way my scientific colleagues responded when I asked the hard questions. Instead of 
taking the intellectual questions seriously and responding to them, they would answer with all 
sorts of evasions and vague language, making it impossible to discuss the real objections to 
Darwinism. This is the way people talk when they're trying very hard not to understand 
something. 


Another tip-off was the sharp contrast I noticed between the extremely dogmatic tone that 
Darwinists use when addressing the general public and the occasional frank 
acknowledgments, in scientific circles, of serious problems with the theory. For example, I 
would read Stephen Jay Gould telling the scientific world that Darwinism was effectively 
dead as a theory. And then in the popular literature, I would read Gould and other scientific 
writers saying that Darwinism was fundamentally healthy, and that scientists had the 
remaining problems well under control. There was a contradiction here, and it looked as 
though there was an effort to keep the outside world from becoming aware of the serious 
intellectual difficulties. 


What are some of the intellectual difficulties? Can you give an example? 
The most important is the fossil problem, because this is a direct record of the history of life 
on earth. If Darwinism were true, you would expect the fossil evidence to contain many 
examples of Darwinian evolution. You would expect to see fossils that really couldn't be 


understood except as transitions between one kind of organism and another. You would also 
expect to see some of the common ancestors that gave birth to different groups like fish and 
reptiles. You wouldn't expect to find them in every case, of course. It's perfectly reasonable to 
say that a great deal of the fossil evidence has been lost. But you would continually be finding 
examples of things that fit well with the theory. 


In reality, the fossil record is something that Darwinists have had to explain away, because 
what it shows is the sudden appearance of organisms that exhibit no trace of step-by-step 
development from earlier forms. And it shows that once these organisms exist, they remain 
fundamentally unchanged, despite the passage of millions of years-and despite climatic and 
environmental changes that should have produced enormous Darwinian evolution if the 
theory were true. In short, if evolution is the gradual, step-by-step transformation of one kind 
of thing into another, the outstanding feature of the fossil record is the absence of evidence for 
evolution. 


But isn't it possible, as many Darwinists say, that the fossil evidence is just too scanty to 
show evidence of Darwinian evolution? 
The question is whether or not Darwinism is a scientific theory that can be tested with 
scientific evidence. If you assume that the theory is true, you can deal with conflicting 
evidence by saying that the evidence has disappeared. But then the question arises, how do 
you know it's true if it isn't recorded in the fossils? Where is the proof? It's not in genetics. 
And it's not in the molecular evidence, which shows similarities between organisms but 
doesn't tell you how those similarities came about. So the proof isn't anywhere, and it's 
illegitimate to approach the fossil record with the conclusive assumption that the theory is true 
so that you can read into the fossil record whatever you need to support the theory. 


If Darwinism has been so thoroughly disconfirmed, why do so many scientists say it's a 
fact? 

There are several factors that explain this. One is that Darwinism is fundamentally a religious 
position, not a scientific position. The project of Darwinism is to explain the world and all its 
life forms in a way that excludes any role for a creator. And that project is sacred to the 
scientific naturalist-to the person who denies that God can in any way influence natural 
events. 


It's also an unfortunate fact in the history of science that scientists will stick to a theory which 
is untrue until they get an acceptable alternative theory-which to a Darwinist means a strictly 
naturalistic theory. So for them, the question is not whether Darwinism is true. The question is 
whether there is a better theory that's philosophically acceptable. Any suggestion that 
Darwinism is false, and that we should admit our ignorance about the origin of complex life- 
forms, is simply unacceptable. In their eyes, Darwinism is the best naturalistic theory, and 
therefore effectively true. The argument that it's false can't even be heard. 


Surely there are some skeptics in the scientific world. What of them? 
Well, there are several, and we can see what happened to them. You have paleontologist Colin 
Patterson, who's quoted in my first chapter. He made a very bold statement, received a lot of 
vicious criticism, and then pulled back. This is a typical pattern. 


Another pattern is that of Stephen Jay Gould, who said that Darwinism is effectively dead as a 
general theory-and then realized that he had given a powerful weapon to the creationists, 
whose existence cannot be tolerated. So now Gould says that he's really a good Darwinist, and 


that all he really meant was that Darwinism could be improved by developing a larger theory 
that included Darwinism. What we have here is politics, not science. Darwinism is politically 
correct for the scientific community, because it enables them to fight off any rivals for cultural 
authority. 


Darwinists often accuse creationists of intolerance. But you're suggesting that the 
Darwinists are intolerant? 
If you want to know what Darwinist science is really like, read what the Darwinists say about 
the creationists, because those things-regardless of whether they're true about the creationists- 
are true about the Darwinists. I've found that people often say things about their enemies that 
are true of themselves. And I think Darwinist science has many of the defects that the 
Darwinists are so indignant about when they describe the creationists. 


Across the country, there has been a growing trend toward teaching evolution as a fact- 
especially in California, your own state. What does this say about science education in 
America? 

This is an attempt to establish a religious position as orthodox throughout the educational 
establishment, and thus throughout the society. It's gone very far. The position is what I call 
"scientific naturalism." The scientific organizations, for example, tell us that if we wish to 
maintain our country's economic status and cope with environmental problems, we must give 
everyone a scientific outlook. But the "scientific outlook" they have in mind is one which, by 
definition, excludes God from any role in the world, from the Big Bang to the present. So this 
is fundamentally a religious position-a fundamentalist position, if you like--and it's being 
taught in the schools as a fact when it isn't even a good theory. 


Why should Christians be concerned about a scientific theory? Why does it matter? 
Well, not only Christians should care about it. Everyone should. It is religion in the name of 
science, and that means that it is misleading people about both religion and science. 
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There is a mad reductionism at work [in the universities]. God is not a proper topic for 
discussion, but "lesbian politics" is.... In the famous "marketplace of ideas," where all ideas 
are equal and where there must be no "value judgments" and therefore no values, certain ideas 
are simply excluded, and woe to those who espouse them.1 


In a liberal culture, it is a great rhetorical advantage to appear in a dispute as the champion of 
free speech against the forces of repression. The left has held this advantage for a long time. 
The student revolt of the 1960s opened with a "Free Speech Movement," and the bumper 
sticker that directs us to "Question Authority" implies that the left's politics is a matter of 
raising questions rather than imposing answers. Recently, however, academic traditionalists 
like Dinesh D'Souza have seized the moral high ground by describing a left-imposed 
atmosphere of "political correctness" in the universities that leads to "illiberal education." In 
effect, they have captured the bumper sticker and turned its message around. 


The "PC left" under attack is post-Marxist, and its philosophy is post-Modernist. A brief pause 
for definitions is necessary. In post-Marxism, racial minorities, feminists, and gays have 
assumed the mantle of the proletariat; the oppressor class is heterosexist white males rather 
than the bourgeoisie; and the struggle is for control of the terms of discourse rather than the 
means of production. Post-Modernism challenges the objective validity of academic traditions 
by starting from the premise that knowledge comes in texts whose meaning and value are 
determined by communities of interpreters. According to certain cultural critics (post- 
Liberals?), post-Modern nihilism and post-Marxist political fanaticism have combined to 
create a university atmosphere that is both anti-intellectual and intolerant. 


A successful argument is not one that convinces everybody, because that never happens, but 
one that captures the terms of a debate and places opponents on the defensive. Judged by this 
standard, Dinesh D'Souza has been spectacularly successful. It is not only that approving 
reviews have appeared from prominent writers and journals usually identified with left or 
liberal politics-including Eugene Genovese in The New Republic2_and C. Vann Woodward 
in The New York Review of Books.3 More important, the trend-setting media have taken up the 
debate in D'Souza's terms. The ultimate endorsement came in June 1991, when The 
MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour featured an entire week of "conversations about political 
correctness," with the title "The Big Chill."4 


Of course, the left has tried hard to take back the rhetorical initiative. Duke University law 
professor Katharine Bartlett stated the main objections to D'Souza's thesis succinctly in the 
Wall Street Journal.5 Bartlett's institutional identification is important, because the English 
Department at Duke is a famous center of post-Modernism. Duke's Stanley Fish, a literary 
critic who also has a law school appointment, is one of the major villains of D'Souza's book. 
Rebuttal from a feminist scholar with personal knowledge of the situation at Duke was thus 
particularly appropriate. 


The academic traditionalists are still firmly in charge at Duke as elsewhere, wrote Bartlett, 
and Shakespeare and Milton are being taught as before. The critics from the multiculturalist 
left are not politicizing the curriculum; rather, they are exposing a long-standing political bias 
that previously was unquestioned. According to Bartlett, the traditional political philosophy 
course that begins with Aristotle and ends with John Rawls is just as politically loaded as the 
new alternative offerings in feminist theory or ethnic studies. The only difference is that the 
bias inherent in the "western civilization" courses went unrecognized because it reflected the 
dominant (Eurocentric male) point of view.6 


Bartlett reclaimed title to that "Question Authority" bumper sticker for the multiculturalists. 
As she put it, those who have been labelled "PC" "are not trying to stifle debate. We are trying 
to begin onea difficult one that challenges perspectives that are taken for granted in the 
university and in society."7 The traditionalists, on the other hand, are using the PC charge as a 


"smoke screen" to avoid "a genuine debate about academic quality and diversity."8 Their 
exaggerated complaints about violations of academic freedom are a strategy to "shield 
themselves from criticism of classroom remarks that some students find racist or sexist."9 


My purpose in this Review Essay is not to evaluate Dinesh D'Souza's book, but rather to 
explore a question that is implicit in the PC debate but rarely addressed directly. Everyone 
writes as if universal tolerance were a virtue, but everyone also seems to assume that there are 
ideas and expressions that a university should not tolerate, or at least should not encourage. 
Some, like Katharine Bartlett, will say that racist and sexist remarks are out of place in the 
classroom, and assume that the offended women and minorities are the proper judges of what 
is racist and sexist. Others, like Dinesh D'Souza, will deplore the excesses of 
multiculturalism, insisting that universities should not give writers like Franz Fanon and 
Rigoberta Menchu an undeserved intellectual status by placing their writing in survey courses 
that used to be devoted to the likes of Plato, Milton, and Rawls. The real dispute is not so 
much about tolerance as it is about what ideas a university ought to value. Is it more important 
for students to learn to appreciate John Milton's excellence as a poet or to deplore his views 
on the role of women? Should an instructor feel free to defend Milton's opinions on women or 
other subjects, including theology? Is Rawls an important thinker and Fanon a mere 
propagandist, or might it be the other way around? Above all, who ought to have authority to 
decide questions like these? 


I agree with Katharine Bartlett that we ought to have a genuine debate about academic quality 
and diversity that challenges perspectives that have been taken for granted in the university 
and society. As an opening move in that debate--with the purpose more of sparking further 
discussion than of resolving the points in dispute--I offer two true stories. Let's see what they 
tell us about what may and may not be said in the contemporary university. 


The Creationist 10 


Phillip Bishop teaches classes in exercise physiology to graduate and undergraduate students 
in the College of Education at the University of Alabama. Like many other college teachers, 
he considers it appropriate to tell his students something about himself and what he values. In 
his case, this personal disclosure involved saying that he believes that "God came to earth in 
the form of Jesus Christ and he has something to tell us about life which is crucial to success 
and happiness."11 Because of this belief, Bishop prefers to invest his time in people rather 
than in publishing "a stack of technical papers."12 He presented this view as his own "bias" 
and told students that "[i]f that is not your bias, that is fine." 13 He also urged students to keep 
in mind that whatever he said probably reflected his Christian bias and urged them to tell him 
if his behavior fell short of his Christian ideals. 14 


Courts that later reviewed his conduct agreed that Bishop was otherwise very restrained. "He 
never engaged in prayer, read passages from the Bible, handed out religious tracts,"15 or 
arranged for guest lectures on any religious topic during class. On the other hand, Bishop 
made no secret of his skepticism about the orthodox doctrine that the human body evolved by 
purely naturalistic and material processes such as random mutation and natural selection. He 
did not discourse on this subject in class, but he did invite students and others to a voluntary, 
after-hours meeting at which he lectured on "Evidences of God in Human 
Physiology."16 Bishop is not a Biblical literalist or opponent of evolution in some broad 
sense, but he believes that materialistic forces alone could not have created the wonderfully 
complex organs of the human body. 


The head of Bishop's academic unit, Dr. Westerfield, later testified that students (whose names 
he could not remember) complained about Bishop's statements and the optional 
lectures.17 Dr. Westerfield himself worried that Bishop's statements might hurt the 
University's academic reputation, because "other professional colleagues around the nation 
consider this the ‘Bible belt' and [think] that . . . a lot of this type of activity goes on in the 
University."18 He shared his anxiety with the Dean of the School of Education, and the two 
went to see the University counsel to decide whether Bishop's remarks amounted to an 
unconstitutional establishment of religion. Counsel assumed that what a state university 
professor says in a classroom is tantamount to an act of state government, and so is governed 
by the famous three-pan test of Lemon v. Kurtzman.19 Applying that standard, counsel 
thought the University had a duty to "control this kind of activity"20 because Bishop's 
remarks had no secular purpose and created an excessive entanglement between government 
and religion.21 


Westerfield then ordered Bishop not only to cease referring to his religious beliefs during 
class time but also to discontinue "the optional classes where a 'Christian perspective' of an 
academic topic is delivered."22 The University's rationale for forbidding even after-hours 
discussions of this nature was that students might feel coerced to agree with Bishop's religion 
in hopes of gaining some favorable treatment.23 


Bishop challenged the restrictions in federal court, with initial success. The district court 
observed that the University's restrictions were aimed not at coercive speech, or irrelevant 
speech, but only at religious speech. According to the opinion: 


Numerous undisputed affidavits filed indicate University policy does not 
prohibit faculty members from engaging in non-religious classroom speech 
involving personal views on other subjects. Such discussions are the norm used 
to establish rapport between faculty and students. There is no University policy 
attempting to control the statements of faculty members as long as they do 
their job. Nor is there a University policy prohibiting faculty members from 
organizing after-class meetings if discussions are not from a religious 
perspective. The University has no policy proscribing professor involvement in 
extracurricular academic discussions with students.24 


The district court held that a policy excluding only religious expression from the classroom is 
unconstitutional under Widmar v. Vincent. 25 In Widmar, the Supreme Court held that a state 
university must allow religious student groups to use campus facilities on the same terms as 
other student groups, on the theory that the First Amendment prohibits discrimination against 
speech on the basis of its religious content.26 


A panel of the Court of Appeals for the Eleventh Circuit disagreed, and unanimously reversed 
the district court's judgment.27 The opinion by Judge Gibson28 said that the relevant 
Supreme Court precedent was not Widmar but Hazelwood School District v. 
Kuhlmeier.29 Kuhlmeier had held that a high school principal may censor arguably offensive 
material from the school newspaper.30 Like a high school newspaper, reasoned Judge 
Gibson's opinion, the university classroom is not an "open forum" but rather a restricted venue 
dedicated to a specific educational purpose.31 To carry out that purpose, university 
administrators may exercise "editorial control over the style and content of student [or 
professor] speech in school-sponsored expressive activities so long as their actions are 


reasonably related to legitimate pedagogical concerns."32 This broad authority apparently 
applies to professorial speech of any kind, whether religious or not. 


That a professor in a university classroom has no greater freedom of expression than the 
student editor of a high school newspaper, and much less than a high school student who 
wears an armband protesting the Vietnam War,33 might be surprising to those who recall the 
strong statements of support for academic freedom in Supreme Court opinions of the loyalty- 
oath era. For example, Justice Brennan's opinion for the Court in Keyishian v. Board of 
Regents said: 


Our Nation is deeply committed to safeguarding academic freedom, which is 
of transcendent value to all of us and not merely to the teachers concerned. 
That freedom is therefore a special concern of the First Amendment, which 
does not tolerate laws that cast a pall of orthodoxy over the classroom.34 


Judge Gibson's opinion actually quoted that statement, but only to hold that it "cannot be 
extrapolated to deny schools command of their own courses," because "[fjederal judges 
should not be ersatz deans or educators."35 Academic freedom is protected not by the 
judiciary, wrote Judge Gibson, but by the presumed sensitivity of administrators to conditions 
in the academic labor market. "University officials are undoubtedly aware that quality faculty 
members will be hard to attract and retain if they are to be shackled in much of what they 
do."36 


The district court had been particularly impressed by the selectivity of the University's policy, 
which did not exclude the subject of religion, but permitted only one kind of opinion on that 
subject to be discussed. The policy "would allow groups of young philosophers to meet to 
discuss their skepticism that a Supreme Being exists, or a group of political scientists to meet 
to debate the accuracy of the view that religion is the 'opium of the people.'"37 The district 
judge noted that the University even offers courses in religion and theology, but prohibits 
instructors in those courses (but not in other subjects) from stating their personal views about 
the subjects they teach.38 How can the First Amendment permit, much less require, that the 
content of speech be so selectively restricted? The court of appeals answered that selectivity 
was entirely justified, because Bishop's viewpoint was particularly likely to cause 
"apprehension": 


[T]he University asks only that [Bishop] separate his personal and professional 
beliefs and that he not impart the former to his students during "instructional 
time" or under the guise of the courses he teaches in so-called optional classes. 
..Dr. Bishop has tried to make much of the fact that the University has no 
policy for limiting the speech of its professors only to their subject areas.... 
[He] has filed numerous affidavits by other instructors at the University 
describing their extracurricular speech in the classroom as efforts to reach out 
to students. These attempts at professor-student affinity are laudable. But 
plainly some topics understandably produce more apprehension than comfort 
in students. Just as women students would find no comfort in an openly sexist 
instructor, an Islamic or Jewish student will not likely savor the Christian bias 
that Dr. Bishop professes .... There is no suggestion that any other professor 
has produced student complaints or struck constitutional chords.39 


Although the court of appeals insisted that it was for administrators to decide which opinions 
were too unsettling to be uttered in the classroom, the administrators themselves were under 
the impression that they were obligated to silence Bishop on legal grounds. In court, the 
University defended its position on the theory that Bishop's remarks violated the First 
Amendment's Establishment Clause.40 The court of appeals did not formally decide the 
Establishment Clause question, but left little doubt as to what its decision would have been. 
"Dr. Bishop's optional class was particularly suspect," remarked the opinion, because the 
"creation/design aspect of his lecture could have lent itself to an analysis as found in Edwards 
v. Aguillard, 482 U.S. 578 (1987)."41 


If the First Amendment forbids a state university to allow any mention of creation even in 
voluntary, after-class sessions, then freedom of expression must be a very subtle doctrine. If 
the legality of unorthodox speech turns on whether it has any educational value, then it may 
conceivably benefit students to hear an argument for an opinion that is pervasively denigrated 
in the rest of the curriculum. Professor Bishop holds such a disfavored opinion about his 
subject, the human body. He thinks that the body was produced by an intelligent designer 
rather than by an unguided naturalistic process. He therefore rejects the neo-Darwinistic 
theory of evolution, which is taught in most universities as fact. According to Darwinism, the 
appearance of intelligent design in biology is misleading. No designer was involved, because 
scientific investigation has established that a combination of random genetic changes and 
natural selection actually crafted the biological wonders that creationists have cited to support 
the argument from design. As George Gaylord Simpson, one of the most authoritative 
proponents of neo-Darwinism, put the point in his book The Meaning of Evolution: "Man is 
the result of a purposeless and natural process that did not have him in mind."42 


Apparently, a statement like Simpson's is professional, scientific, and secular. To contradict 
that statement, on the other hand, is private, unscientific, and nonsecular. The state practices 
neutrality on religious questions by privileging statements like Simpson's and relegating 
opposing statements to the closet of private life. Here is how the court of appeals explained 
the matter: 


Dr. Bishop has expressed certain personal (perhaps even professional) opinions 
about his work that happen to have a religious source. The University has 
concluded that those opinions should not be represented in the courses he 
teaches at the University. The University has not suggested that Dr. Bishop 
cannot hold his particular views; express them, on his own time, far and wide 
and to whomever will listen; or write and publish, no doubt authoritatively, on 
them; nor could it so prohibit him. The University has simply said that he may 
not discuss his religious beliefs or opinions under the guise of University 
courses.43 


But why forbid free discussion of "perhaps even professional" opinions on a controversial 
subject that is pervasively addressed in the University's curriculum? Why can the professor 
write, "no doubt authoritatively," but not talk? Would the University--or the Constitution-- 
forbid him to assign those writings to a class that also considered the writings of George 
Gaylord Simpson? 


At this point I should declare a personal interest. I am the author of a book, Darwin on 
Trial, 44 which supports Bishop's heretical opinion. In the book I argue that the neo-Darwinist 
theory is a myth, and specifically that an impartial interpretation of the scientific evidence 


does not support the claim that natural selection has the vast creative power that Darwinists 
claim for it. What is worse, I propose that unbiased people, including scientists, should 
"consider the possibility that life is what it so evidently seems to be, the product of creative 
intelligence."45 In the opening chapter, I disclose my personal religious viewpoint, "because I 
do not exempt myself from the general rule that bias must be acknowledged and 
examined."46 I have even assigned some of my writing on this subject to law students at the 
University of California. Have I violated all three prongs of the Lemon test? 


Judge Gibson's opinion becomes much easier to understand if we infer that he regarded 
Bishop's opinions as absurd and offensive, and therefore deserving of censorship, but did not 
want to say so directly. Implicit in the opinion is a thinly veiled contempt that comes out 
unmistakably in the choice of language. Dishonesty is implied in that Bishop presents his 
notions "under the guise" of legitimate course work or in "so-called" optional classes. Only a 
tin ear could miss the sarcasm in the condescending remark that Bishop may publish "no 
doubt authoritative[]" opinions that the University properly forbids him to utter in class. 
Finally, the opinion implies that Bishop's acknowledgment of "Christian bias" was as 
offensive as if he had proudly declared himself to be a bigot. 


If that view of Christianity is widespread in elite university and judicial circles, it is easy to 
see why Bishop was such an embarrassment to administrators concerned about their place in 
the academic pecking order. Agnostic fashion had to be enforced without departing from the 
law's famous neutrality on religious matters, of course. The time-honored way of doing that 
sort of thing is to employ the religious/secular dichotomy, which (ever so respectfully) 
silences the disfavored opinion in the name of First Amendment freedoms. 


The Sociobiologist 47 


Vincent Sarich is a physical anthropologist at Berkeley who pioneered in the use of molecular 
evidence to measure the relative degree of biochemical similarity between humans and 
various other animals. Employing the "molecular clock hypothesis," Sarich (with Berkeley 
biochemist Allan Wilson) estimated that the last common ancestor of chimps and humans 
lived much more recently than had previously been thought. After a period of fierce resistance 
from fossil experts, the Wilson/Sarich date and methodology became widely accepted. The 
accomplishment established Sarich's reputation as a major figure in human evolution studies 
and as a formidable controversialist. 


Sarich came to the attention of a different audience when he published a paper in 
the California Monthly (Berkeley's alumni magazine) with the provocative title Making 
Racism Official at Cal.48 His thesis was that Berkeley's undergraduate admissions policies 
systematically discriminate against whites. Whites comprise about 60% of high school 
graduates and 65% of those academically eligible for admission to the University of 
California, but they comprised only 34% of fall 1989 freshman registrants at Berkeley. For 
Asians the corresponding numbers were 8%, 20%, and 23%; for Hispanics, 20%, 7%, and 
23%; and for Blacks, 8%, 2.5%, and 12%.49In plain language, Asians were hugely 
overrepresented in the freshman class in comparison to their share of the general population; 
Hispanics and Blacks were hugely overrepresented in comparison to their representation in 
the population deemed academically qualified on the basis of high school performance; and 
Whites were underrepresented in comparison to both their share of the general population and 
of the population deemed academically qualified. 


The social and political factors that produced these figures are no mystery. Like other 
universities, Berkeley has been under strong moral and legal pressure to increase the 
percentage of Black and Hispanic students at least to their level in the population. At the same 
time, AsianAmerican groups have vigorously and effectively protested the "discrimination" 
Berkeley has practiced by not admitting Asians on the basis of their academic performance. 
This mix of pressures has produced a tacit policy of population parity (generously measured) 
for Blacks and Hispanics, and admission by grades and test scores for Asians. Somebody has 
to pay the price.50 


Sarich argued that the admissions policy had created a two-tiered student body, "separable on 
racial/ethnic grounds, and increasingly divergent from one another academically, socially, and 
in ethos."51 The consequences include increased racial tension, discouragement of the pursuit 
of excellence among all groups, and the decay of a great public educational institution. Sarich 
concluded that the costs of Berkeley's racial policy "are obvious and large; the benefits, if any, 
difficult to perceive, and certainly undocumented."52 Dinesh D'Souza made similar 
arguments, using Berkeley as the prime example of race-based admissions policies.53 


Sarich provoked hostility not just because he concluded that the costs of the university's 
admissions policy outweigh its benefits but because he insisted publicly that real academic 
costs exist. The university's official position is that policies aimed at achieving (racial) 
diversity do not sacrifice (academic) excellence.54 Berkeley officials in particular insist that 
the mean Scholastic Aptitude Test score for entering freshmen has steadily increased, arguing 
that this figure establishes that academic quality and racial diversity have improved in 
tandem.55 Advocacy groups that support affirmative action are still more vehement in 
disputing any suggestion that less qualified students are being admitted to meet racial targets. 
Anyone who wants a relatively peaceful life in Berkeley does not seek occasions for asserting 
a different interpretation of the facts. 


Sarich's admission paper did not spark that genuine debate over academic quality and 
diversity desired by Katharine Bartlett.56 Instead, it led to a retaliatory demonstration directed 
at disrupting his teaching in the introductory anthropology course.57 As a scientist who made 
his reputation studying molecules rather than tribes, and as a political conservative (by 
university standards), Sarich is hardly in the mainstream of anthropology. Moreover, he 
teaches an "advocacy course," in which students get a heavy dose of the Sarich viewpoint. In 
a nutshell, the Sarich viewpoint is that the logic of evolutionary biology should be extended to 
questions of human nature and social policy.58 This approach is highly controversial because 
the political left regards anything reminiscent of "social Darwinism" as pseudoscientific 
propaganda for the status quo. Although Sarich's teaching was popular with many students, 
there were also continual complaints, articulated especially in courses in Women's 
Studies.59 The publicity given the admissions paper suggested to these critics that Sarich's 
philosophy might have tangible political consequences. Since Anthropology I is a required 
course for majors in a field that appeals to many students having intense interests in the 
politics of race and gender, the mix was explosive. 


The explosion came in November 1990, when more than fifty students invaded Sarich's 
classroom to demonstrate against his "racist, sexist, and homophobic" opinions. The opinions 
in question were culled from the admissions paper and from lecture transcripts that Sarich 
made available to students as a study guide. The most frequently quoted statement was 
Sarich's comment in the admissions paper that excellence and diversity are at cross purposes 
because "unfortunately, the levels of qualification, preparation, or motivation are not 


randomly distributed with respect to race and ethnicity."60 Sarich had added that he attributed 
relatively poor academic performance by Blacks and Hispanics to cultural influences, not 
genetic differences, but this important qualification did not seem to mitigate the offense and 
was subsequently ignored. 


Sarich had also said in his lectures that human brain size steadily increased as human 
intelligence evolved. A correlation of brain size and intelligence in the remote past is 
uncontroversial and probably an essential premise of the theory that humans evolved from 
small-brained apes,61 but Sarich offended contemporary sensitivities by arguing that the 
correlation might still exist.62 He went so far as to suggest that it would be appropriate to 
conduct research on whether differences in male and female mental capabilities are related to 
the smaller average size of women's brains.63 Finally, Sarich had said in his lectures that 
homosexuality in humans is culturally rare and not genetically determined because natural 
selection would not foster a gene for a nonreproductive sexual orientation.64 


The demonstration was resisted by many of the students actually enrolled in the class,65 who 
defended Sarich (or at least their right to hear him teach) vigorously. The point at issue 
between the enrolled students and the demonstrators was nicely captured in an exchange 
reported in the campus disciplinary report:66 One student yelled, "How can you argue about 
his teachings if you don't really know what he says?"67 to which a demonstrator responded, 
"How can we have intelligent discussion if he doesn't believe we belong in school?"68 The 
demonstrators denounced minority students in the class as traitors for listening to Sarich. A 
teaching assistant tried to mollify the demonstrators by proposing a debate, but they shouted 
down the invitation, with one remarking that "FDR wouldn't debate Hitler."69 There was no 
physical violence, but the uproar and distraction finally forced Sarich to give up his attempt to 
finish the class. 


Berkeley's newly installed Chancellor Chang-Lin Tien issued a statement saying that the 
disruption would be investigated with an eye towards disciplinary action, but also that there 
would be an investigation of Sarich's teaching if allegations of discriminatory remarks were 
made in a proper manner. Members of the leaderless Anthropology Department also took 
tentative steps in the direction of investigating Sarich.70 Faculty senate committees were 
horrified that responsible authorities reacted to a classroom disruption by proposing an 
investigation of the victim71 and issued statements deploring the demonstration as a violation 
of academic freedom. In the end the demonstrators received only meaningless warnings as 
punishment, and nobody investigated Sarich. 


The principal aftermath of the incident was a public forum a month later, at which Sarich 
defended his views against criticism from other faculty members. On this occasion the 
diversity issue became entwined with an ongoing debate among Berkeley's biochemistry 
professors concerning the materialist reductionism that dominates this branch of science. 
Biochemistry Professor Richard Strohman complained that "the lay public is under the 
impression that DNA controls everything."72 Strohman threw cold water on this scientific 
hubris, implying that speculation about genetic causes of human behavior goes way beyond 
what science can establish. 


Sarich defended his emphasis on the genetic role in human behavior by pointing out that most 
other anthropologists slight genetics and attribute everything to culture. He also added his 
own voice to the criticism of reductionism, complaining that "[s]cientists act like people are 
controlled by a puppeteer.... They tend to argue, 'Is the puppeteer your genes or is the 


puppeteer society?’ You never hear about an individual's will."73 The reason we never hear 
about it is that free will is a meaningless concept to a materialist reductionist, who (by 
definition) assumes that all events have material causes. If Sarich really means that people 
have the power to change their traits of character by an exercise of free will, then to that 
extent he is, by his own definition, a creationist.74 


The ultimate judgment on Sarich from the anthropological left was delivered at the public 
forum by his departmental colleague, Professor Nancy Scheper-Hughes. Asserting the need to 
protect students from false teaching because of their "impressionable minds,"75 she dismissed 
Sarich's theories from the realm of science in precisely the language Sarich would use in 
speaking of creationism: "[I]t isn't bad science, it isn't science at all."76 Professor Sarich, 
meet Professor Bishop. 


Epilogue 


The moral of my stories is not that there are pressures to conform in the university. Of course 
there are such pressures, as there always were. A university is not Hyde Park Corner, where 
cranks of every description hold forth from their soap boxes. It is meant to be a place where 
knowledge is gained through research and then transmitted in classrooms. It is also a place 
where ideas and ideologies are taken seriously, which implies that they may be expounded 
passionately. Expression of opinion is on the whole free in most universities, in the strictly 
formal sense that disciplinary action against either faculty or students for offensive statements 
is rare. This does not mean, however, that all opinions or theories are treated equally. First, 
freedom of expression itself can be used against dissidents, in the form of protest 
demonstrations, hecklers, and strident editorials in campus newspapers. Students may apply 
political standards when rating the teaching quality of their professors on forms which 
administrators use in deciding who gets rehired or promoted. 


The most important pressures towards conformity, however, arise from the very nature of the 
academic enterprise. Any academic institution endorses some fundamental doctrines that its 
ruling authorities consider to be true and works mightily to transmit these doctrines to the 
minds of students as knowledge. The Evolutionary Biology Department teaches that the 
Darwinian theory of evolution is true, not just that it appeals to some people who speak for 
the interpretive community that calls itself "science." The liberal arts departments teach--or 
used to teach--that something called Western Civilization has a literary and intellectual 
tradition of unique excellence. Persons who are skilled at propagating knowledge are given 
good grades, graduate fellowships, and tenured professorships. Persons who try to advance 
beliefs that are contrary to received knowledge are considered to be ignorant, and so they face 
heavy discouragement. The established academic authorities consider it their duty to cure 
ignorance, not to reward it. 


This encouragement of knowledge and discrimination against ignorance is proper and even 
inevitable in principle, but it may be oppressive in practice. Unconventional theories might be 
true, or at least stimulating, and they might offend by rousing the more conventional members 
of the university community from their dogmatic slumbers. Wherever we find power, we also 
find prejudice. Aspiring scholars who consider themselves to be victims of prejudice are not 
necessarily helpless, however. If they have influence of one kind or another, they might 
persuade the university's ruling bodies to give them academic departments of their own, in 
which they will have the power to decide what qualifies as knowledge and what should be 


disqualified as prejudice. If their influence grows, they might eventually be able to transform 
the university itself. 


The battle to control the university's intellectual agenda is no recent innovation. For much of 
the nineteenth century most universities were church-sponsored, and as such they did not 
willingly give a platform to atheists or sponsors of free love. Later in the nineteenth century, 
scientific naturalism began to replace Christian theism as the governing ideology. One 
consequence of this development was that Darwinian evolution acquired the status of 
knowledge, and students who did not accept it as such were classified as ignorant. That a 
professor of science would tell a class that he did not believe in naturalistic evolution became 
unthinkable, and a university that tolerated that sort of nonsense would have cause to fear a 
loss of academic status. This fear explains the determination of University of Alabama 
administrators to exclude Phillip Bishop's mild dissent. 


Ironically, the prestigious institutions to which the Alabama administrators looked for 
approval are themselves in turmoil and possibly on the verge of another transformation in 
their governing philosophy. Scientific naturalism still reigns supreme among senior faculty 
and in the natural science departments, but in the liberal arts and social sciences a relativistic 
pluralism is gaining ground. The historian Page Smith, whose description of the university's 
selective open-mindedness began this Review Essay, wrote that the nonscientific departments 
in the recent past suffered from "physics envy." No more. The newly fashionable post- 
Modernist model of knowledge is not based on scientific empiricism, but on literary criticism, 
and its philosopher kings are Richard Rorty, Stanley Fish, and Jacques Derrida. Knowledge in 
this model is relative to culture, and no single picture of reality has absolute authority over 
rival cultural understandings. 


As new groups have begun to assert themselves, the philosophy of cultural relativism has 
made it easy to justify the institution of advocacy departments, in subjects like ethnic studies, 
women's studies, and now gay and lesbian studies. The premise of these departments is that 
the groups in question have been silenced and stigmatized, and therefore they need to find 
their own voices and assert their own theories of knowledge. This premise implies a certain 
homogeneity of ideological approach. One does not expect to find many professors of 
women's studies who favor restrictions on abortion, although many women take that position. 
Just as the Evolutionary Biology Department by definition rejects the creationist, women's 
studies by definition excludes the antifeminist. 


The Sarich incident is an example of how a theory of knowledge that has wide support in the 
university can generate bitter conflict if it is taken to its logical conclusion before the wrong 
audience. The theory in question is that scientific investigation is the basis of all real 
knowledge and that science ought to be free to investigate all subjects. But what if the 
investigation seems to point in directions that many consider to be profoundly offensive? Is it 
a violation of academic freedom to discourage a professor from conducting research into the 
relationship between brain size and intelligence, or from trying to convince a class of 
undergraduates that such research is likely to lead to interesting and controversial 
conclusions? Scientific naturalism presupposes a fundamental distinction between fact and 
value, which implies that the results of scientific research will not necessarily be pleasing to 
any group's cherished values, be they religious or political. But the conclusions of scientific 
researchers might be erroneous and might cause tangible harm before their error is exposed. 
Should a university community require its scientists to exercise restraint when dealing with 
sensitive subjects, in view of this potential for harm? 


No one can answer such questions adequately in the abstract. They are especially difficult to 
answer in the context of a contemporary university, where the nature and even the very 
existence of objective knowledge is in question. If the university is dedicated both to the 
pursuit of knowledge and to the realization of equality, which goal has priority in the event of 
a conflict? The founding document of our national tradition states that "all men [we would 
now say all persons] are created equal." This means that, despite their differing abilities and 
attainments, all persons are of equal importance in the sight of their creator, who is the author 
of values. Human equality in the Declaration of Independence sense is a sacred dogma, and as 
such it can never be discredited by any scientific discovery or rationalistic argument. 


But suppose men and women are not created, and instead evolved by some haphazard process 
from animals. Suppose that dogmas exist no more, because the author of values has been 
exposed as an impostor and all persons must now decide for themselves what they will 
believe. On what foundation, then, can human equality rest? Is equality a fact everyone can 
see, a scientific hypothesis open for testing, or a story that appeals to certain kinds of 
listeners? It isn't easy to see how either literary theory or unfettered scientific research into 
human capacities can be trusted to support the ideals of equality to which the contemporary 
university is formally dedicated. People still have their sacred dogmas, of course, even if they 
do not call them that. They just do not know what makes them sacred. 


The status of human equality is not a puzzle for me. That is because I still believe that 
humanity was created, and therefore I understand that there are moral axioms that take 
precedence over the temporarily alluring products of rationalistic disciplines. To me, the most 
interesting problem in philosophy is how we are to recognize the axioms, so we know what to 
protect from the indiscriminate corrosiveness of skeptical analysis. It is a tough problem, even 
when you understand how to ask the question. If you think you can build values on reason, 
and have adopted a model of reason that consigns value judgments to the realm of subjective 
belief, you do not have a prayer. 
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My starting point is a book review which Theodosius Dobzhansky published in 1975, 
critiquing Pierre Grassé's The Evolution of Life.(1) Grassé, an eminent French zoologist, 
believed in something which he called "evolution." So did Dobzhansky, but when 
Dobzhansky used that term he meant neo- Darwinism, evolution propelled by random 
mutation and guided by natural selection. Grassé used the same term to refer to something 
very different, a poorly understood process of transformation in which one general category 
(like reptiles) gave rise to another (like mammals), guided by mysterious "internal factors" 
which seemed to compel many individual lines of descent to converge at a new form of life. 
Grassé denied emphatically that mutation and selection have the power to create new complex 
organs or body plans, explaining that the intra-species variation that results from DNA 
copying errors is mere fluctuation, which never leads to any important innovation. 
Dobzhansky's famous work with fruitflies was a case in point. According to Grassé, 


The genic differences noted between separate populations of the same species 
that are so often presented as evidence of ongoing evolution are, above all, a 
case of the adjustment of a population to its habitat and of the effects of genetic 
drift. The fruitfly (drosophila melanogaster), the favorite pet insect of the 
geneticists, whose geographical, biotropical, urban, and rural genotypes are 
now known inside out, seems not to have changed since the remotest times.(2) 


Grassé insisted that the defining quality of life is the intelligence encoded in its biochemical 
systems, an intelligence that cannot be understood solely in terms of its material embodiment. 
The minerals which form a great cathedral do not differ essentially from the same materials in 
the rocks and quarries of the world; the difference is man's intelligence, which adapted them 
for a given purpose. Similarly, 


Any living being possesses an enormous amount of "intelligence," very much 
more than is necessary to build the most magnificent of cathedrals. Today, this 
"intelligence" is called information, but it is still the same thing. It is not 
programmed as in a computer, but rather it is condensed on a molecular scale 
in the chromosomal DNA or in that of every other organelle in each cell. This 
"intelligence" is the sine qua non of life. Where does it come from?... This is a 
problem that concerns both biologists and philosophers, and, at present, 
science seems incapable of solving it.... If to determine the origin of 
information in a computer is not a false problem, why should the search for the 
information contained in cellular nuclei be one?(3) 


Grassé argued that the Darwinists who dominate evolutionary biology have failed, due to their 
uncompromising commitment to materialism, to define properly the problem they were trying 
to solve. The real problem of evolution is to account for the origin of new genetic 
information, and it is not solved by providing illustrations of the acknowledged capacity of an 
existing genotype to vary within limits. Darwinists had imposed upon evolutionary theory the 
dogmatic proposition that variation and innovative evolution are the same process, and then 
had employed a systematic bias in the interpretation of evidence to support the dogma. Here 
are some representative judgments from Grassé's introductory chapter: 


Through use and abuse of hidden postulates, of bold, often ill-founded 
extrapolations, a pseudoscience has been created..... Biochemists and biologists 
who adhere blindly to the Darwinist theory search for results that will be in 
agreement with their theories.... Assuming that the Darwinian hypothesis is 
correct, they interpret fossil data according to it; it is only logical that [the data] 
should confirm it; the premises imply the conclusions.... The deceit is 
sometimes unconscious, but not always, since some people, owing to their 
sectarianism, purposely overlook reality and refuse to acknowledge the 
inadequacies and the falsity of their beliefs.(4) 


Dobzhansky's review summarized Grassé's central thesis succinctly: 


The book of Pierre P. Grassé is a frontal attack on all kinds of "Darwinism." Its 
purpose is "to destroy the myth of evolution as a simple, understood, and 
explained phenomenon," and to show that evolution is a mystery about which 
little is, and perhaps can be, known. 


Grassé was an evolutionist, but his dissent from Darwinism could hardly have been more 
radical if he had been a creationist. It is not merely that he built a detailed empirical case 
against the neo-Darwinian picture of evolution. At the philosophical level, he challenged the 
crucial doctrine of uniformitarianism, which holds that processes detectable by our present- 
day science were also responsible for the great transformations that occurred in the remote 
past. 


According to Grassé, evolving species acquire a new store of genetic information through "a 
phenomenon whose equivalent cannot be seen in the creatures living at the present time 
(either because it is not there or because we are unable to see it)."(5) Grassé acknowledged 
that such speculation "arouses the suspicions of many biologists... [because] it conjures up 
visions of the ghost of vitalism or of some mystical power which guides the destiny of living 
things...." He defended himself from these charges by arguing that the evidence of genetics, 
zoology, and paleontology refutes the Darwinian theory that random mutation and natural 
selection were important sources of evolutionary innovation. Given the state of the empirical 
evidence, to acknowledge the existence of some as yet undiscovered orienting force that 
guided evolution was merely to face the facts. Grassé even turned the charges of mysticism 
against his opponents, commenting sarcastically that nothing could be more mystical than the 
Darwinian view that "nature acts blindly, unintelligently, but by an infinitely benevolent good 
fortune builds mechanisms so intricate that we have not even finished with analysis of their 
structure and have not the slightest insight of the physical principles and functioning of some 
of them."(6) 


Dobzhansky disagreed with Grassé fundamentally, but he acknowledged at the outset that his 
French counterpart knew as much about the scientific evidence regarding animal evolution as 
anyone in the world. As he put it, 


Now one can disagree with Grassé but not ignore him. He is the most 
distinguished of French zoologists, the editor of the 28 volumes of Traite de 
Zoologie, author of numerous original investigations, and ex- president of the 
Academie des Sciences. His knowledge of the living world is encyclopedic. 


In short, Grassé had not gone wrong due to ignorance. Then where had he gone wrong? 
According to Dobzhansky, the problem was that the most distinguished of French zoologists 
did not understand the rules of scientific reasoning. As Dobzhansky summed up the situation: 


The mutation-selection theory attempts, more or less successfully, to make the 
causes of evolution acces- sible to reason. The postulate that the evolution is 
"oriented" by some unknown force explains nothing. This is not to say that the 
synthetic...theory has explained everything. Far from this, this theory opens to 
view a great field which needs investigation. Nothing is easier than to point out 
that this or that problem is unsolved and puzzling. But to reject what is known, 
and to appeal to some wonderful future dis- covery which may explain it all, is 
contrary to sound scientific method. The sentence with which Grassé ends his 
book is disturbing: "It is possible that in this domain biology, impotent, yields 
the floor to metaphysics." 


I began with the Dobzhansky/Grassé exchange to make the point that whether one believes or 
disbelieves in Darwinism does not necessarily depend upon how much one knows about the 
facts of biology. Belief that the various types of plants and animals were created by an 
extension of the kind of changes Dobzhansky's experiments brought about in fruitflies is at 
bottom a question of metaphysics. By metaphysics, I mean nothing more pretentious than the 
assumptions we all make about just which possibilities are worth considering seriously. For 
example, Pierre Grassé was willing to consider, and eventually to endorse, the possibility that 
the so-called "evolution in action" which the neo-Darwinists were observing is merely a 
variation within the limits of the existing genotype and not a source of genuine evolutionary 
innovation. To put the point in the language used by some contemporary biologists, Grassé 
proposed to "decouple macroevolution from microevolution." Such proposals have generally 
foundered on the inability to establish sufficiently credible distinctive macroevolutionary 
mechanisms. (For example, the widely publicized "new theory" of punctuated equilibrium 
turned out to be just a gloss upon Ernst Mayr's thoroughly Darwinian theory of peripatric 
speciation.) Grassé differed from the Darwinists in that he was willing to consider the 
possibility that science does not know, and may never know, how new quantities of genetic 
information have come into the world. 


From Dobzhansky's viewpoint, to consider such a possibility would be to give up on science. 
As Dobzhansky saw it, we already know a lot about how plants and animal populations vary 
in the everyday world of ecological time. Dog breeders have given us St. Bernards and 
dachshunds, laboratory experiments have produced monstrous fruitflies, mainland species 
have differentiated after migrating to offshore islands, and the ratio of dark to light peppered 
moths in a population changed when the background trees were dark due to industrial air 
pollution. To be sure, none of these examples demonstrated the kind of innovation that Grassé 
had in mind. In the absence of a better theory, however, Darwinists consider it reasonable to 


assume that these observable variations illustrate the working in ecological time of a grand 
process that over geological ages created fruitflies and peppered moths and scientific 
observers in the first place. By making that extrapolation Darwinists create a scientific 
paradigm which can be fleshed out with further research, and improved. For a critic to suggest 
the possible existence of some factor outside the paradigm is helpful only if he can also 
propose a research strategy for investigating it. To Dobzhansky, therefore, Grassé's insistence 
that the sources of new genetic information might be a mystery to our science was pointless 
and harmful to the cause of science. 


There is a political and religious dimension to the issues Grassé and Dobzhansky were 
debating which must also be considered. To say as Grassé did that, in the domain of creation, 
"biology, impotent, yields the floor to metaphysics" is to imply something important about the 
relative cultural authority of biologists and metaphysicians. Whatever that might mean in 
France, in the United States the scientific establishment has been in conflict over evolution for 
generations with the advocates of creationism. Although the scientists have won all the legal 
battles, there are still a lot of creationists around who are very much unconvinced with what 
the Darwinists are telling them. How many there are depends upon how "creationism" is 
defined. 


The most visible creationists are the Biblical fundamentalists who believe in a young earth 
and a creation in six 24-hour days, and Darwinists like to give the impression that opposition 
to what they call "evolution" is confined to this group. In a broader sense, however, a 
creationist is any person who believes that there is a Creator who brought about the existence 
of humans for a purpose. In this broad sense, the vast majority of Americans are creationists. 
According to a 1991 Gallup poll, 47 per cent of a national sample agreed with the following 
statement: "God created mankind in pretty much our present form sometime within the last 
10,000 years." Another 40 per cent think that "Man has developed over millions of years from 
less advanced forms of life, but God guided this process, including man's creation." Only 9 
per cent of the sample said that they believed in biological evolution as a purposeless process 
not guided by God. 


The evolutionary theory endorsed by the American scientific and educational establishment is 
of course the creed of the 9 per cent, not the God-guided gradual creation of the 40 per cent. 
Persons who endorse a God-guided process of evolution may think that they have reconciled 
religion and science, but this is an illusion produced by vague terminology. A representative 
Darwinist statement of "the meaning of evolution" may be found in George Gaylord 
Simpson's book bearing that title. In the words of Simpson: 


Although many details remain to be worked out, it is already evident that all 
the objective phenomena of the history of life can be explained by purely 
naturalistic or, in a proper sense of the sometimes abused word, materialistic 
factors. They are readily explicable on the basis of differential reproduction in 
populations (the main factor in the modern conception of natural selection) and 
of the mainly random interplay of the known processes of heredity. ...Man is 
the result of a purposeless and natural process that did not have him in 
mind."(7) 


"Evolution" is a vague term which can be used in a variety of senses. When it means only that 
a certain amount of natural change occurs in nature, it has no great philosophical 
consequences. What Simpson was describing was something much more specific, which I 


prefer to call the "blind watchmaker hypothesis," after the famous book by Richard Dawkins. 
According to Dawkins, "Biology is the study of complicated things that give the appearance 
of having been designed for a purpose."(8) Dawkins wrote his book to convince the public of 
something that Darwinians take for granted: The appearance of purposeful design in biology 
is misleading, because all living organisms, including ourselves, are the products of a natural 
evolutionary process employing random variation and natural selection. As Dawkins explains, 


Natural selection is the blind watchmaker, blind because it does not see ahead, 
does not plan consequences, has no purpose in view. Yet the living results of 
natural selection overwhelmingly impress us with the appearance of design as 
if by a master watchmaker, impress us with the illusion of design and planning. 


(9) 
We might therefore say that the watchmaker is not only blind, but unconscious. 


The really important meaning of "evolution" is not that creation was a gradual process that 
required billions of years. It is that the process was supposedly undirected and purposeless. 
The prestige of the scientific establishment, and of the intellectual class in general, is heavily 
committed to the proposition that evolution -- in the blind watchmaker sense -- is either a fact, 
or a theory so well supported by evidence that only ignorant or thoroughly unreasonable 
people refuse to believe it. If the scientists ever had to retreat on this issue, the cultural 
consequences could be significant. Persons who now have a prestigious status as cultural 
authorities would be discredited, and the political and moral positions they have advocated 
might be discredited with them. 


That is the fear of Michael Ruse, author of Darwinism Defended. Ruse proclaims proudly that 
Darwinism reflects "a strong ideology," and "one to be proud of." According to Ruse, most 
contemporary Darwinians "show a strong liberal commitment" in both their politics and their 
sexual morality.(10) Advocates of creation, on the other hand, want to restore a "morality 
based on narrow Biblical lines" with respect to marriage and sexual behavior. Ironically 
Darwinism, which has at so often been associated with ideologies of racial superiority, 
eugenics, and unrestrained competition, is currently enlisted in the fight against that trinity of 
political incorrectness: racism, sexism, and homophobia. Ruse concludes his book with these 
stirring lines "Darwinism has a great past. Let us work to see that it has an even greater 
future."(11) 


Such statements are equivalent to the claims of creation-science advocates that to doubt the 
Genesis account is to open the floodgates for all kinds of immorality. I think that Michael 
Ruse and Henry Morris are both right to insist that cultural acceptance of Darwinism has had 
important consequences for politics and morality. Recognition of this factor, however, also 
has important implications for how we should regard Darwinism's rules of reasoning. Are 
those rules designed to protect a cherished doctrine from scientific criticism -- criticism that 
might, wittingly or unwittingly, give aid and comfort to persons who want to deprive the 
Darwinist establishment of its cultural authority? If physicists were to start to proclaim that 
belief in the Big Bang has had wonderful political and moral consequences, and we must all 
work to see that the Big Bang has a wonderful future, surely we would begin to wonder about 
their objectivity. 


Darwinism's rules of reasoning not only protect the cultural authority of Darwinists. They also 
permit Darwinist writers to take the mutation/selection mechanism for granted even when 


they are describing evidence which directly contradicts it. This feat of intellectual 
contortionism is strikingly illustrated by Stephen Jay Gould's book, Wonderful Life. Gould's 
bestseller adds a great deal to our knowledge of the "Cambrian explosion," meaning the 
sudden appearance of the invertebrate animal phyla, without visible ancestors, in the 600 
million-year-old rocks of the Cambrian era. Unicellular life had existed for a long time, and 
some multicellular groups appear in the immediately Precambrian rocks, but there is nothing 
that can be established as ancestral to the Cambrian animals. As Richard Dawkins described 
the situation, "It is as though [the Cambrian phyla] were just planted there, without any 
evolutionary history."(12) 


In recent years the mystery has deepened, because it appears that the Cambrian animal groups 
were far more varied than had been imagined. The more distinct groups there were in the 
Cambrian, the more chains of ancestors there ought to have been in the Precambrian. Some 
remarkable Cambrian fossils found in a Canadian formation known as the Burgess Shale were 
originally classified in familiar groups. Gould explains that the discoverer of the Burgess 
Shale fossils, Charles Walcott, tried to "shoehorn" the odd creatures into familiar taxonomic 
categories because of his predisposition to avoid multiplying the difficulties of what is called 
the "artifact theory" of the Precambrian fossil record. As Gould explains the problem: 


Two different kinds of explanations for the absence of Precambrian ancestors 
have been debated for more than a century: the artifact theory (they did exist, 
but the fossil record hasn't preserved them), and the fast-transition theory (they 
really didn't exist, at least as complex invertebrates easily linked to their 
descendants, and the evolution of modern anatomical plans occurred with a 
rapidity that threatens our usual ideas about the stately pace of evolutionary 
change).(13) 


The two graphics in Figure 1 illustrate both the problem the Cambrian Explosion poses for 
any theory of evolution, and the way a museum exhibition attempts to control the damage. 
The Exhibition is titled "Life Through Time: The Evidence for Evolution," and it is at the 
California Academy of Sciences Museum in Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. The lower 
diagram shows only the evidence, with the phyla appearing on parallel lines and absolutely no 
evidence of any common ancestors or transitional intermediates. The museum exhibit 
represented by the upper diagram adds the common ancestors and alters the vertical 
dimension representing the age of the fossils, in order to give the impression that the 
recalcitrant data constitute the required "evidence for evolution." At the intersection point 
where the common ancestors ought to be, the curators have placed magnifying glasses. 
Similar devices are used elsewhere in the exhibit to mark tiny animals or fossils. 
Unsophisticated museum visitors are likely to get the impression that the invisible common 
ancestors are known to science, but just a little too small for the naked eye to see. By such 
means even a spectacular example of absence of evidence for evolution can be transformed 
into evidence for evolution, and even evidence for the creative power of natural selection. 


The museum exhibit illustrates the Cambrian Explosion with just a few well-known groups 
and thus understates the difficulty in reconciling the facts with any known theory of evolution. 
Reclassification of the Burgess Shale fossils has now established some 15 or 20 Cambrian 
species that cannot be related to any known group and therefore constitute distinct and 
previously unknown phyla. There are also many other species that can fit within an existing 
phylum but are still remarkably distinct from anything known to exist earlier or later. The 
general history of animal life is thus a burst of general body plans followed by extinction. 


Many species exist today which are absent from the rocks of the remote past, but they fit 
within general taxonomic categories present from the very beginning. Darwinian theory 
predicts a "cone of increasing diversity," as the first living organism, or first animal species, 
gradually and continually diversifies to create the various levels of the taxonomic order. The 
animal fossil record more resembles such a cone turned upside down, with the phyla present 
at the start and thereafter decreasing. In short, the more we learn about the Cambrian fossils, 
the more difficult it becomes to see them as the product of Darwinian evolution. 


Gould describes the reclassification of the Burgess fossils as the "death knell of the artifact 
theory," because it adds so many new groups that appear without Precambrian ancestors. 


If evolution could produce ten new Cambrian phyla and then wipe them out 
just as quickly, then what about the surviving Cambrian groups? Why should 
they have had a long and honorable Precambrian pedigree? Why should they 
not have originated just before the Cambrian, as the fossil record, read literally, 
seems to indicate, and as the fast-transition theory proposes?(14) 


A mysterious process that produces dozens of complex animal groups directly from single- 
celled predecessors, with only some words like "fast-transition" in between, may be called 
"evolution" -- but the term is being used more in the sense of Grassé's heresy than of 
Dobzhansky's Darwinian orthodoxy. Each of those Cambrian animals contained a variety of 
immensely complicated organ systems. How can such innovations appear except by the 
gradual accumulation of micromutations, unless there was some supernatural intervention? It 
is not only that the Darwinian theory requires a very gradual line of descent from each 
Cambrian animal group back to its hypothetical single-celled ancestor. Because Darwinian 
evolution is a purposeless, chance- driven process, which would not proceed directly from a 
starting point to a destination, there should also be thick bushes of side branches in each line. 
As Darwin himself put it, if Darwinism is true the Precambrian world must have "swarmed 
with living creatures" many of which were ancestral to the Cambrian animals. If he really 
rejects the artifact theory of the Precambrian fossil record, Gould also rejects the Darwinian 
theory of evolution. [Careful readers will note that the non-existence of the Cambrian 
ancestors is vaguely qualified by the phrase "at least as complex invertebrates easily linked to 
their descendants." I have learned to be alert to this sort of qualification in Gould's writing, 
because it signals a possible line of retreat. I have reason to believe that Gould would 
repopulate the Precambrian world with invisible ancestors, and thus re-embrace the artifact 
theory, if he were accused of abandoning the mutation/selection mechanism and thus leaving 
the evolution of complexity unexplained. | 


Readers familiar with Gould's writings know that he has at times expressed great skepticism 
concerning the neo-Darwinian theory that Dobzhansky proclaimed so confidently. In a paper 
published in Paleobiology in 1980, Gould wrote that, although he had been "beguiled" by the 
unifying power of neo-Darwinism when he studied it as a graduate student in the 1960's, the 
weight of the evidence has since driven him to the reluctant conclusion that neo-Darwinism 
"as a general proposition, is effectively dead, despite its persistence as textbook 
orthodoxy."(15) In place of the dead orthodoxy Gould predicted the emergence of a new 
macroevolutionary theory based on the views of the geneticist Richard Goldschmidt, another 
heretic whose views were every bit as obnoxious to Darwinists as those of Grassé. The new 
theory did not arrive as predicted, however, and Gould subsequently seems to have heeded 
Dobzhansky's admonition: if you can't improve on the mutation/selection mechanism, don't 
trash it in public. 


For whatever reason, Gould did not point out to his readers that the utterly un-Darwinian 
Cambrian fossil record provides no support whatever for claims about the role of mutation 
and selection in the creation of complex animal life, or for metaphysical speculations about 
the purposeless of the process that created humans. Instead, he indulged freely in just such 
speculation himself, rightly judging that his audience of intellectuals would accept an atheistic 
interpretation of the evidence uncritically. In the concluding chapter he commented on a 
Burgess Shale fossil called Pikaia. Walcott classified Pikaia as a worm, but a more recent 
study concludes that the creature was a member of the phylum Chordata, which includes the 
subphylum Vertebrata, which includes us. That for Gould means that Pikaia might be our 
ancestor, which implies that, unlike many other Burgess Shale creatures, it left descendants. If 
Pikaia had not survived the mass extinctions that killed off so many other Cambrian fossil 
creatures, we would never have evolved. The existence of humans is therefore not a 
predictable consequence of evolution, but a never-to-be-repeated accident. Gould concluded 
this reflection, and the book, with the following sentence: 


We are the offspring of history, and must establish our own paths in this most 
diverse and interesting of conceivable universes -- one indifferent to our 
suffering, and therefore offering us maximum freedom to thrive, or to fail, in 
our own chosen way. 


Of course there is absolutely nothing in the Burgess Shale fossils to support Gould's 
speculation that the universe is indifferent to our sufferings, or to discredit the belief that we 
are responsible to a divine Creator who actively intervened in nature to bring about our 
existence. On the contrary, the genuine scientific portion of Wonderful Life provides ample 
grounds for doubting the expansive notions of metaphysical naturalists like Theodosius 
Dobzhansky and George Gaylord Simpson. But because of Darwinism's rules of reasoning, 
even evidence which is thoroughly contrary to Darwinism supports Darwinism. 


Darwinian evolution will surely remain the reigning paradigm as long as Dobzhansky's 
metaphysical rules are enforced. To say this is merely to say that the neo-Darwinian synthesis 
is the most plausible naturalistic and materialistic theory for the development of complex life 
that persons philosophically committed to excluding the Creator from the Cosmos have been 
able to invent. The neo-Darwinian synthesis is a vague and flexible conglomeration that 
readily incorporates any seemingly non-Darwinian elements -- such as the molecular clock, or 
punctuated equilibrium, or even the ability of bacteria to summon needed mutations -- that 
appear from time to time. If Dobzhansky's team makes the rules this conglomeration of 
naturalistic ideas wins, because all the powerful critical points made by such informed critics 
as Pierre Grassé are excluded a priori from consideration. 


To Darwinists evolution is by definition a single phenomenon. Dobzhansky's fruitfly 
variations constitute evolution, and evolution is also the grand creative process that produced 
fruitflies and human beings in the first place. Of course new genetic information originates by 
some combination of random genetic changes and natural selection: how else could it 
originate without the participation of some force unknown to our science? Darwinism is the 
product of Dobzhansky's rules, and to protect the theory contemporary Darwinists insist that 
those rules are binding upon all who would ask questions about how complex life came into 
existence. Does Darwinian selection really have the creative effect that Darwinists claim for 
it? The question doesn't arise. The power of natural selection to create was settled long ago -- 
not by evidence, but by the cultural power of those who made the rules. Anyone who 
questions those rules -- even if he is President of the French Academy and the most 


knowledgeable zoologist in the world -- is dismissed out of hand. He doesn't understand how 
science works. 


I have the honor of speaking today to an audience of anthropologists in an age which is often 
characterized as "post- modern." Surely this audience above all others ought to understand 
how a priesthood can maintain its cultural authority by enforcing rules of discourse that 
prevent consideration of alternatives that the priests disfavor. I assume that this audience also 
has some acquaintance with the literature of the philosophy of science. If so, you are not 
likely to be fooled by persons who proclaim that there is a unitary activity called "science," 
which has fixed boundaries and is governed by a set of rules that no one may question. 
Philosophers know better. Here, for example, is the concluding paragraph of Larry Laudan's 
famous article, "The Demise of the Demarcation Problem:" 


Through certain vagaries of history, ..we have managed to conflate two quite 
distinct questions: What makes a belief well founded (or heuristically fertile)? 
And what makes a belief scientific? The first set of questions is philosophically 
interesting and possibly even tractable; the second question is both 
uninteresting and, judging by its checkered past, intractable. If we would stand 
up and be counted on the side of reason, we ought to drop terms like "pseudo- 
science" and "unscientific" from our vocabulary; they are just hollow phrases 
which do only emotive work for us.... Insofar as our concern is to protect 
ourselves and our fellows from the cardinal sin of believing what we wish were 
so rather than what there is substantial evidence for (and surely that is what 
most forms of "quackery" come down to), then our focus should be squarely 
on the empirical and conceptual credentials for claims about the world. The 
"scientific" status of those claims is irrelevant.(16) 


Surely Laudan is on the right track. For example, whether mutation and selection can create 
complex organs like wings and eyes is a question to be resolved by evidence. To insist that 
belief in the creative power of natural selection is "scientific," and doubt on the subject is 
inherently "religious," or even an instance of the thought crime known as "creationism," is 
simply to try to prejudice the inquiry with a tendentious use of labels. Perhaps those who 
attribute creation to a Creator are committing what Laudan called "the cardinal sin of 
believing what they wish were so rather than what there is substantial evidence for." On the 
other hand, perhaps this is still more true of Darwinists, who are so eager to believe on slight 
evidence that natural selection can do all the work of creation. 


The points in dispute can only be settled by an unbiased examination of the evidence. Those 
who have confidence in their evidence and their logic do not appeal to prejudice, nor do they 
insist upon imposing rules of discourse that allow only one position to receive serious 
consideration, nor do they use vague and shifting terminology to distract attention from 
genuine points of difficulty. Still less do they heap abuse and ridicule upon persons who want 
to raise questions about the evidence and the philosophical assumptions that underly a theory. 
When an educational establishment has to resort to tactics like that, you can be sure that some 
people are getting desperate. 
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The Church of Darwin 


Phillip E. Johnson 


This article is reprinted from the Wall Street Journal, August 16, 1999. 


A Chinese paleontologist lectures around the world saying that recent fossil finds in his 
country are inconsistent with the Darwinian theory of evolution. His reason: The major 
animal groups appear abruptly in the rocks over a relatively short time, rather than evolving 
gradually from a common ancestor as Darwin's theory predicts. When this conclusion upsets 
American scientists, he wryly comments: "In China we can criticize Darwin but not the 
government. In America you can criticize the government but not Darwin." 


That point was illustrated last week by the media firestorm that followed the Kansas Board of 
Education's vote to omit macro-evolution from the list of science topics which all students are 
expected to master. Frantic scientists and educators warned that Kansas students would no 
longer be able to succeed in college or graduate school, and that the future of science itself 
was in danger. The New York Times called for a vigorous counteroffensive, and the lawyers 
prepared their lawsuits. Obviously, the cognitive elites are worried about something a lot more 
important to themselves than the career prospects of Kansas high school graduates. 


The root of the problem is that "science" has two distinct definitions in our culture. On the 
one hand, science refers to a method of investigation involving things like careful 
measurements, repeatable experiments, and especially a skeptical, open-minded attitude that 
insists that all claims be carefully tested. Science also has become identified with a 
philosophy known as materialism or scientific naturalism. This philosophy insists that nature 
is all there is, or at least the only thing about which we can have any knowledge. It follows 
that nature had to do its own creating, and that the means of creation must not have included 
any role for God. Students are not supposed to approach this philosophy with open-minded 
skepticism, but to believe it on faith. 


The reason the theory of evolution is so controversial is that it is the main scientific prop for 
scientific naturalism. Students first learn that "evolution is a fact," and then they gradually 
learn more and more about what that "fact" means. It means that all living things are the 
product of mindless material forces such as chemical laws, natural selection, and random 
variation. So God is totally out of the picture, and humans (like everything else) are the 
accidental product of a purposeless universe. Do you wonder why a lot of people suspect that 
these claims go far beyond the available evidence? 


All the most prominent Darwinists proclaim naturalistic philosophy when they think it safe to 
do so. Carl Sagan had nothing but contempt for those who deny that humans and all other 
species "arose by blind physical and chemical forces over eons from slime." Richard Dawkins 
exults that Darwin "made it possible to be an intellectually fulfilled atheist," and Richard 
Lewontin has written that scientists must stick to philosophical materialism regardless of the 
evidence, because "we cannot allow a Divine Foot in the door." Stephen Jay Gould 
condescendingly offers to allow religious people to express their subjective opinions about 
morals, provided they don't interfere with the authority of scientists to determine the "facts" -- 
one of the facts being that God is merely a comforting myth. 


There are a lot of potential dissenters. Sagan deplored the fact that "only nine percent of 
Americans accept the central finding of biology that human beings (and all the other species) 
have slowly evolved from more ancient beings with no divine intervention along the way." To 
keep the other 91% quiet, organizations like the National Academy of Sciences periodically 
issue statements about public school teaching which contain vague reassurances that "religion 
and science are separate realms," or that evolutionary science is consistent with unspecified 
"religious beliefs." 


What these statements mean is that the realms are separate because science discovers facts 
and religion indulges fantasy. The acceptable religious beliefs they have in mind are of the 
naturalistic kind that do not include a supernatural creator who might interfere with evolution 
or try to direct it. A great many of the people who do believe in such a creator have figured 
this out, and in consequence the reassurances merely insult their intelligence. 


So one reason the science educators panic at the first sign of public rebellion is that they fear 
exposure of the implicit religious content in what they are teaching. An even more compelling 
reason for keeping the lid on public discussion is that the official neo-Darwinian theory is 
having serious trouble with the evidence. This is covered over with the vague claim that all 
scientists agree that "evolution has occurred." Since the Darwinists sometimes define 
evolution merely as "change," and lump minor variation with the whole creation story as 
"evolution," a few trivial examples like dog-breeding or fruit fly variation allow them to claim 
proof for the whole system. The really important claim of the theory -- that the Darwinian 
mechanism does away with the need to presuppose a creator -- is protected by a semantic 
defense-in-depth. 


Here's just one example of how real science is replaced by flim-flam. The standard textbook 
example of natural selection involves a species of finches in the Galapagos, whose beaks have 
been measured over many years. In 1977 a drought killed most of the finches, and the 
survivors had beaks slightly larger than before. The probable explanation was that larger- 
beaked birds had an advantage in eating the last tough seeds that remained. A few years later 
there was a flood, and after that the beak size went back to normal. Nothing new had 
appeared, and there was no directional change of any kind. Nonetheless, that is the most 
impressive example of natural selection at work that the Darwinists have been able to find 
after nearly a century and a half of searching. 


To make the story look better, the National Academy of Sciences removed some facts in its 
1998 booklet on Teaching About Evolution and the Nature of Science. This version omits the 
flood year return-to-normal and encourages teachers to speculate that a "new species of finch" 
might arise in 200 years if the initial trend towards increased beak size continued indefinitely. 
When our leading scientists have to resort to the sort of distortion that would land a stock 
promoter in jail, you know they are in trouble. 


If the Academy meant to teach scientific investigation, rather than to inculcate a belief system, 
it would encourage students to think about why, if natural selection has been continuously 
active in creating, the observed examples involve very limited back-and-forth variation that 
doesn't seem to be going anywhere. But skepticism of that kind might spread and threaten the 
whole system of naturalistic belief. Why is the fossil record overall so difficult to reconcile 
with the steady process of gradual transformation predicted by the neo-Darwinian theory? 
How would the theory fare if we did not assume at the start that nature had to do its own 
creating, so a naturalistic creation mechanism simply has to exist regardless of the evidence? 
These are the kinds of questions the Darwinists don't want to encourage students to ask. 


This doesn't mean that students in Kansas or elsewhere shouldn't be taught about evolution. In 
context, the Kansas action was a protest against enshrining a particular worldview as a 
scientific fact and against making "evolution" an exception to the usual American tradition 
that the people have a right to disagree with the experts. Take evolution away from the 
worldview promoters and return it to the real scientific investigators, and a chronic social 
conflict will become an exciting intellectual adventure. 


Mr. Johnson is professor of law at the University of California, Berkeley, and the author 
of Darwin on Trial (Intervarsity Press, 1993). 
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Comparing Hostage-Takers 


This paper, which appeared even before the publication of Darwin on Trial, shows Phillip 
Johnson attempting to find common ground with theistic evolutionists like Howard Van Till of 
Calvin College. All such attempts failed, and in his Founder's Lectures at Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School in 1992, Johnson coined the term "theistic naturalism" to describe the Van 
Till position. Read this paper if you want to understand see how conciliatory Johnson was at 
the beginning. 


Phillip E. Johnson 
Professor of Law 
University of California, Berkeley 


Howard Van Till, Davis Young and Clarence Menninga are science professors from Calvin 
College who have recently collaborated on a book titled Science Held Hostage. For 
convenience I will refer to Van Till as if he were sole author, which is appropriate because he 
personally wrote the chapters with which I am most concerned and he has advanced the same 
line of reasoning in his earlier book, The Fourth Day. Van Till's most important premise is that 
science properly understood is autonomous, in the sense that it can be carried on without 
regard to the personal religious or philosophical beliefs of scientists. Some scientists may be 
theists who regard the physical world as subject to the governance of God, and others may be 
materialists who regard God as a virtually meaningless concept, but all can participate in 
science without either compromising their beliefs about God or imposing them upon the 
scientific enterprise. 


Autonomous science is possible, according to Van Till, because science does not deal with 
either the "ultimate origin" of the physical universe or its "governance." Except when it is 
being held hostage, science restricts itself to describing regular patterns of behavior in the 
physical universe which are the same for all observers. Whether to attribute these patterns to a 
nature which is as autonomous as the science which describes it, or to a nature which is 
"theonomous" (i.e. God-governed) is a question outside the domain of science. 


From that premise Van Till goes on to explain that the autonomy of science is being 
threatened by two sets of ideologues. These hostage-takers are on the one hand "scientific 
creationists" such as Henry Morris and Duane Gish, and on the other hand "evolutionary 
naturalists" such as Carl Sagan, Isaac Asimov, and (occasionally) the evolutionary biologist 
Douglas Futuyma. According to Van Till, what these two groups have in common is that both 
have tried to capture the authority of science as support for an extra-scientific religion or 
philosophical position, and both have thereby failed to respect the appropriate boundaries of 
the scientific enterprise. 


It is important to be clear about how the categories are defined. Van Till defines scientific 
creationism as the doctrine that it is possible to employ scientific research to confirm that the 
universe was created recently and in a mature form. To put it more specifically, a creationist is 
a Biblical literalist who tries to use scientific evidence to show that creation took place in a 
single week a few thousand years ago. This use of the term is common, and therefore 
understandable, but it confuses analysis by implying that the fundamental point at issue is not 
whether God creates but how long a time He took to do it. 


In the most important sense a creationist is a person who believes in creation, and that 
includes people who believe that Genesis is a myth and that creation involved a process called 
evolution and consumed billions of years. The essential point is that the Creator actually did 
something important to control the process by, for example, applying intelligence to make one 
thing happen rather than another. A "First Cause" who merely sets the natural mechanism in 
motion and then leaves everything to chance is not a Creator, just as a person who sets an 
automobile in motion downhill but neither steers nor brakes is not a driver. As we shall see, 
this definitional point is not a quibble, but an essential step towards understanding what is 
most fundamentally in dispute. 


Van Till defines naturalism as the philosophical and religious doctrine which asserts that 
"nothing but" the material world exists, there being no divine being capable of influencing 
physical phenomena. Evolutionary naturalism asserts more specifically that the scientific 
concept of evolution provides a sufficient basis for rejecting the religious idea that natural 
processes are governed by God. Some other authors use the terms "materialism" and 
"scientific materialism" to express the same concepts. The point of the modifier "scientific" 
(or "evolutionary") is to imply that the philosophical position (naturalism or creationism) can 
be proved by scientific investigation. 


Understanding the terms is so important that I ought to provide a concrete illustration of what 
naturalism means in practice. George Gaylord Simpson was one of the founders of neo- 
Darwinism, a pure evolutionary naturalist, and a gifted writer who made his points clearly. 
The following passage from Simpson's The Meaning of Evolution is a typical statement of 
evolutionary naturalism: 


"Although many details remain to be worked out, it is already evident that all 
the objective phenomena of the history of life can be explained by purely 
naturalistic or, in a proper sense of the sometimes abused word, materialistic 
factors. They are readily explicable on the basis of differential reproduction in 
populations (the main factor in the modern conception of natural selection) and 
of the mainly random interplay of the known processes of heredity. ...Man is 
the result of a purposeless and natural process that did not have him in mind." 
[rev. ed. 1967, p. 344-45] 


Naturalism is not necessarily opposed to "the existence of God," provided that God is 
understood as a First Cause and not as a Creator. Here again is Simpson: 


"There is neither need nor excuse for postulation of nonmaterial intervention in 
the origin of life, the rise of man, or any other part of the long history of the 
material cosmos. Yet the origin of that cosmos and the causal principles of its 
history remain unexplained and inaccessible to science. Here is hidden the 
First Cause sought by theology and philosophy. The First Cause is not known 


and I suspect it will never be known to living man. We may, if we are so 
inclined, worship it in our own ways, but we certainly do not comprehend it." 
[p.279] 


A problem with Van Till's even-handed condemnation of young-earth creationists and 
evolutionary naturalists is that the latter group includes some of the most influential leaders of 
the scientific community, and the former consists entirely of outsiders whose ability to affect 
science in the slightest degree, let alone hold it hostage, is doubtful. That Gish and Morris are 
misguided in pursuing the young earth thesis I do not dispute, and I can understand that 
science professors at Christian colleges may feel threatened by fundamentalist influence 
among trustees and alumni. Otherwise, however, the scientific creationists are thoroughly 
marginalized figures who are excluded by law from the public schools and who appear in the 
secular media only as targets of attack. 


Carl Sagan, by contrast, is a powerful leader of the scientific establishment as well as an 
effective propagandist for naturalism with vast public resources at his disposal. His television 
series Cosmos has been seen by millions of school-children, with strong official endorsement. 
When those children heard that "The Cosmos is all that is, or ever was, or ever will be," they 
learned that the most authoritative voice of science endorses naturalism. The National 
Academy of Sciences is not likely to pass a resolution correcting this misunderstanding, if it is 
a misunderstanding. The imbalance of power and prestige suggests the question: If Henry 
Morris and Carl Sagan are both holding science hostage, why does the hostage object in one 
case and not in the other? 


I infer that Van Till's answer would be that evolutionary naturalists who maintain a high 
scientific reputation practice good science, up to the point where they start to draw explicit 
conclusions about theological questions such as ultimate origins and governance. The young- 
earth creationists distort the scientific evidence to make it appear supportive of their 
Biblically-derived position, whereas the evolutionary naturalists paint the scientific picture 
accurately and then draw unwarranted philo-sophical conclusions. To satisfy Van Till, Gish 
and Morris would have to abandon altogether their futile effort to reconcile the scientific 
evidence with literal Genesis. Sagan and Simpson would only have to restrain themselves 
from stating explicitly their belief that the evidence of science discredits the notion that the 
universe and its living organisms owe their being in any meaningful sense to the plan of a 
Creator. 


The question I want to examine is whether the influence of naturalist philosophy upon science 
is really as limited as Van Till implies it to be, or whether scientists under the influence of 
naturalism have distorted the scientific description of the physical universe to support their 
philosophy, much as the scientific creationists have done. To explore that question I must 
confront evolutionary naturalism with its true opposite, which I will call theism. 


As a theist I believe that God exists and that God creates. Although I insist that God has 
always had the power to intervene directly in nature to create new forms, I am willing to be 
per-suaded that He chose not to do so and instead employed secondary natural causes like 
random mutation and natural selection. I have no preconceived idea about how long God took 
to produce the universe and all its forms of life, and no objection to the possibility that the 
process was sufficiently gradual to be termed "evolution." Most importantly, I agree that the 
truth of these matters should be determined by interpretation of scientific evidence 


--experiments, fossil studies and the like. Given these presuppositions, what should be my 
attitude towards the contemporary neo-Darwinist theory of evolution? 


The final sentence of the first passage from Simpson provides as explicit a denial of God's 
governance as one could ask for. "Man is the result of a purposeless and natural process that 
did not have him in mind." The first two sentences provide the picture of physical reality that 
supports that conclusion, and the picture is simply a summary of neo-Darwinism. All the 
observable phenomena of life can be explained as products of naturalistic processes, 
especially chance mutation and natural selection. For Simpson it follows that after the 
ultimate beginning there was never anything for a Creator to do, and it is pointless to discuss 
such a superfluous entity about whom we can have no knowledge. If those of us who 
understand Simpson's logic continue to call ourselves theists, is it because we think that God 
actually did something to bring us into being or because we are content to believe in a God 
who never seems to have made a difference? 


In commenting upon a statement by Douglas Futuyma that is very similar to what I have 
quoted from Simpson, Van Till insists that "from a theological perspective" God predestined 
humans to come into existence, and that "human beings, on the Christian view, are not solely 
the product of these [material] mechanisms." So far I agree, but what did God ever actually do 
to bring this predestined plan to completion? When things get to this point naturalists do not 
usually try to prove that God does not exist; they are content to rest upon the observation that 
this shadowy being never seems to have found gainful employment. They speak of an 
"infinitely lazy" Creator, a deity whose style of governance is the ultimate in "hands off" 
management. 


Van Till writes that evolutionary biologists are not neces-sarily hostile to "the idea of God." 
There is no need for them to be. To philosophical materialists God is no more than an idea in 
the human mind, and not a very important idea. Compassionate evolutionary naturalists are 
not hostile to the human weakness that causes people to cling to outmoded concepts like 
"God," because they recognize that it takes more courage than most people can summon to 
embrace fully the naturalistic implications of contemporary science. As long as they are 
assured that the theism in "theistic evolution" is reserved for private life, and has no 
application in science (where we talk about what really happened), they see no need to fight. 


Let the theist threaten to make trouble, however, as by proposing that the cell's genetic 
information may be the product of pre-existing intelligence rather than random processes, and 
the profession will quickly close ranks and repel the intrusion. Some theists in evolutionary 
science acquiesce to these tacit rules and retain a personal faith while accepting a thoroughly 
naturalistic picture of physical reality. I respect such persons for their tenacity but I am not 
surprised that there are very few of them, and very many evolutionary naturalists, among 
persons who take neo-Darwinism seriously. 


There is a better way to deal with the problem, but it requires that we screw up our courage to 
challenge not just the explicit philosophical conclusions of neo-Darwinists, but also the far 
more important implicit philosophical premises that enable them to produce a theory that 
explains all life as the product of material mechanisms. Philosophical naturalism is not merely 
a gratuitous conclusion that neo-Darwinists draw from their scientific theory; rather, it is the 
powerful metaphysical basis of the theory itself. How do Darwinists know that natural 
selection, in combination with random mutations, can produce such apparent wonders of 
design as the wing, the eye, and the brain? How do they know that preexisting intelligence 


was not required to produce life in the first place, to guide unicellular life in its progress to 
more complex forms, and to develop eventually the human mind? In fact Darwinists do not 
know these things by experiment, or by any other form of scientific investigation. They know 
them by philosophical presupposition, because their naturalism tells them that nature cannot 
be affected by anything outside nature. Darwinism is not merely a support for naturalistic 
philosophy: it is a product of naturalistic philosophy. 


If the matter were considered open to question, there would be plenty of reason to doubt that 
natural selection has the vast creative powers Darwinists attribute to it. What we actually 
know from scientific investigation is information like the following: artificial selection can 
produce diverse varieties of dogs and monstrous fruitfly variants; the relative frequency of 
dark and light peppered moths in a population was observed to vary as the trees became 
lighter and darker; differential survival causes bacterial populations to develop resistance to 
antibiotics; living forms share a common biochemical basis and genetic code; new body plans 
tend to appear in the fossil record fully formed with no record of the transitional intermediates 
that should connect them to presumed ancestors; and finally, the prevailing pattern of fossil 
species is stasis, meaning that observed evolutionary change is limited and directionless. 


These observations and others like them do not compel the conclusion that random genetic 
change and selection can or did produce a flower, a moth, and a human from a common 
microbial ancestor. When Darwinists affirm that natural selection has the kind of creative 
power formerly attributed to God, they are describing not what the evidence shows but what 
their naturalistic philosophy demands. Unless the material Cosmos really is all there is or ever 
was, there is no reason to believe that the naturalistic alternative to creation is true. No 
wonder Henry Morris gets brickbats, and Carl Sagan gets money to carry the message to 
schoolchildren. 


In short, it is not that evolutionary naturalists have been less brazen than the scientific 
creationists in holding science hostage, but rather that they have been infinitely more effective 
in getting away with it. The philosophical confusion that has permitted the kidnapping to 
succeed is a misunderstanding over what it means to say that science is limited by its methods 
to studying natural or material processes. No doubt it is true that science cannot study God, 
but it hardly follows that God had to keep a safe distance from everything that scientists want 
to study. Evolutionary naturalism takes the inherent limitations of science and turns them into 
a devastating philosophical weapon: because science is our only real way of knowing 
anything, what science cannot know cannot be real. Genetic information cannot have an 
intelligent source because the source might be the kind of thing science cannot examine. 
Philosophical naturalists therefore know a priori that life and mind are the product of random 
chemical combinations, and the only task for science is to try out the various possibilities and 
discover which is the least unlikely. 


What I have just described is sometimes called scientism, which is another name for scientific 
materialism or evolutionary naturalism. Scientism is vulnerable to criticism when it is stated 
explicitly, but it can be extremely potent when it is silently assumed as "the scientific outlook" 
and then used as a basis for generating descriptions which appear to be the independent 
products of autonomous science. That is the technique employed in the National Academy of 
Sciences' 1984 pamphlet "Science and Creationism," which assumes naturalism throughout 
and then blurs the religious implications with the bland reassurance that there is no 
"irreconcilable conflict" between religion and science because "many religious leaders and 
scientists accept evolution on scientific grounds without relinquishing their belief in religious 


principles." When evolutionary naturalists say something like that, they mean that some 
people reconcile the conflict by basing their religion on evolution rather than God 
(Dobzhansky, Julian Huxley, Teilhard de Chardin), and other religious people are untroubled 
by self-contradiction. 


I hope I have made it sufficiently clear that nothing in this analysis is meant to be anything 
but respectful towards Van Till and other scientists who have been trying their best to be 
faithful both to God and to the integrity of the scientific method. Christians who are 
scientifically inclined have been faced with an apparently hopeless dilemma: either accept a 
rigid Biblical literalism or accept a science whose assumptions are fundamentally naturalistic, 
whether those naturalistic assump-tions are explicit or implicit. What any sensible person 
wants to do in such a situation is to find a third alternative, and it is in that spirit that Van Till 
attempts to separate an autonomous realm of science from its association with naturalism. 


The intention is admirable, and Van Till's critique of naturalism is excellent as far as it goes, 
but to do the job we need to cut deeper. Much of what passes for empirical knowledge, at least 
with regard to neo-Darwinist evolutionary biology, is established not by scientific testing but 
by deduction from naturalistic philosophy. When a Darwinist insists that "science knows" that 
natural selection can craft complex organs that look as if they were the products of intelligent 
design, he is saying that differential survival is naturalistic philosophy's most plausible 
substitute for that unacceptable intelligent designer. And when George Gaylord Simpson 
spelled out the conclusion that man is the result of a purposeless and natural process that did 
not have him in mind, he was not saying anything that was not already implicit in his 
description of the power of natural selection. 


This paper was published in the first issue of The Pascal Centre Notebook (Redeemer 
College, Ancaster, Ontario). 
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Darwinists Squirm Under Spotlight 


Interview with Phillip E. Johnson 


This article is reprinted from an interview with Citizen Magazine, January 1992. 


Phillip Johnson has been a law professor at the University of California at Berkeley for more 
than 20 years. As an academic lawyer, one of Johnson's specialties is "analyzing the logic of 
arguments and identifying the assumptions that lie behind those arguments." A few years ago 
he began to suspect that Darwinism, far from being an objective fact, was little more than a 
philosophical position dressed up as science--and poor science at that. Wanting to see 
whether his initial impression was correct, Johnson decided to take a closer look at the 
arguments, evidence and assumptions underlying contemporary Darwinism. The result of his 
investigation is Darwin on Trial, a controversial new book that challenges not only 
Darwinism but the philosophical mindset that sustains it. 


When did you first become aware that Darwinism was in trouble as a scientific theory? 
I had been vaguely aware that there were problems, but I'd never had any intention of taking 


up the subject seriously or in detail until the 1987-88 academic year, when I was a visiting 
professor in London. Every day on the way to my office I happened to go by a large bookstore 
devoted to science. I picked up one book after another and became increasingly fascinated 
with the obvious difficulties in the Darwinist case--difficulties that were being evaded by 
tricky rhetoric and emphatic repetition. I then began delving into the professional literature, 
especially in scientific journals such as Nature and Science. At every step, what I found was a 
failure of the evidence to be in accord with the theory. 


What was it that initially made you suspect that Darwinism was more philosophy than 
hard science? 
It was the way my scientific colleagues responded when I asked the hard questions. Instead of 
taking the intellectual questions seriously and responding to them, they would answer with all 
sorts of evasions and vague language, making it impossible to discuss the real objections to 
Darwinism. This is the way people talk when they're trying very hard not to understand 
something. 


Another tip-off was the sharp contrast I noticed between the extremely dogmatic tone that 
Darwinists use when addressing the general public and the occasional frank 
acknowledgments, in scientific circles, of serious problems with the theory. For example, I 
would read Stephen Jay Gould telling the scientific world that Darwinism was effectively 
dead as a theory. And then in the popular literature, I would read Gould and other scientific 
writers saying that Darwinism was fundamentally healthy, and that scientists had the 
remaining problems well under control. There was a contradiction here, and it looked as 
though there was an effort to keep the outside world from becoming aware of the serious 
intellectual difficulties. 


What are some of the intellectual difficulties? Can you give an example? 
The most important is the fossil problem, because this is a direct record of the history of life 
on earth. If Darwinism were true, you would expect the fossil evidence to contain many 
examples of Darwinian evolution. You would expect to see fossils that really couldn't be 
understood except as transitions between one kind of organism and another. You would also 
expect to see some of the common ancestors that gave birth to different groups like fish and 
reptiles. You wouldn't expect to find them in every case, of course. It's perfectly reasonable to 
say that a great deal of the fossil evidence has been lost. But you would continually be finding 
examples of things that fit well with the theory. 


In reality, the fossil record is something that Darwinists have had to explain away, because 
what it shows is the sudden appearance of organisms that exhibit no trace of step-by-step 
development from earlier forms. And it shows that once these organisms exist, they remain 
fundamentally unchanged, despite the passage of millions of years-and despite climatic and 
environmental changes that should have produced enormous Darwinian evolution if the 
theory were true. In short, if evolution is the gradual, step-by-step transformation of one kind 
of thing into another, the outstanding feature of the fossil record is the absence of evidence for 
evolution. 


But isn't it possible, as many Darwinists say, that the fossil evidence is just too scanty to 
show evidence of Darwinian evolution? 
The question is whether or not Darwinism is a scientific theory that can be tested with 
scientific evidence. If you assume that the theory is true, you can deal with conflicting 
evidence by saying that the evidence has disappeared. But then the question arises, how do 


you know it's true if it isn't recorded in the fossils? Where is the proof? It's not in genetics. 
And it's not in the molecular evidence, which shows similarities between organisms but 
doesn't tell you how those similarities came about. So the proof isn't anywhere, and it's 
illegitimate to approach the fossil record with the conclusive assumption that the theory is true 
so that you can read into the fossil record whatever you need to support the theory. 


If Darwinism has been so thoroughly disconfirmed, why do so many scientists say it's a 
fact? 

There are several factors that explain this. One is that Darwinism is fundamentally a religious 
position, not a scientific position. The project of Darwinism is to explain the world and all its 
life forms in a way that excludes any role for a creator. And that project is sacred to the 
scientific naturalist-to the person who denies that God can in any way influence natural 
events. 


It's also an unfortunate fact in the history of science that scientists will stick to a theory which 
is untrue until they get an acceptable alternative theory-which to a Darwinist means a strictly 
naturalistic theory. So for them, the question is not whether Darwinism is true. The question is 
whether there is a better theory that's philosophically acceptable. Any suggestion that 
Darwinism is false, and that we should admit our ignorance about the origin of complex life- 
forms, is simply unacceptable. In their eyes, Darwinism is the best naturalistic theory, and 
therefore effectively true. The argument that it's false can't even be heard. 


Surely there are some skeptics in the scientific world. What of them? 
Well, there are several, and we can see what happened to them. You have paleontologist Colin 
Patterson, who's quoted in my first chapter. He made a very bold statement, received a lot of 
vicious criticism, and then pulled back. This is a typical pattern. 


Another pattern is that of Stephen Jay Gould, who said that Darwinism is effectively dead as a 
general theory-and then realized that he had given a powerful weapon to the creationists, 
whose existence cannot be tolerated. So now Gould says that he's really a good Darwinist, and 
that all he really meant was that Darwinism could be improved by developing a larger theory 
that included Darwinism. What we have here is politics, not science. Darwinism is politically 
correct for the scientific community, because it enables them to fight off any rivals for cultural 
authority. 


Darwinists often accuse creationists of intolerance. But you're suggesting that the 
Darwinists are intolerant? 
If you want to know what Darwinist science is really like, read what the Darwinists say about 
the creationists, because those things-regardless of whether they're true about the creationists- 
are true about the Darwinists. I've found that people often say things about their enemies that 
are true of themselves. And I think Darwinist science has many of the defects that the 
Darwinists are so indignant about when they describe the creationists. 


Across the country, there has been a growing trend toward teaching evolution as a fact- 
especially in California, your own state. What does this say about science education in 
America? 

This is an attempt to establish a religious position as orthodox throughout the educational 
establishment, and thus throughout the society. It's gone very far. The position is what I call 
"scientific naturalism." The scientific organizations, for example, tell us that if we wish to 
maintain our country's economic status and cope with environmental problems, we must give 


everyone a scientific outlook. But the "scientific outlook" they have in mind is one which, by 
definition, excludes God from any role in the world, from the Big Bang to the present. So this 
is fundamentally a religious position-a fundamentalist position, if you like--and it's being 
taught in the schools as a fact when it isn't even a good theory. 


Why should Christians be concerned about a scientific theory? Why does it matter? 
Well, not only Christians should care about it. Everyone should. It is religion in the name of 
science, and that means that it is misleading people about both religion and science. 
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Introduction 


I propose for consideration two models of the relation between science and religion. In the 
first, materialist model, science is seen as based upon philosophical materialism. For scientific 
purposes, every event or phenomenon is conclusively presumed to have a material cause, at 
least after the ultimate beginning. Within this first model, to postulate a non-material cause " 
such as an unevolved intelligence or vital force " for any event is to enter the territory of 
religion. For materialists, this is equivalent to departing from reality into fantasy. 


The second, or testability model defines science strictly in terms of accepted procedures for 
testing hypotheses, such as repeatable experiments. Within the second model, whatever is 
testable is eligible for consideration. Whether some phenomenon could have been produced 
by unintelligent material causes, or whether an intelligent cause must be postulated, is eligible 
for investigation whether the phenomenon in question is a possible prehistoric artifact, a radio 
signal from space, or a biological cell. 


I will illustrate the difference by quoting the famous opening verse of the Gospel of John: "In 
the beginning was the Word." To a materialist that is mythology, and scientific nonsense. A 
materialist might paraphrase or parody the opening verses of John with this alternative: 


In the beginning were the particles, And the particles formed galaxies and planets, And on at 
least one planet the particles became complex living stuff And the stuff imagined God, But 
eventually discovered Evolution. 


Which is correct the original verse or the parody? To a materialist, only the parody deserves 
serious consideration. To one who adheres to the testability model of science, either 
possibility is acceptable. In biology, one can test the visible and measurable qualities of 
organisms to see if they are such that unintelligent material processes could produce them. It 
is possible that organisms contain some feature, such as extremely complex specified 


information, which cannot plausibly be ascribed to unaided material causes alone. In that case 
the real existence of a necessary intelligent cause must be taken seriously as a candidate for 
further confirmation or falsification. For this purpose, it does not matter whether the 
intelligence is thought to belong to God, or to some alien race of intelligent beings, or to some 
entity we cannot yet imagine. 


The difference between the two models becomes of practical significance in light of recent 
works arguing that intelligent causes may have been active in the history of life. Should a 
hypothesis of intelligent design in biology be rejected a priori as inconsistent with 
materialism, or should it be considered eligible for fair-minded testing? 


Science as Applied Materialist Philosophy 


Richard Dawkins has expressed the scientific materialist outlook on the "mind first" concept 
with his characteristic pungency: 


But of course any God capable of intelligently designing as complex as the 
DNA/protein replicating machinery must have been at least as complex and 
organized as that machine itself. Far more so if we suppose him additionally 
capable of such advanced functions as listening to prayers and forgiving sins. 
To explain the origin of the DNA/protein machine by invoking a supernatural 
Designer is to explain precisely nothing, for it leaves unexplained the origin of 
the Designer. You have to say something like "God was always there," and if 
you allow yourself that kind of lazy way out, you might as well say that "DNA 
was always there," or "Life was always there," and be done with it. 
[Dawkins, The Blind Watchmaker, Longman, 1986, p. 141.] 


There is a lot of middle ground, however, between a statement that "explains precisely 
nothing" and a statement that does not explain everything. Admittedly, the naked statement 
that "God created life" does not explain very much, but neither does the naked statement that 
"life somehow evolved." That is why the validity or invalidity of the neo-Darwinian 
mechanism (or some precisely specified materialist alternative) is such an important question 
for theology and philosophy, as well as science. If I say that "the first life form was designed 
by intelligence," my statement explains something, even if I can say nothing about the identity 
of the designer or the means by which the design was executed. What it explains (if it is true) 
is that we are on the wrong road if we are seeking to discover how life can be made without a 
designing intelligence. Detailed truth builds upon basic truth. If we base our research on 
counterfactual assumptions we are likely to be heading up a blind alley. 


It is also illogical to reject a basic starting point simply because it is a starting point, and 
therefore rests upon something whose origin is unexplained. The nature of explanation is that 
one thing is explained on the basis of something else which is taken for granted, and the chain 
of explanation must either end at some point or go around in an endless circle. A mind-first 
approach starts with mind in existence, and a matter-first approach starts with matter in 
existence. (This symmetry remains even when materialists obscure it by invoking devices 
such as an eternal cycle of evolving universes, or the replacement of "matter" by fluctuations 
in a quantum vacuum, or equations employing imaginary time that portray a universe without 
a beginning.) The advantage of starting with matter is that matter seems simpler, even though 
humans are no more able to make matter from nothing than mind from nothing. Other things 
being equal, a simple starting point is preferable to a complex one. This is the kernel of truth 


in the paragraph by Dawkins previously quoted. But are the other things equal? The 
advantage of starting with mind is that mind has capacities which matter lacks, capacities 
which may be necessary to explain the world. If there is convincing evidence that mindless 
matter can produce life, and even mind, then the matter-first position holds the advantage. But 
if matter lacks those capacities, then it will be more productive of truth to start with mind. It is 
not scientific to assume that matter has such capabilities merely because that is what scientists 
would like to believe. 


Dawkins is one of many scientists who hold that materialism and science are effectively the 
same thing. Another fervent materialist, Harvard University geneticist Richard Lewontin, has 
written that the key to educating the public about science is not to emphasize the teaching of 
particular facts and theories, but rather to teach students to believe in materialism as a 
philosophy and in "Science, as the only begetter of truth." In Lewontin's words, "We exist as 
material beings in a material world, all of whose phenomena are the consequences of material 
relations among material entities." He even invokes another verse of John's Gospel in this 
connection, proclaiming that materialism is "the truth that makes you free." (It sets you free 
from priests and superstition.) Lewontin is as skeptical as I am about much of what passes as 
evolutionary theory, including the adaptationist theories of Richard Dawkins, which he 
dismisses as "just-so stories." He is also keenly aware that it is not only in disreputable fields 
like astrology or the softer sciences that one may find biased testing or inflated claims. 
Pseudoscience sometimes thrives in prestigious universities and hospitals, with the support of 
powerful government agencies. Why, then, should we trust science? Here is Lewontin's 
answer: 


We take the side of science in spite of the patent absurdity of some of its 
constructs, in spite of its failure to fulfill many of its extravagant promises of 
health and life, in spite of the tolerance of the scientific community for 
unsubstantiated just-so stories, because we have a prior commitment, a 
commitment to materialism. It is not that the methods and institutions of 
science somehow compel us to accept a material explanation of the 
phenomenal world, but, on the contrary, that we are forced by our a priori 
adherence to material causes to create an apparatus of investigation and a set of 
concepts that produce material explanations, no matter how counterintuitive, 
no matter how mystifying to the uninitiated. Moreover, that materialism is 
absolute, for we cannot allow a Divine Foot in the door.... To appeal to an 
omnipotent deity is to allow that at any moment the regularities of nature may 
be ruptured, than miracles may happen. 


[All quotes are from Lewontin, "Billions and Billions of Demons," in the New York Review of 
Books, January 9, 1997.] 


To say that the commitment to materialism is a priori is to imply that science should stick to 
materialism even if scientific testing does not support the claim that matter can create life or 
mind. This degree of commitment is thought to be required because the existence of a creating 
mind threatens the picture of a world that is ruled only by law and chance. But the omnipotent 
deity as law maker could be viewed as underwriting the natural laws rather than threatening 
them, even if rare exceptions are allowed. Once again, we seem to be encountering the "all or 
nothing" fallacy that excludes the huge middle ground in between. Modern legal systems 
authorize the President or Prime Minister to pardon criminals, but this provision for 
discretionary exceptions does not prevent a lawyer from telling a convicted narcotics dealer 


approximately how long he can expect to spend in prison. (Scientific predictions are also 
often approximate or statistical.) Medical doctors occasionally encounter astonishing cures or 
remissions that elude explanation. However they explain the anomalies, the doctors rightly 
retain their trust in the efficacy of scientific medicine for the great majority of cases. 


The Divine Foot does not threaten a science that is content to be one important road to truth, 
but it does threaten "Science as the only begetter of truth." Is it really in the best interest of 
science itself to claim the power to explain everything? It is easy to see why ambitious 
scientists would be attracted to a philosophy that maximizes the explanatory power of science, 
but this very advantage creates a paradox. If science explains literally everything in terms of 
physical causes, then it also explains the scientific mind and its thoughts. If matter is 
ultimately all there is, and if our brains are the product of mindless chemical combinations, 
and if "the mind is merely what the brain does,"then our thoughts and theories are products of 
mindless forces. This disquieting point remains valid even if the relationship between 
chemistry and thought is deemed to be complex, as in the "computational theory of the mind." 
A computer may come up with some astonishing answers, but it computes within the 
boundaries set by its designer. The computer Deep Blue plays chess much better than its 
programmers could, but it will never defy them and choose to write poetry instead. 


On materialist assumptions it is mysterious that we can reach truth by scientific investigation, 
exploiting mental capacities that would have been useless in the conditions in which they 
supposedly evolved. One common materialist speculation is that the most advanced human 
mental capacities are accidental products of a big brain explosion that just happened to 
produce a great deal more capability than primitive man could make use of at the time. I 
would say that such an explanation explains precisely nothing, especially when it comes from 
scientists who indignantly reject the idea that brain size is a reliable measure of human 
intelligence today. When we consider all the implications, scientists may have as much reason 
as theologians to be suspicious of materialist reductionism when it is applied to the mind. 


Don't misunderstand me; I am no anti-rationalist. I am convinced that we really do have the 
ability to reason from sound premises to true conclusions, when our minds are operating as 
they should, and that our best theories correspond at least approximately to "the way things 
really are." The question is whether the ability to theorize. which is different in kind from 
anything in the animal world, can be explained from a materialist starting point. Widespread 
ambivalence on this point helps to explain why there is so much resistance, even among 
materialists, to extending Darwinian explanations from the body (where they are dubious 
enough) to the mind. The Pope wants the Darwinists to leave the mind to the Church, and 
Stephen Jay Gould wants them to leave it to left-wing politics. Richard Dawkins says that "we 
are survival machines -- robot vehicles blindly programmed to preserve the selfish molecules 
known as genes." (The Selfish Gene, Preface to 1976 edition) A little later he is fomenting 
robot rebellion: "Let us understand what our own selfish genes are up to, because we may 
then at least have the chance to upset their designs, something that no other species has ever 
aspired to." (The Selfish Gene, 1989 edition, p. 3.) Dawkins ally Steven Pinker said it most 
dramatically: 


Well into my procreating years I am, so far, voluntarily childless, having 
squandered my biological resources reading and writing, doing research, 
helping out friends and students, and jogging in circles, ignoring the solemn 
imperative to spread my genes. By Darwinian standards I am a horrible 
mistake, a pathetic loser, not one iota less than if I were a card-carrying 


member of Queer Nation. But I am happy to be that way, and if my genes don't 
like it, they can jump in the lake. (Steven Pinker, How the Mind Works, Norton, 
1997, p. 52.) 


So it seems that we can rebel against our creator, eat the forbidden fruit, and strike off on our 
own. Pinker, otherwise a materialist of the purest water, introduces a different metaphysical 
starting point by insisting upon that self-governing "I." A consistent materialist knows that "I" 
is no more than a place holder for the material causes that produce the experience of 
subjectivity. But "I" wonder if there is such a thing as a truly consistent materialist. 


Despite these logical disadvantages, materialism as a definition of science has some apparent 
advantages that ensure its continuing popularity among scientists. An a priori adherence to 
materialism allows scientists to assume certain things that they very much wish to believe. 
They can assume, for example, that lifeless chemicals are endowed with the power to 
combine spontaneously to produce living organisms. This remarkable doctrine, decisively 
repudiated by Pasteur in the 19th Century when it was called "spontaneous generation," 
would be very difficult to prove, to put it mildly. But it is easy to assume, and spontaneous 
generation must have happened at least once if materialism is true. Thus Graham Cairns- 
Smith, who has brilliantly debunked the reigning "RNA-first" theory in origin of life studies, 
remains as convinced as Stanley Miller himself that the solution to the problem lies with 
chemistry. But is that conviction more than a leap of faith? 


Similarly, try to present convincing evidence that the Darwinian mutation/selection 
mechanism really does have the kind of creative power needed to make complex organs like 
wings and eyes and brains or even cells. By "convincing" evidence I mean evidence which is 
convincing to someone who is inclined to doubt, not just to those who are already convinced. 
Everybody with even a cursory knowledge of the literature knows that the textbook examples 
(Kettlewell's peppered moths, Grant's finch beaks) describe relatively trivial changes that 
involve no innovation or increase in genetic information. Debate this point (as I have) and you 
will find that most Darwinists quickly retreat to the vague claim that "evolution has occurred." 
But when materialism is assumed as the very basis of science, they can re-emerge a few 
logical steps later in triumph. Something had to guide evolution, to produce those wonders of 
apparent design, and natural selection is just about the only materialist contender. 


That is why we can have a Conference like this one, on the origin of life no, make that the 
origin of intelligent life -- in the universe. Without the a priori starting point in materialism, 
we might have to abandon the project on the ground that the available data are not sufficient 
even for informed speculation. I am the last person to want to spoil a party, particularly one as 
pleasant as this one, but I will take the risk. Is there a better way to define "science?" 


The Challenge of Intelligent Design Theory 


The challenge that materialist theories of evolution face today can be summarized briefly. 
First, Richard Dawkins himself began The Blind Watchmaker, his influential restatement of 
neo-Darwinism, with the observation that "biology is the study of complicated things that give 
the appearance of having been designed for a purpose." Dawkins also agrees that living 
organisms contain vast quantities of genetic information, far more than in a typical computer 
program. In Dawkins' own words: 


Physics books may be complicated, but ... the objects and phenomena that a 
physics book describes are simpler than a single cell in the body of its author. 
And the author consists of trillions of those cells, many of them different from 
each other, organized with intricate architecture and precision-engineering into 
a working machine capable of writing a book.... Each nucleus... contains a 
digitally coded database larger, in information content, that all 30 volumes of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica put together. And this figure is for each cell, not 
all the cells of the body put together. (The Blind Watchmaker, pp. 2-3) 


Complex specified information of this kind is something that, in all ordinary human 
experience, is produced only by intelligence. Moreover, the information is fundamentally 
distinct from the medium in which it is inscribed, so that it cannot be explained or understood 
solely in terms of physical or chemical laws. This is an aspect of reality that we encounter 
every day in reading a book, or a document on a computer screen.. The information is not a 
product, "emergent" or otherwise, of the laws which govern the combining of ink and paper. 
Something else in this case the mind and meaning of the author has to be taken into account. 
Another distinguished evolutionary biologist, George C. Williams, has put the point 
eloquently: 


Evolutionary biologists have failed to realize that they work with two more or 
less incommensurable domains: that of information and that of matter.... These 
two domains can never be brought together in any kind of the sense usually 
implied by the term "reductionism." ...The gene is a package of information, 
not an object. The pattern of base pairs in a DNA molecule specifies the gene. 
But the DNA molecule is the medium, not the message. Maintaining this 
distinction between the medium and the message is absolutely indispensable to 
clarity of thought about evolution. 


Putting these points together: we see that to account for life (in this case, the cell), we have to 
explain not only the origin of the chemicals but also the origin of the information. The neo- 
Darwinian explanation is well-known. It assumes that a very simple replicating organism 
started one way or another. Thereafter, the theory ascribes the increases in information to 
random mutation, and insists that the vast quantity of information can be provided by 
mutation in very small doses, if each dose immediately adds to the ability of the organism to 
survive and reproduce. 


There are many excellent reasons for doubting the adequacy of this kind of explanation. 
Random changes (such as copying errors in the DNA) do not generate increases in 
information, whether they are small or large. It is not necessarily easier to provide the same 
amount of information in multitudinous small doses, rather than a single large one. Each 
increment is less unlikely, but the price one pays is that one has to have a great many 
increments, each of which must supply the precise kind of new information required. To 
illustrate the point with an analogy: It is hard enough to earn one million dollars by winning 
the grand prize in a lottery, but it is no easier to achieve that feat by winning a $100 prize 
10,000 times. 


Even if mutation is capable of providing the increments in genetic information, what we know 
of organisms does not support the assumption that the complexity can be built up by 
individual steps which are increasingly adaptive. This is the central point of biochemist 
Michael Behe's book Darwin's Black Box, (Free Press 1996), which has had a wide readership 


in the United States and is being translated into many other languages. According to Behe, 
Dawkins' blind watchmaker thesis is a relic of a nineteenth century science which lacked the 
understanding of biological mechanisms that recent advances in molecular biology have 
provided. The biologists who established the still-dominant Darwinian orthodoxy thought of 
the cell as an undifferentiated blob of "protoplasm." The organism (and especially the cell) 
was to them a "black box" -- a machine which does wonderful things by some mechanism 
nobody knows. Behe explains that biochemists are now able to explore part of the insides of 
that black box, and what they find inside is "irreducible complexity." A system is irreducibly 
complex if it is "composed of several well-matched, interacting parts that contribute to the 
basic function, wherein the removal of any one of the parts causes the system to effectively 
cease functioning." Life at the molecular level is replete with such systems, and biologists for 
the most part do not even attempt to explain how they could have come into existence by the 
Darwinian mechanism. The few examples that are do try to meet the problem are replete with 
hand-waving. Crucial components "appear" or "arise" out of nowhere, as required. 


That's enough for now. I don't need to make the entire case for intelligent design, but merely 
to make the argument that there is something here worth examining on a fair basis. I 
emphasize that, although I am talking about a minority viewpoint I am not relying on 
anything that can be dismissed as fringe science. Behe is a research biochemist with 
impeccable qualifications. His scientific descriptions are echoed by his materialist colleagues; 
it is only the philosophy that causes disagreements. The more theoretical aspects of intelligent 
design are discussed in (among many other places) two books from Cambridge University 
Press from scientific scholars with appropriate pedigrees. [Hubert Yockey, Information 
Theory and Molecular Biology (Cambridge University Press 1992); William Dembski, The 
Design Inference (Cambridge University Press, 1998). 


If living systems are composed of complex specified information, and if information is 
fundamentally distinct from matter, and if contemporary evolutionary science has failed to 
provide an adequate information-generating mechanism, then it is reasonable to conclude at 
least provisionally that the materialist cause is flunking the test. The materialists have a right 
to reply, of course, and they may win the argument in the end. But -- if science is based on 
testability rather than on a priori adherence to materialism -- they will need to respond with 
scientific evidence that shows that natural selection (or some other specific mechanism) can 
create as advertised. 


I published a version of this argument in the October, 1996 issue of the journal Biology and 
Philosophy, mainly in the hope that Dawkins and Williams would respond. They did respond 
in the same issue. Along with the expected ad hominem arguments, they both made the same 
substantive point, which is correct as far as it goes. They said that the mere fact that 
information and matter are separate kinds of entities does not mean that the information has to 
be supplied by intelligence if the information content is sufficiently low. As Williams put it: 


Johnson's argument is based on some obvious fallacies, such as information 
requiring an intelligent author. The pattern of slow-moving waves in sand 
dunes records information about what the wind has been doing lately. Their 
shadow pattern observed late in the day is information about the structure of 
the dunes and less directly about the wind. The only author recognizable here 
is the wind. Similar patternings must arise in any complex molecular, including 
the prebiotic. If one kind of molecular pattern influences others in ways that 
increase the incidence of that pattern, a hypercycle subject to natural selection 


has arisen. That would be analogous to some pattern of dune shadows making 
it more likely that the responsible winds would occur more frequently. That the 
author of genetic information is as stupid as the wind is apparent in the 
functionally stupid historical constraints discussed in Chapter 6 of my 1992 
book [citing apparently suboptimal biological systems]. [George C. Williams, 
"Reply to Johnson," in Biology and Philosophy (Vol. 11, n. 4, October, 1996), 
p. 541. (Emphasis added). 


I think Williams' argument misses the main point, but I do like the way he defines the issue. 
Evolutionary biology has traditionally asked the wrong questions, such as "do organisms 
vary?" or Darwin's "are the species immutable?" Of course organisms vary, and of course the 
Species are not immutable. The more interesting question is: "Where does the genetic 
information come from?" Some kinds of information can be produced by unintelligent causes; 
other kinds can not. The kind of information recorded in sand dunes illustrates the former; the 
kind of information recorded in physics textbooks, and even more in the mind of the physicist, 
represents the latter. Information theory is the branch of science that explicates the difference, 
and the latest word on the subject is to be found in William Dembski's book, The Design 
Inference. There are speculative ideas, such as Eigen's hypercycles and the Darwin/Dawkins 
blind watchmaker mechanism, that claim to bridge the gap. The question is: are these 
mechanisms convincing when you view them from a metaphysically neutral posture, or only 
when you view them with an a priori commitment to materialism? 


Conclusion 


A quote from the late Carl Sagan captures the essential issue. In a book published shortly 
before his death he said: 


At the heart of science is an essential balance between two seemingly contradictory attitudes 
-- an openness to new ideas, no matter how bizarre or counterproductive, and the most 
ruthless scrutiny of all ideas, old and new... Consider this claim: As I walk along, time -- as 
measured by my wristwatch or my aging process -- slows down.... Here's another: Matter and 
antimatter are all the time, throughout the universe, being created from nothing. Here's a third: 
once in a very great while, your car will spontaneously ooze through the brick wall of your 
garage and be found the next morning on the street. They're all absurd! But the first is a 
statement of special relativity, and the other two are consequences of quantum mechanics 
(vacuum fluctuations and barrier tunneling, they're called). Like it or not, that's the way the 
world is. If you insist it's ridiculous, you'll be forever closed to some of the major findings on 
the rules that govern the universe. Carl Sagan, The Demon-Haunted World: Science as a 
Candle in the Dark, p. 306 (Random House 1995). 


"Like it or not, that's the way the world is." Sagan understood that prejudice of every kind is 
the ultimate enemy of science, but he could not grasp the possibility that he might be guilty of 
the fault he ascribed to others. He was incapable of conceiving that his own faction might 
have so strong a wish that materialism be true that they would be willing to set up an a priori 
philosophical principle as their God, and exempt it from the ruthless scrutiny that science 
otherwise requires.. (I know this for a fact, because I tried without success to explain the 
concept to Sagan in a long dinner conversation at Cornell University hosted by our mutual 
friend William Provine. Sagan didn't just disagree -- he couldn't grasp the concept.) If Sagan 
could have removed the plank from his own eye, he would have seen better to remove the 
splinter from his brother's eye. 


True believers in the scientific method, among whom I count myself, do not exempt ourselves 
from scientific standards. If we prefer to believe in divine creation we recognize that the facts 
may not support our preference, and if we prefer to believe in materialism we do the same. 
That insistence on questioning what we might want to believe, and applying the same critical 
standards to ourselves that we recommend to others, is how I define "science." How do you 
define it? 
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On February 27, 1994, The Los Angeles Times published an editorial defending orthodox 
science against a host of enemies. First on the enemies' list came the infamous creationists, of 
course, who engage in what the Times called "pernicious efforts...to infiltrate the public 
schools with the arrant nonsense of 'creation science."" 


The L.A. Times warned that science also faces new enemies on the left, however. These 
include Afro-centrists who promote theories of black racial superiority and Native Americans 
who question the "well-established anthropological fact" that their ancestors migrated to 
America from Asia across the Bering Strait. 


The Times also deplored the fact that aid and comfort is given to these enemies of science by 
certain "post-modernist" scholars, who argue that all knowledge is relative and that 
mainstream Western scientists therefore have no greater authority to explain reality than other 
thinkers. 


In short, The Los Angeles Times saw the authority of science as being under attack from all 
directions, with some of the attacks coming from prestigious or fashionable academics of the 
left. The editorial response was a straightforward declaration of cultural war against the 
critics. The newspaper did not consider the possibility that the contemporary scientific world 
view might actually contain any subjective or debatable elements, although it did 
acknowledge that individual scientists sometimes commit fraud or error. 


With respect to any challenge to scientific doctrines from religion, the Times quoted the 
current President of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, genetics 
professor Francisco Ayala of the Irvine Campus of the University of California and a former 
Catholic priest, as saying that "science does not contradict religion." 


In interpreting what it took Ayala to mean, however, the Times drew a firm line in the sand. It 
stated, "Religion has a legitimate role in the discourse over the ultimate origin of matter, a 
mystery that science may never solve." After that ultimate beginning, however, to ascribe any 
role to God in the history of the cosmos would be to "seek refuge from scientific uncertainty 
in the irrational." The editorial went on to warn that departure from scientific orthodoxy on 


the subject of biological evolution would lead inevitably to "intellectual and economic 
suicide," because "scientific and technological prowess is critical to American 
competitiveness in a global economy." The Times even advertised a "hotline" 800 number that 
"right-thinking" parents and teachers were encouraged to call for assistance "in resisting the 
forces of ignorance." 


Intolerance Bordering on Hatred 


An on-going academic freedom case at San Francisco State University provides another 
illustration of the extreme disapproval with which the current scientific orthodoxy regards the 
concept of a God who does not retire from all further activity after the ultimate origin of 
matter. Biology professor Dean Kenyon was the co-author 26 years ago of a respected book 
entitled Biochemical Predestination, which supported the orthodox scientific theory that 
living organisms evolved from non-living chemicals through natural chemical processes. As 
the years went by, Kenyon's doubts grew, however, and eventually he concluded that the 
evidence did not support the assumption that unintelligent material processes are capable of 
forming living organisms by chemical evolution. 


As instructor of a large introductory course for non-majors, Kenyon taught his students the 
prevailing theories of chemical and biological evolution, but he also taught the weaknesses of 
those theories and suggested that life might in fact be the product of "intelligent design" - 
however distasteful that prospect might be to orthodox scientific materialists. A few students 
complained, and the professor was called on the carpet. The department chairman and the 
dean of science told him that his teaching of intelligent design amounted to Biblical 
creationism, and that to consider this possibility favorably was to bring the forbidden topic of 
religion into science. To ensure that he had no further opportunity to advocate such 
absurdities, Kenyon was removed from his regular classroom duties and relegated to 
laboratory supervision. 


Kenyon challenged this administrative action by bringing a complaint before SFSU's 
Academic Freedom Committee. The committee ruled that professors of biology, like those 
who teach other subjects, have a right to dissent from the prevailing orthodoxy in their field. 
It, therefore, unanimously urged the administrators to reinstate Kenyon in his normal teaching 
assignments. The dean and department chairman balked at first, but they gave way after the 
full academic senate voted to support the committee's recommendation. Kenyon had won a 
victory, and students at San Francisco State will at least temporarily be exposed to a 
viewpoint which the reigning authorities in the scientific world regard with a disgust 
bordering on hatred. 


How long this victory will last is questionable, however. In February, the biology faculty at 
San Francisco State adopted, by vote of 27 to 5, a resolution declaring, "There is no scientific 
evidence to support the concept of intelligent design," and therefore "the intelligent design 
view is not scientific." In context, the statement, like many others on the subject from the 
scientific community, tries to combine two discordant propositions. On the one hand, the 
scientific authorities want to say that intelligent design is not eligible for consideration 
because it is religion, not science, and on the other hand they want to say they have 
thoroughly considered the concept and rejected it as false. 


The apparent purpose of this confused declaration is to set the stage for some effort to prevent 
Kenyon from telling students that he thinks there is evidence for intelligent design, but what 
will happen next is anybody's guess. 


A Creating God vs. a Created God 


The bitter debate over whether "creation" or "intelligent design" may be considered as a 
possibility in scientific discourse is no minor matter. Behind it lies one of the most important 
questions of human existence: Did God create Man, or did Man create God? Theism - 
whether Christian, Jewish, or Islamic - proclaims the former. Scientific naturalism, the 
philosophy of contemporary natural science, proclaims the latter. According to the scientific 
naturalist version of cosmic history, nature is a permanently closed system of material effects 
that can never be influenced by something from outside - like God, for example. For 
governmental and educational purposes today, science is defined as proceeding from 
naturalistic premises, and science is given exclusive authority to portray objective reality. This 
means scientific naturalism is effectively the established religious philosophy of America. 


God, in this metaphysical system, is inherently a product of human imagination, and therefore 
a relic from prescientific times, when humans knew no better than to attribute to a 
supernatural being their own existence and that of everything else they encountered. Science 
has allegedly changed all that, and made all educated persons aware that we are in reality 
products of mindless, purposeless, material processes. In the words of one of the most 
influential of modern Darwinists, the Harvard paleontologist George Gaylord Simpson, the 
"meaning of evolution" is "Man is the result of a purposeless and natural process that did not 
have him in mind." Evolutionary scientists often blur that message for tactical reasons, but 
they will never abandon it. Whatever you may think that word "evolution" means, the people 
who direct science education mean by it that our existence is an accident, and we are 
responsible to no creator. 


Some scientific naturalists are aggressive atheists, but most take the line of The Los Angeles 
Times editorialist: God may exist, and may even be allowed to establish the initial conditions 
at the absolute beginning of space and time, but thereafter God must mind his own business 
and stay out of "our" cosmos. In particular, God must neither program the evolutionary 
process in advance nor step in from time to time to give it a nudge - unless He is prepared to 
endure the combined wrath of The Los Angeles Times and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. We might say the problem with God is not that He does not exist, 
but that naturalistic philosophy has relegated Him to the ranks of the permanently 
unemployed. 


Scientific naturalism provides our established religious philosophy with its picture of reality. 
Liberal rationalism provides its ethical and political starting point. If we are accidental 
products of a purposeless cosmos, as science currently tells us, then there are no objective 
values which we are obligated to respect. Value is inherently a human creation in a naturalistic 
universe. As individuals or as societies, we create values out of our imagination, just as we 
created God, and we can recreate those values as we choose. That is why marriage, for 
example, can be culturally redefined at any time. Marriage is not inherently a lifetime union 
between a husband and a wife, looking to the production of children. It was defined that way 
in a pre-modern culture, and our modernist or post-modernist culture can redefine it to include 
arrangements intended to be only temporary, or same-sex unions, or even arrangements 


involving multiple partners. Why not, now that we know the God who supposedly created 
marriage was in fact created out of the imagination of our ancestors? 


Modernism Defined 


The long name for our established religious philosophy is scientific naturalism and liberal 
rationalism; for convenience I will simply refer to it as "modernism." Modernism is typically 
defined as the condition that begins when people realize God is truly dead, and we are 
therefore on our own. Modernism has a number of real or apparent advantages that have 
enabled it to become the ruling philosophy of our time. I will first state these advantages now, 
as a defender of modernism might describe them. My critique will come later. 


(1) Modernism's metaphysical foundation rests firmly upon scientific naturalism, which is 
"the way things really are." Through science we now know that nature, of which we are a 
recently evolved part, really is a purposeless system of material causes and effects, whether 
we like it or not. Any other system - particularly one based upon supposed divine 
commandments - would therefore be founded upon illusion rather than reality. The fact is man 
invented God, rather than the other way around. Once science has established the facts, there 
is no going back to prescientific beliefs, however attractive those beliefs may have been in 
their time. 


(2) Modernist naturalism equals rationality because it excludes consideration of miracles, 
defined as arbitrary breaks in the chain of material causes and effects. This way of defining 
rationality is particularly important to scientists, who see the success of science as 
inextricably linked to the presumption that no supernatural mind or spirit ever interferes with 
the orderly (but purposeless) course of natural events. For most modernists, the identification 
of naturalism with rationality is so complete that they do not think of naturalism as a distinct 
and controversial metaphysical doctrine, but simply assume it as part of the definition of 
"reason." 


(3) Modernist naturalism is liberating, especially in gender roles and sexual behavior, because 
it frees people from the illusion that outdated cultural norms have permanent validity as 
commands of God. Persons who attack scientific naturalism, or the theory of evolution, 
probably do so as part of a disguised agenda to re-establish a patriarchal and stifling code of 
sexual behavior. Thus The Los Angeles Times has repeatedly attacked the Vista, California 
(San Diego County), School Board for threatening to allow challenges to Darwinism in the 
curriculum and for attempting to institute a sex education curriculum based upon abstinence 
rather than "safe sex." The modernist media see challenges to Darwinism or sexual freedom 
for teenagers as equivalent manifestations of religious fundamentalism, and hence 
unconstitutional. 


(4) Modernist naturalism supplies the philosophical basis for democratic liberty, because it 
relies only upon knowledge which is in principle available to every citizen. Persons who wish 
to make public policy from some divine revelation are inherently undemocratic, because they 
assert authority based on knowledge revealed only to them, and hence is not available to 
others. 


In contrast, the observations and methods of reasoning employed by science are universally 
accessible in principle, although the special study required limits the capacity of ordinary 
citizens to understand them in practice. If public debate is carried out only on the basis of 


knowledge derived from sensory experience and scientific investigation, then in principle 
everyone can participate on equal terms. Debates between competing supernaturalistic 
ideologies can be settled only by force, whereas debate on naturalistic principles is open to 
reason and hence to peaceful solution. 


(5) Finally, modernist government is acceptable even to many religious people, including 
theists who prudently want to avoid clashing with natural science. Modernism is not anti- 
religious, as we have seen, provided that "belief in God" stays in its proper place in private 
life. Believers may have their own churches, and may send their children to private religious 
schools if they can afford to do so, provided they do not try to claim a place for their views in 
the public square by, for example, seeking to advocate them in the public schools. 


To the extent that the religious folk agree to remain in the sanctuary of private life, and cede 
control of the public square and especially public education to the modernists, the modernists 
can afford to leave them alone. If faced with a genuine challenge to their right to rule the 
culture, however, modernists would have to fight back by making explicit what is already 
implicit in their philosophy: man created God rather than the other way around. Theistic 
religion can escape the potentially lethal scrutiny of modernist science only by accepting 
modernist domination of public life. 


Rule by modernists may actually be more acceptable to many theists than rule by theists. 
Theistic religion takes many forms, and Protestants, Catholics and Jews may in some cases be 
more suspicious of each other than they are of modernist agnostics, who claim to be "neutral" 
on disputed questions of religious doctrine. 


The restriction of religion to private life therefore does not necessarily threaten the vital 
interests of the majority religion, if there is one, and it protects minority religions from 
tyranny of the majority. It also provides theistic religion in general with a measure of 
protection from the potentially lethal scrutiny of scientific naturalism. 


When I describe modernist naturalism as the established religious philosophy of America, 
therefore, I do not mean that everyone is required to believe it. The American version of 
modernism does not aspire to obliterate theism, as Soviet Marxism did, but to marginalize it 
and thus render it harmless. Modernism is established in the sense that the intellectual 
community, usually invoking the power of the federal judiciary and the mystique of the 
Constitution, vigorously and almost always successfully insists that law and public education 
must be based upon naturalistic assumptions. 


Although the national motto may be "In God We Trust," good citizens of the modernist state 
trust in God only with respect to matters that concern no one but themselves and their 
families. When they take actions that affect others, trust in God becomes unconstitutional. 


Despite the great cultural authority of modernist philosophy today, I believe its hegemony will 
come under severe challenge in the 21st century. This is a complex subject that requires book- 
length treatment, but I will attempt here to describe briefly how the five apparent advantages 
of modernism may turn into disadvantages. 


First, naturalism is not "the way things really are." The impression that science has validated 
naturalism is a metaphysical illusion. What has happened is the enterprise of historical 
science--the scientific picture of the history of the Cosmos from the big bang to the 


appearance of human consciousness--has been defined by metaphysical naturalists as the 
application of their philosophy to cosmic history. This is best seen in terms of the history of 
life, where it is axiomatic with evolutionary biologists and chemists that only purposeless, 
unintelligent material processes were involved in creating the immensely complex and diverse 
forms of life that exist today. 


As the experience of Dean Kenyon, professor at San Francisco State University, illustrates, 
the alternative possibility--that a pre-existing intelligence brought life into existence for a 
purpose--is ideologically unacceptable and may not be considered. In my experience many 
evolutionary scientists, including professors at Christian institutions, are so thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the premise that science means naturalism that they are unable to formulate 
the concept of intelligent cause as a hypothesis, or to imagine how something might show 
signs of being created by intelligence rather than by non-intelligence. 


The dogma that life is the product of unintelligent material processes is not only unproven, it 
is quite improbable when it is not assumed as part of the definition of science. An attempt to 
back up that statement would be beyond the subject of this paper; the case is made in books 
like my own Darwin on Trial and Thaxton, Bradley, and Olsen's book The Mystery of Life's 
Origin. A substantial literature following up on these books is already in press or in 
preparation, and I am confident that unbiased investigation will eventually undermine the 
monolithic materialism of the biological research community. 


My point for now is not to argue the case for the existence of a creator, but to point out the 
importance of the issue. Many Christian intellectuals have mistakenly assumed that 
naturalism in science can be smoothly combined with theism in religion and ethics, as if 
naturalism and theism were "two truths" that do not conflict with each other. But theological 
or ethical reflection makes sense only against a corresponding background reality. If 
naturalism is "the way things really are," then theistic religion does not go out of business, but 
it does change its character. It becomes tacitly understood as part of human subjectivity, so 
that the test of a good religious belief is not objective truth, but whether the belief has 
beneficial effects in the life of the believer. 


The spirit of religion in a culture where only naturalism can be objectively true is captured by 
the remark attributed to President Eisenhower: "Every American should have a religion, and I 
don't care what it is." The same relativistic spirit pervades Yale Law Professor Steven Carter's 
recent defense of "religion in general" in The Culture of Unbelief. 


The metaphysical problem explains why Christians as such have next to no scholarly standing 
in the secular academy. When George Marsden complained in a recent paper that theistic 
thinking remains shut out of academic discourse, Berkeley History Professor David Hollinger 
replied by doubting whether theists have anything distinctive of value to say. It is a fair point 
in a naturalistic academic culture. If God is a product of the human imagination, how can 
attributing human beliefs to this imaginary being add anything of objective value to the 
conversation? On the other hand, if God is objectively real, and if our culture is ignoring that 
reality, then theists have something as valuable to say as did the prophets of Israel in their 
time. 


Does Modernism Equal Rationality? 


The second advantage claimed for naturalism is that it is equivalent to rationality, because it 
assumes a model of reality in which all events are in principle accessible to scientific 
investigation. Recall the Los Angeles Times editorial, which characterized reliance on the 
supernatural (after the ultimate beginning) as "seek[ing] refuge from scientific uncertainty in 
the irrational." When an unusual scientist like Dean Kenyon suggests the possibility that 
organisms may contain a kind of complex information that can come only from intelligence, 
scientists--including many who are professors at Christian institutions, recoil in horror from 
the thought. Any visible sign of God's activity seems to threaten a world of constant miracles 
where nothing can be predicted with confidence. 


The assumption that nature is all there is, and that nature has been governed by the same rules 
at all times and places, makes it possible for natural science to be confident that it can explain 
such things as how life began. This advantage comes at a heavy price, however. Naturalism 
opens up the whole world of fact to scientific knowledge, but by the same token it consigns 
the whole realm of value to human subjectivity. This consequence is unavoidable, because 
humans created by purposeless material processes can have nothing but themselves to look to 
in deciding how life ought to be lived. On questions of value, science, the only source of 
objective knowledge, cannot supply answers. On naturalistic assumptions science can say a 
lot about how creation may have occurred, but one thing it can never say is that the world so 
created is good. Only God can say that. 


Of course I am describing the famous fact/value dichotomy, which says that we can have 
knowledge of facts but only beliefs about values. The inevitable consequence is that the 
relativistic position on values or ethics always has the upper hand. Yale Law Professor Arthur 
Leff expressed this whimsically in an outstanding lecture that I have quoted elsewhere. Say 
that adultery (for example) is wrong, Leff said, and you are likely to be met by "the grand sez 
who." There may be arguments against committing adultery, but there are counter-arguments 
as well (love must not be denied). Who can decide? A bumper sticker common in college 
towns like Berkeley says "Question Authority." I have heard of another sticker that reads: 
"Who are you to tell me to Question Authority?" 


The practical consequences of this anarchy on value questions are visible in our naturalistic 
universities today. On the "fact" side of the campus, in the hard sciences, a model of objective 
knowledge rules. On the "value" side, in the humanities, we find multiculturalism, post- 
modernism, and deconstruction. The most influential voices in the humanities tell us our 
thought should not seek to provide a "mirror of nature," and that truth is relative to particular 
interpretive communities, who interpret texts by standards valid only for them. 
Multiculturalism and post-modernism are even beginning to threaten part of the realm of 
natural science, as the panicky tone of the Los Angeles Times editorial indicates. Where 
science continues to provide valuable technology it will probably be safe, but historical 
sciences like physical anthropology have little to do with technology and provide fertile 
terrain for mythmaking. 


The growing irrationalism on value questions suggest that a need may be felt for a broader 
concept of rationality, one which invites us to consider the possibility that writers like Dante 
and Milton knew something important which we have forgotten in our desire to maximize our 
control over the material world. Of course, a desire to have a more comprehensive model of 
rationality cannot be satisfied if modernist naturalism is "the way things really are," but it may 
dispose humanists to look favorably upon efforts to sub-ject naturalistic assumptions to 
critical scrutiny. 


Does Naturalism Liberate? 


The third advantage claimed for modernism is that it is liberating, especially in the area of 
sexual behavior and gender roles. Obviously the death of God makes people free from rules 
based upon what had been thought to be the word of God, and therefore invites a rethinking of 
such things as gender roles and sexual morality. We all know that this trend has gone very far, 
but some people think it should go still farther. Kristine Gebbie, the White House Assistant for 
AIDS programs, says that we are still a repressed, Victorian society that does not talk frankly 
about sex, especially in terms of emphasizing the positive side of sexual experience to 
teenagers. I would not have thought our faults lay in that direction, but Ms. Gebbie's view that 
the sexual revolution has not gone far enough is common in some circles, and especially 
among sex educators. 


My own opinion is Gebbie does not represent the wave of the future. Our nation is undergoing 
an epidemic of illegitimate births, with rates of illegitimacy among whites now soaring to 28 
percent while rates among inner city blacks in some areas are over 80 percent. The majority of 
these illegitimate births are to teenagers. 


A constitutional democracy is in serious trouble if its citizenry does not have a certain degree 
of education and civic virtue. That virtue is not likely to be cultivated effectively in families 
headed by unmarried teenagers. Experience has shown condoms are not the answer to the 
problem of teen pregnancy, nor do they help make absent fathers more responsible. If our 
opinion leaders do not grasp the dimensions of the problem, and persist in thinking our 
situation calls for more sexual liberation rather than self-control and family responsibility, I 
think they may learn better before long. But changing this situation will take powerful 
medicine, and not just words of exhortation. It may take a basic change in thinking. 


Is Naturalism Democratic? 


The fourth advantage of modernism is said to be that it is democratic. Consideration of this 
claimed advantage takes us back to the naturalistic model of rationality. Modernism begins 
with the death of God, and this begins when modern people, enlightened by science, grasp 
that God was never anything but a projection of our own selves, or perhaps our fathers' selves. 
It seemed to follow that when we discarded the illusory God, we would retain everything of 
value in religion, but relocate it in human experience, which is where religion must have come 
from in the first place. Knowledge founded on human experience, and thus in principle 
accessible to everybody, would provide a basis for a democratic political and ethical 
conversation to which all could contribute on equal terms. Combined with free public 
education, a secular monopoly of public discourse could secure democratic liberty and 
minimize religious discord. 


It should be evident by now, however, that things may work out very differently. What 
modernism may lead to is a growing doubt that there is any such thing as objective truth, with 
a consequent fragmenting of the body politic into separate groups with no common frame of 
reference. We hear much less about truth these days in the academic world than we hear about 
knowledge and power. Power ideologies, as 20th century history has demonstrated, are every 
bit as dangerous as religious fanaticism. Fragmentation in the academic world mirrors the 
fragmentation in geography, where empires are splitting up and the remnants are threatening 
to go to war with each other. The great need of the 21st century may turn out to be a unifying 
vision, and I do not think that science will be able to provide it. 


Benevolent Neutrality of Modernism? 


Finally, I noted that modernism as a ruling philosophy has been acceptable or even welcome 
to many theists. If each religious group could maintain its identity and values in private life, 
under the benevolent neutrality of modernists indifferent to religious controversies, then why 
protest? This comfortable arrangement depends, however, on a large and robust sphere of 
private activity. In the early twentieth century, the scope of government, especially national 
government, was modest. As the decades have gone by, however, the institutions of 
government directed by modernist philosophy have grown much more all-encompassing. 
Confining religion to private life means something entirely different when practically 
everything is regulated by public standards. 


For example, even public schools used to be private in the sense they were responsive to 
parents and local community values; now they are much more under the control of 
professional educators carrying out national policies based on modernist assumptions. Anti- 
discrimination laws also reach very far, and informal coercive policies of the same sort (such 
as have been directed against the Boy Scouts) reach even farther. Accrediting agencies are 
beginning to impose "diversity" standards upon private colleges, and this concept may 
eventually require institutions not only to accept students and faculty who do not believe in or 
practice Biblical moral standards, but even perhaps to maintain a campus atmosphere that is 
supportive of practices that the churches have traditionally discouraged. Legal scholars are 
already discussing proposals to remove tax exemptions from churches that do not meet 
secular requirements of gender equality. The political climate may not be prepared for such 
strong measures yet--but the history of anti-discrimination and affirmative action laws shows 
how rapidly such measures can expand. 


These examples are symptomatic of a broader problem. Believers in God cannot effectively 
in-sulate themselves from modernist influence by retiring to the sanctuary of private life. 
Modernism invades the sanctuary not only in the form of legal regulation, but through 
television, academic literature, and every form of cultural penetration. As a result, religious 
colleges, seminaries, and church bureaucracies are saturated with modernist thinking. As this 
becomes increasingly apparent, Christians are not likely to remain satisfied with a naturalistic 
culture that will not leave them alone. 


I will give just one current example. My own denomination, the Presbyterian Church (USA), 
is embroiled in a controversy over an international women's conference that denominational 
bureaucrats helped to sponsor last year, titled "Re-Imagining God, Church, and Community." 
The publicity has focused upon various horrors that occurred there, involving worship of the 
goddess Sophia, but I will not go into details because my point is a more general one. The 
very title of the conference implied its modernist foundations, regardless of what specific 
events were planned. The conference organizers considered it natural to "re-imagine God" 
because they took for granted the modernist assumption that God was imagined by humans in 
the first place. In re-imagining God to fit late 20th century feminist ideology, they were 
merely doing what modernists think theists always do. They were projecting their own 
qualities and desires onto an imaginary deity, and worshipping themselves. That such a 
conference could be planned by church staff, and subsidized with church funds awarded 
through regular processes, indicates that a very large party within the church has no idea that 
there is anything wrong with that way of thinking about God. 


In some ways the situation is discouraging, but in other respects it is good that the corruption 
is so apparent that many congregations within the denomination are finally grasping what is at 
stake and taking strong action to curb the abuses. The important thing is they learn that the 
problem goes beyond specific abuses and reflects a penetration of the church by a 
nonChristian philosophy which employs God-talk for relativistic ends. I am seeing many 
signs that the willingness to challenge modernist assumptions is growing among Christians. I 
find this very encouraging, because modernist penetration of the church is most dangerous 
when its philosophical roots are concealed, and Christians are fooled into thinking that they 
and the modernists are still fundamentally on the same side. 


If modernist naturalism were true, there would be no objective truth outside of science. In that 
case right and wrong would be a matter of cultural preference, or political power, and the 
power already available to modernists ideologies would be overwhelming. We would have no 
hope. But modernism is not true, and scientific research does not really support it if we can 
disentangle science from its domination by naturalistic metaphysics. All that requires is a 
determination to focus attention on the verbal manipulations and circular reasoning by which 
naturalism retains its power. Once the light is in the world, we know that the darkness can 
never put it out. 
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On February 27, 1994, The Los Angeles Times published an editorial defending orthodox 
science against a host of enemies. First on the enemies' list came the infamous creationists, of 
course, who engage in what the Times called "pernicious efforts...to infiltrate the public 
schools with the arrant nonsense of 'creation science." 


The L.A. Times warned that science also faces new enemies on the left, however. These 
include Afro-centrists who promote theories of black racial superiority and Native Americans 
who question the "well-established anthropological fact" that their ancestors migrated to 
America from Asia across the Bering Strait. 


The Times also deplored the fact that aid and comfort is given to these enemies of science by 
certain "post-modernist" scholars, who argue that all knowledge is relative and that 
mainstream Western scientists therefore have no greater authority to explain reality than other 
thinkers. 


In short, The Los Angeles Times saw the authority of science as being under attack from all 
directions, with some of the attacks coming from prestigious or fashionable academics of the 
left. The editorial response was a straightforward declaration of cultural war against the 
critics. The newspaper did not consider the possibility that the contemporary scientific world 


view might actually contain any subjective or debatable elements, although it did 
acknowledge that individual scientists sometimes commit fraud or error. 


With respect to any challenge to scientific doctrines from religion, the Times quoted the 
current President of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, genetics 
professor Francisco Ayala of the Irvine Campus of the University of California and a former 
Catholic priest, as saying that "science does not contradict religion." 


In interpreting what it took Ayala to mean, however, the Times drew a firm line in the sand. It 
stated, "Religion has a legitimate role in the discourse over the ultimate origin of matter, a 
mystery that science may never solve." After that ultimate beginning, however, to ascribe any 
role to God in the history of the cosmos would be to "seek refuge from scientific uncertainty 
in the irrational." The editorial went on to warn that departure from scientific orthodoxy on 
the subject of biological evolution would lead inevitably to "intellectual and economic 
suicide," because "scientific and technological prowess is critical to American 
competitiveness in a global economy." The Times even advertised a "hotline" 800 number that 
"right-thinking" parents and teachers were encouraged to call for assistance "in resisting the 
forces of ignorance." 


Intolerance Bordering on Hatred 


An on-going academic freedom case at San Francisco State University provides another 
illustration of the extreme disapproval with which the current scientific orthodoxy regards the 
concept of a God who does not retire from all further activity after the ultimate origin of 
matter. Biology professor Dean Kenyon was the co-author 26 years ago of a respected book 
entitled Biochemical Predestination, which supported the orthodox scientific theory that 
living organisms evolved from non-living chemicals through natural chemical processes. As 
the years went by, Kenyon's doubts grew, however, and eventually he concluded that the 
evidence did not support the assumption that unintelligent material processes are capable of 
forming living organisms by chemical evolution. 


As instructor of a large introductory course for non-majors, Kenyon taught his students the 
prevailing theories of chemical and biological evolution, but he also taught the weaknesses of 
those theories and suggested that life might in fact be the product of "intelligent design" - 
however distasteful that prospect might be to orthodox scientific materialists. A few students 
complained, and the professor was called on the carpet. The department chairman and the 
dean of science told him that his teaching of intelligent design amounted to Biblical 
creationism, and that to consider this possibility favorably was to bring the forbidden topic of 
religion into science. To ensure that he had no further opportunity to advocate such 
absurdities, Kenyon was removed from his regular classroom duties and relegated to 
laboratory supervision. 


Kenyon challenged this administrative action by bringing a complaint before SFSU's 
Academic Freedom Committee. The committee ruled that professors of biology, like those 
who teach other subjects, have a right to dissent from the prevailing orthodoxy in their field. 
It, therefore, unanimously urged the administrators to reinstate Kenyon in his normal teaching 
assignments. The dean and department chairman balked at first, but they gave way after the 
full academic senate voted to support the committee's recommendation. Kenyon had won a 
victory, and students at San Francisco State will at least temporarily be exposed to a 


viewpoint which the reigning authorities in the scientific world regard with a disgust 
bordering on hatred. 


How long this victory will last is questionable, however. In February, the biology faculty at 
San Francisco State adopted, by vote of 27 to 5, a resolution declaring, "There is no scientific 
evidence to support the concept of intelligent design," and therefore "the intelligent design 
view is not scientific." In context, the statement, like many others on the subject from the 
scientific community, tries to combine two discordant propositions. On the one hand, the 
scientific authorities want to say that intelligent design is not eligible for consideration 
because it is religion, not science, and on the other hand they want to say they have 
thoroughly considered the concept and rejected it as false. 


The apparent purpose of this confused declaration is to set the stage for some effort to prevent 
Kenyon from telling students that he thinks there is evidence for intelligent design, but what 
will happen next is anybody's guess. 


A Creating God vs. a Created God 


The bitter debate over whether "creation" or "intelligent design" may be considered as a 
possibility in scientific discourse is no minor matter. Behind it lies one of the most important 
questions of human existence: Did God create Man, or did Man create God? Theism - 
whether Christian, Jewish, or Islamic - proclaims the former. Scientific naturalism, the 
philosophy of contemporary natural science, proclaims the latter. According to the scientific 
naturalist version of cosmic history, nature is a permanently closed system of material effects 
that can never be influenced by something from outside - like God, for example. For 
governmental and educational purposes today, science is defined as proceeding from 
naturalistic premises, and science is given exclusive authority to portray objective reality. This 
means scientific naturalism is effectively the established religious philosophy of America. 


God, in this metaphysical system, is inherently a product of human imagination, and therefore 
a relic from prescientific times, when humans knew no better than to attribute to a 
supernatural being their own existence and that of everything else they encountered. Science 
has allegedly changed all that, and made all educated persons aware that we are in reality 
products of mindless, purposeless, material processes. In the words of one of the most 
influential of modern Darwinists, the Harvard paleontologist George Gaylord Simpson, the 
"meaning of evolution" is "Man is the result of a purposeless and natural process that did not 
have him in mind." Evolutionary scientists often blur that message for tactical reasons, but 
they will never abandon it. Whatever you may think that word "evolution" means, the people 
who direct science education mean by it that our existence is an accident, and we are 
responsible to no creator. 


Some scientific naturalists are aggressive atheists, but most take the line of The Los Angeles 
Times editorialist: God may exist, and may even be allowed to establish the initial conditions 
at the absolute beginning of space and time, but thereafter God must mind his own business 
and stay out of "our" cosmos. In particular, God must neither program the evolutionary 
process in advance nor step in from time to time to give it a nudge - unless He is prepared to 
endure the combined wrath of The Los Angeles Times and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. We might say the problem with God is not that He does not exist, 
but that naturalistic philosophy has relegated Him to the ranks of the permanently 
unemployed. 


Scientific naturalism provides our established religious philosophy with its picture of reality. 
Liberal rationalism provides its ethical and political starting point. If we are accidental 
products of a purposeless cosmos, as science currently tells us, then there are no objective 
values which we are obligated to respect. Value is inherently a human creation in a naturalistic 
universe. As individuals or as societies, we create values out of our imagination, just as we 
created God, and we can recreate those values as we choose. That is why marriage, for 
example, can be culturally redefined at any time. Marriage is not inherently a lifetime union 
between a husband and a wife, looking to the production of children. It was defined that way 
in a pre-modern culture, and our modernist or post-modernist culture can redefine it to include 
arrangements intended to be only temporary, or same-sex unions, or even arrangements 
involving multiple partners. Why not, now that we know the God who supposedly created 
marriage was in fact created out of the imagination of our ancestors? 


Modernism Defined 


The long name for our established religious philosophy is scientific naturalism and liberal 
rationalism; for convenience I will simply refer to it as "modernism." Modernism is typically 
defined as the condition that begins when people realize God is truly dead, and we are 
therefore on our own. Modernism has a number of real or apparent advantages that have 
enabled it to become the ruling philosophy of our time. I will first state these advantages now, 
as a defender of modernism might describe them. My critique will come later. 


(1) Modernism's metaphysical foundation rests firmly upon scientific naturalism, which is 
"the way things really are." Through science we now know that nature, of which we are a 
recently evolved part, really is a purposeless system of material causes and effects, whether 
we like it or not. Any other system - particularly one based upon supposed divine 
commandments - would therefore be founded upon illusion rather than reality. The fact is man 
invented God, rather than the other way around. Once science has established the facts, there 
is no going back to prescientific beliefs, however attractive those beliefs may have been in 
their time. 


(2) Modernist naturalism equals rationality because it excludes consideration of miracles, 
defined as arbitrary breaks in the chain of material causes and effects. This way of defining 
rationality is particularly important to scientists, who see the success of science as 
inextricably linked to the presumption that no supernatural mind or spirit ever interferes with 
the orderly (but purposeless) course of natural events. For most modernists, the identification 
of naturalism with rationality is so complete that they do not think of naturalism as a distinct 
and controversial metaphysical doctrine, but simply assume it as part of the definition of 
"reason." 


(3) Modernist naturalism is liberating, especially in gender roles and sexual behavior, because 
it frees people from the illusion that outdated cultural norms have permanent validity as 
commands of God. Persons who attack scientific naturalism, or the theory of evolution, 
probably do so as part of a disguised agenda to re-establish a patriarchal and stifling code of 
sexual behavior. Thus The Los Angeles Times has repeatedly attacked the Vista, California 
(San Diego County), School Board for threatening to allow challenges to Darwinism in the 
curriculum and for attempting to institute a sex education curriculum based upon abstinence 
rather than "safe sex." The modernist media see challenges to Darwinism or sexual freedom 
for teenagers as equivalent manifestations of religious fundamentalism, and hence 
unconstitutional. 


(4) Modernist naturalism supplies the philosophical basis for democratic liberty, because it 
relies only upon knowledge which is in principle available to every citizen. Persons who wish 
to make public policy from some divine revelation are inherently undemocratic, because they 
assert authority based on knowledge revealed only to them, and hence is not available to 
others. 


In contrast, the observations and methods of reasoning employed by science are universally 
accessible in principle, although the special study required limits the capacity of ordinary 
citizens to understand them in practice. If public debate is carried out only on the basis of 
knowledge derived from sensory experience and scientific investigation, then in principle 
everyone can participate on equal terms. Debates between competing supernaturalistic 
ideologies can be settled only by force, whereas debate on naturalistic principles is open to 
reason and hence to peaceful solution. 


(5) Finally, modernist government is acceptable even to many religious people, including 
theists who prudently want to avoid clashing with natural science. Modernism is not anti- 
religious, as we have seen, provided that "belief in God" stays in its proper place in private 
life. Believers may have their own churches, and may send their children to private religious 
schools if they can afford to do so, provided they do not try to claim a place for their views in 
the public square by, for example, seeking to advocate them in the public schools. 


To the extent that the religious folk agree to remain in the sanctuary of private life, and cede 
control of the public square and especially public education to the modernists, the modernists 
can afford to leave them alone. If faced with a genuine challenge to their right to rule the 
culture, however, modernists would have to fight back by making explicit what is already 
implicit in their philosophy: man created God rather than the other way around. Theistic 
religion can escape the potentially lethal scrutiny of modernist science only by accepting 
modernist domination of public life. 


Rule by modernists may actually be more acceptable to many theists than rule by theists. 
Theistic religion takes many forms, and Protestants, Catholics and Jews may in some cases be 
more suspicious of each other than they are of modernist agnostics, who claim to be "neutral" 
on disputed questions of religious doctrine. 


The restriction of religion to private life therefore does not necessarily threaten the vital 
interests of the majority religion, if there is one, and it protects minority religions from 
tyranny of the majority. It also provides theistic religion in general with a measure of 
protection from the potentially lethal scrutiny of scientific naturalism. 


When I describe modernist naturalism as the established religious philosophy of America, 
therefore, I do not mean that everyone is required to believe it. The American version of 
modernism does not aspire to obliterate theism, as Soviet Marxism did, but to marginalize it 
and thus render it harmless. Modernism is established in the sense that the intellectual 
community, usually invoking the power of the federal judiciary and the mystique of the 
Constitution, vigorously and almost always successfully insists that law and public education 
must be based upon naturalistic assumptions. 


Although the national motto may be "In God We Trust," good citizens of the modernist state 
trust in God only with respect to matters that concern no one but themselves and their 
families. When they take actions that affect others, trust in God becomes unconstitutional. 


Despite the great cultural authority of modernist philosophy today, I believe its hegemony will 
come under severe challenge in the 21st century. This is a complex subject that requires book- 
length treatment, but I will attempt here to describe briefly how the five apparent advantages 
of modernism may turn into disadvantages. 


First, naturalism is not "the way things really are." The impression that science has validated 
naturalism is a metaphysical illusion. What has happened is the enterprise of historical 
science--the scientific picture of the history of the Cosmos from the big bang to the 
appearance of human consciousness--has been defined by metaphysical naturalists as the 
application of their philosophy to cosmic history. This is best seen in terms of the history of 
life, where it is axiomatic with evolutionary biologists and chemists that only purposeless, 
unintelligent material processes were involved in creating the immensely complex and diverse 
forms of life that exist today. 


As the experience of Dean Kenyon, professor at San Francisco State University, illustrates, 
the alternative possibility--that a pre-existing intelligence brought life into existence for a 
purpose--is ideologically unacceptable and may not be considered. In my experience many 
evolutionary scientists, including professors at Christian institutions, are so thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the premise that science means naturalism that they are unable to formulate 
the concept of intelligent cause as a hypothesis, or to imagine how something might show 
signs of being created by intelligence rather than by non-intelligence. 


The dogma that life is the product of unintelligent material processes is not only unproven, it 
is quite improbable when it is not assumed as part of the definition of science. An attempt to 
back up that statement would be beyond the subject of this paper; the case is made in books 
like my own Darwin on Trial and Thaxton, Bradley, and Olsen's book The Mystery of Life's 
Origin. A substantial literature following up on these books is already in press or in 
preparation, and I am confident that unbiased investigation will eventually undermine the 
monolithic materialism of the biological research community. 


My point for now is not to argue the case for the existence of a creator, but to point out the 
importance of the issue. Many Christian intellectuals have mistakenly assumed that 
naturalism in science can be smoothly combined with theism in religion and ethics, as if 
naturalism and theism were "two truths" that do not conflict with each other. But theological 
or ethical reflection makes sense only against a corresponding background reality. If 
naturalism is "the way things really are," then theistic religion does not go out of business, but 
it does change its character. It becomes tacitly understood as part of human subjectivity, so 
that the test of a good religious belief is not objective truth, but whether the belief has 
beneficial effects in the life of the believer. 


The spirit of religion in a culture where only naturalism can be objectively true is captured by 
the remark attributed to President Eisenhower: "Every American should have a religion, and I 
don't care what it is." The same relativistic spirit pervades Yale Law Professor Steven Carter's 
recent defense of "religion in general" in The Culture of Unbelief. 


The metaphysical problem explains why Christians as such have next to no scholarly standing 
in the secular academy. When George Marsden complained in a recent paper that theistic 
thinking remains shut out of academic discourse, Berkeley History Professor David Hollinger 
replied by doubting whether theists have anything distinctive of value to say. It is a fair point 
in a naturalistic academic culture. If God is a product of the human imagination, how can 


attributing human beliefs to this imaginary being add anything of objective value to the 
conversation? On the other hand, if God is objectively real, and if our culture is ignoring that 
reality, then theists have something as valuable to say as did the prophets of Israel in their 
time. 


Does Modernism Equal Rationality? 


The second advantage claimed for naturalism is that it is equivalent to rationality, because it 
assumes a model of reality in which all events are in principle accessible to scientific 
investigation. Recall the Los Angeles Times editorial, which characterized reliance on the 
supernatural (after the ultimate beginning) as "seek[ing] refuge from scientific uncertainty in 
the irrational." When an unusual scientist like Dean Kenyon suggests the possibility that 
organisms may contain a kind of complex information that can come only from intelligence, 
scientists--including many who are professors at Christian institutions, recoil in horror from 
the thought. Any visible sign of God's activity seems to threaten a world of constant miracles 
where nothing can be predicted with confidence. 


The assumption that nature is all there is, and that nature has been governed by the same rules 
at all times and places, makes it possible for natural science to be confident that it can explain 
such things as how life began. This advantage comes at a heavy price, however. Naturalism 
opens up the whole world of fact to scientific knowledge, but by the same token it consigns 
the whole realm of value to human subjectivity. This consequence is unavoidable, because 
humans created by purposeless material processes can have nothing but themselves to look to 
in deciding how life ought to be lived. On questions of value, science, the only source of 
objective knowledge, cannot supply answers. On naturalistic assumptions science can say a 
lot about how creation may have occurred, but one thing it can never say is that the world so 
created is good. Only God can say that. 


Of course I am describing the famous fact/value dichotomy, which says that we can have 
knowledge of facts but only beliefs about values. The inevitable consequence is that the 
relativistic position on values or ethics always has the upper hand. Yale Law Professor Arthur 
Leff expressed this whimsically in an outstanding lecture that I have quoted elsewhere. Say 
that adultery (for example) is wrong, Leff said, and you are likely to be met by "the grand sez 
who." There may be arguments against committing adultery, but there are counter-arguments 
as well (love must not be denied). Who can decide? A bumper sticker common in college 
towns like Berkeley says "Question Authority." I have heard of another sticker that reads: 
"Who are you to tell me to Question Authority?" 


The practical consequences of this anarchy on value questions are visible in our naturalistic 
universities today. On the "fact" side of the campus, in the hard sciences, a model of objective 
knowledge rules. On the "value" side, in the humanities, we find multiculturalism, post- 
modernism, and deconstruction. The most influential voices in the humanities tell us our 
thought should not seek to provide a "mirror of nature," and that truth is relative to particular 
interpretive communities, who interpret texts by standards valid only for them. 
Multiculturalism and post-modernism are even beginning to threaten part of the realm of 
natural science, as the panicky tone of the Los Angeles Times editorial indicates. Where 
science continues to provide valuable technology it will probably be safe, but historical 
sciences like physical anthropology have little to do with technology and provide fertile 
terrain for mythmaking. 


The growing irrationalism on value questions suggest that a need may be felt for a broader 
concept of rationality, one which invites us to consider the possibility that writers like Dante 
and Milton knew something important which we have forgotten in our desire to maximize our 
control over the material world. Of course, a desire to have a more comprehensive model of 
rationality cannot be satisfied if modernist naturalism is "the way things really are," but it may 
dispose humanists to look favorably upon efforts to sub-ject naturalistic assumptions to 
critical scrutiny. 


Does Naturalism Liberate? 


The third advantage claimed for modernism is that it is liberating, especially in the area of 
sexual behavior and gender roles. Obviously the death of God makes people free from rules 
based upon what had been thought to be the word of God, and therefore invites a rethinking of 
such things as gender roles and sexual morality. We all know that this trend has gone very far, 
but some people think it should go still farther. Kristine Gebbie, the White House Assistant for 
AIDS programs, says that we are still a repressed, Victorian society that does not talk frankly 
about sex, especially in terms of emphasizing the positive side of sexual experience to 
teenagers. I would not have thought our faults lay in that direction, but Ms. Gebbie's view that 
the sexual revolution has not gone far enough is common in some circles, and especially 
among sex educators. 


My own opinion is Gebbie does not represent the wave of the future. Our nation is undergoing 
an epidemic of illegitimate births, with rates of illegitimacy among whites now soaring to 28 
percent while rates among inner city blacks in some areas are over 80 percent. The majority of 
these illegitimate births are to teenagers. 


A constitutional democracy is in serious trouble if its citizenry does not have a certain degree 
of education and civic virtue. That virtue is not likely to be cultivated effectively in families 
headed by unmarried teenagers. Experience has shown condoms are not the answer to the 
problem of teen pregnancy, nor do they help make absent fathers more responsible. If our 
opinion leaders do not grasp the dimensions of the problem, and persist in thinking our 
situation calls for more sexual liberation rather than self-control and family responsibility, I 
think they may learn better before long. But changing this situation will take powerful 
medicine, and not just words of exhortation. It may take a basic change in thinking. 


Is Naturalism Democratic? 


The fourth advantage of modernism is said to be that it is democratic. Consideration of this 
claimed advantage takes us back to the naturalistic model of rationality. Modernism begins 
with the death of God, and this begins when modern people, enlightened by science, grasp 
that God was never anything but a projection of our own selves, or perhaps our fathers' selves. 
It seemed to follow that when we discarded the illusory God, we would retain everything of 
value in religion, but relocate it in human experience, which is where religion must have come 
from in the first place. Knowledge founded on human experience, and thus in principle 
accessible to everybody, would provide a basis for a democratic political and ethical 
conversation to which all could contribute on equal terms. Combined with free public 
education, a secular monopoly of public discourse could secure democratic liberty and 
minimize religious discord. 


It should be evident by now, however, that things may work out very differently. What 
modernism may lead to is a growing doubt that there is any such thing as objective truth, with 
a consequent fragmenting of the body politic into separate groups with no common frame of 
reference. We hear much less about truth these days in the academic world than we hear about 
knowledge and power. Power ideologies, as 20th century history has demonstrated, are every 
bit as dangerous as religious fanaticism. Fragmentation in the academic world mirrors the 
fragmentation in geography, where empires are splitting up and the remnants are threatening 
to go to war with each other. The great need of the 21st century may turn out to be a unifying 
vision, and I do not think that science will be able to provide it. 


Benevolent Neutrality of Modernism? 


Finally, I noted that modernism as a ruling philosophy has been acceptable or even welcome 
to many theists. If each religious group could maintain its identity and values in private life, 
under the benevolent neutrality of modernists indifferent to religious controversies, then why 
protest? This comfortable arrangement depends, however, on a large and robust sphere of 
private activity. In the early twentieth century, the scope of government, especially national 
government, was modest. As the decades have gone by, however, the institutions of 
government directed by modernist philosophy have grown much more all-encompassing. 
Confining religion to private life means something entirely different when practically 
everything is regulated by public standards. 


For example, even public schools used to be private in the sense they were responsive to 
parents and local community values; now they are much more under the control of 
professional educators carrying out national policies based on modernist assumptions. Anti- 
discrimination laws also reach very far, and informal coercive policies of the same sort (such 
as have been directed against the Boy Scouts) reach even farther. Accrediting agencies are 
beginning to impose "diversity" standards upon private colleges, and this concept may 
eventually require institutions not only to accept students and faculty who do not believe in or 
practice Biblical moral standards, but even perhaps to maintain a campus atmosphere that is 
supportive of practices that the churches have traditionally discouraged. Legal scholars are 
already discussing proposals to remove tax exemptions from churches that do not meet 
secular requirements of gender equality. The political climate may not be prepared for such 
strong measures yet--but the history of anti-discrimination and affirmative action laws shows 
how rapidly such measures can expand. 


These examples are symptomatic of a broader problem. Believers in God cannot effectively 
in-sulate themselves from modernist influence by retiring to the sanctuary of private life. 
Modernism invades the sanctuary not only in the form of legal regulation, but through 
television, academic literature, and every form of cultural penetration. As a result, religious 
colleges, seminaries, and church bureaucracies are saturated with modernist thinking. As this 
becomes increasingly apparent, Christians are not likely to remain satisfied with a naturalistic 
culture that will not leave them alone. 


I will give just one current example. My own denomination, the Presbyterian Church (USA), 
is embroiled in a controversy over an international women's conference that denominational 
bureaucrats helped to sponsor last year, titled "Re-Imagining God, Church, and Community." 
The publicity has focused upon various horrors that occurred there, involving worship of the 
goddess Sophia, but I will not go into details because my point is a more general one. The 
very title of the conference implied its modernist foundations, regardless of what specific 


events were planned. The conference organizers considered it natural to "re-imagine God" 
because they took for granted the modernist assumption that God was imagined by humans in 
the first place. In re-imagining God to fit late 20th century feminist ideology, they were 
merely doing what modernists think theists always do. They were projecting their own 
qualities and desires onto an imaginary deity, and worshipping themselves. That such a 
conference could be planned by church staff, and subsidized with church funds awarded 
through regular processes, indicates that a very large party within the church has no idea that 
there is anything wrong with that way of thinking about God. 


In some ways the situation is discouraging, but in other respects it is good that the corruption 
is so apparent that many congregations within the denomination are finally grasping what is at 
stake and taking strong action to curb the abuses. The important thing is they learn that the 
problem goes beyond specific abuses and reflects a penetration of the church by a 
nonChristian philosophy which employs God-talk for relativistic ends. I am seeing many 
signs that the willingness to challenge modernist assumptions is growing among Christians. I 
find this very encouraging, because modernist penetration of the church is most dangerous 
when its philosophical roots are concealed, and Christians are fooled into thinking that they 
and the modernists are still fundamentally on the same side. 


If modernist naturalism were true, there would be no objective truth outside of science. In that 
case right and wrong would be a matter of cultural preference, or political power, and the 
power already available to modernists ideologies would be overwhelming. We would have no 
hope. But modernism is not true, and scientific research does not really support it if we can 
disentangle science from its domination by naturalistic metaphysics. All that requires is a 
determination to focus attention on the verbal manipulations and circular reasoning by which 
naturalism retains its power. Once the light is in the world, we know that the darkness can 
never put it out. 
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Keeping the Darwinists Honest 


‘Truth detector' Phillip Johnson has evolutionists backpedaling. 


With Phillip Johnson 
This article is reprinted from an interview with Citizen Magazine, April 1999. 


Scientists and educators are typically scornful of biblically based ideas, but many find it less 
easy to resist the concept of "intelligent design"-hard evidence that life on earth is not the 
result of a random process. That's the message law professor Phillip Johnson of Berkeley, 
Calif., is taking to the world's leading scholars. Johnson is the author of Darwin on Trial, and 
most recently, Objections Sustained: Subversive Essays on Evolution, Law & 
Culture. Johnson spoke recently with Citizen editor Tom Hess. 


Citizen: Are public schools wrong to teach evolution? 


Johnson: No, if it is taught honestly. The problem is that it's being taught dogmatically. It's 
being used to indoctrinate students rather than inform them. 


What should Christian students learn, if anything, about evolution? 
They should learn how the scientific community thinks about this subject. They also ought to 
learn all the weaknesses of the theory and the evidence that contradicts it. Then they will be 
able to make up their minds intelligently. 


How can Christian parents correct what their children are taught in public schools 
about the origins of the world? 
They can teach their children about the evidence that the textbooks omit, and warn them that 
the textbooks present only one side. But to do that, parents have to become well-informed. 
They have to work at it. 


You've dedicated your most recent book, Objections Sustained, to "present and future 
members of the Wedge." What is the Wedge? 
The Wedge is an informal group of scientists, students and others who want to counter the 
idea that nature, or materialism, is all there is, and that God is effectively excluded from the 
natural world. 


We call our movement the Wedge because a wedge is a tool that can split the toughest and 
thickest log-Darwinism-which has dominated the 20th century. It seems impenetrable, but one 
can always find a crack and drive a wedge into it. As one drives the wedge deeper, the crack 
widens until the log inevitably splits wide open. 


What are these scientists’ fields of study? 
The discussion centers around biology, but the scientists come from a number of fields. The 
Wedge also involves philosophers, historians, theologians and many other persons besides 
scientists. 


What fields do they work in? 
All sorts. Some are professors at secular universities, some at Christian colleges, some are in 
industry or the professions. 


We are working against the grain in almost every academic setting, including Christian 
colleges and seminaries. Most academic institutions take Darwinism for granted. They see 
religion as a source of unreason, and believe that if we can just get past the idea of God we 
can be reasonable and solve all our problems. 


How do members of the Wedge communicate’ with each other? 
We communicate primarily by e-mail, and through conferences held about once a year. 


What's your role in the Wedge? 
I'm called the "thin edge" of the Wedge. That is, my writing and speaking have split open a 
closed intellectual environment so the living water can flow in. It's much easier for me to do 
that because I'm not a researcher, I'm not applying for research grants. I'm a senior professor 
of law with an endowed chair, so I'm secure. 


But aren't you discredited for being a lawyer and not a scientist? 
Scientists do this to each other all the time. A biologist will claim that a biochemist isn't 


qualified to discuss biology. I'm trying to broaden the debate. It's my job to spot hidden 
philosophies, and that is what a good law professor does. 


What progress has the Wedge made so far? 
The concept of intelligent design (ID) is becoming legitimate in cosmology because even the 
atheists recognize that all the fundamental laws of nature had to be "finely tuned" in order for 
life of any kind to be possible. 


In the academic world generally, there is a fierce battle over whether there is such a thing as 
"truth"-a single standard of reasoning that is valid for everyone. Each of these debates 
constitutes a crack into which the thin edge of the Wedge can penetrate. 


How do you keep up with developments in so many different areas of scientific inquiry? 
I read the more accessible scientific journals, and there are many sources available on the 
Internet. In the area of evolutionary biology in particular, it is easy to follow the important 
developments. 


Which fields of science have been most responsive to ID? 
Some fields are partial to ID by their very nature. Engineering is one of these, because 
engineering is intelligent design. Physics tends to be favorable to ID because the fundamental 
constants of nature all seem to be set by some master hand to favor the conditions necessary 
for life. 


Which fields are most resistant? 
Biology is the great holdout. Some of the most famous biologists went into biology because 
they want to banish any idea that God is the Creator of life. Cosmologists can afford to 
recognize a Creator at the very beginning, provided the Creator is thereafter inactive, but 
biologists find the Creator immensely threatening, because a Creator who takes a role in the 
life processes is a Creator who is too close to us, who might care about what we do. 


That's scary, particularly if you are doing a lot of things you know the Creator wouldn't 
approve of. 


Tell us what it's like to confront a Darwinist? 
I work hard to keep the debates friendly, because I want my opponents to keep coming back 
for more. Usually that works, but sometimes they get very upset. After all, I am attacking their 
religion! I don't expect that people who've lived all their lives off of scientific materialism to 
give it up all at once. 


Describe your most recent encounters. 
At the end of September I spoke at a big scientific conference in Italy with some famous 
persons-including Nobel prize-winning biologist Christian De Duve and cosmologist Paul 
Davies, who won the Templeton Prize for Progress in Religion. Davies is one of the 
cosmologists who thinks there is a purpose to the universe but no God with the power to 
intervene in the life processes. Go figure. 


De Duve is a staunch materialist-nature is all there is. We had some marvelously lively 
discussions when I told them they were imposing their religious prejudices on the scientific 
evidence. 


In October I had a wonderful debate with Nobel laureate physicist Steven Weinberg at the 
University of Texas. Weinberg, one of the most famous scientists in the world, debates me 
before an academic audience whenever I come to Austin. He gets a bit more open to my point 
every time. This is the "thin edge" at work. 


What's the question that evolutionists fear most? What makes them most angry? 
The question that drives them crazy is: "What if physical evidence is at odds with the 
philosophy that nature is all there is?" Darwinists have defined their system so that the 
evidence always has to support the philosophy, which is to say it always has to deny that God 
played any necessary role in the history of life. They go all to pieces when they contemplate 
the possibility that the evidence might point to God. 


Have you found that ID makes Darwinists more receptive to the Gospel? 
ID is an intellectual movement, and the Wedge strategy stops working when we are seen as 
just another way of packaging the Christian evangelical message. 


Christian workers and organizations sometimes have difficulty understanding why anything 
other than direct evangelism is worthwhile. They ask us, "What does it matter what those silly 
professors think?" and "When are you going to get to the point and do what Billy Graham or 
Bill Bright would do?" The evangelists do what they do very well, and I hope our work opens 
up for them some doors that have been closed. 
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Meave Leakey Announces New Hominid Genus 


Phillip E. Johnson 


Meave Leakey lectured in San Francisco the evening of Thursday, March 22, the very day of 
the official publication (in Nature) of her team's claim to have discovered a new genus of 
hominid. The introducer said that a million people would like to have our seats. Actually, 
there were a few empty seats at this subscription-only event. 


Meave is the wife of Richard, daughter-in-law of Louis and Mary Leakey. Richard and 
Meave's daughter Louise has now also joined the family business. Meave is a slender, white- 
haired, cordial woman who gives a good informal talk featuring slides. She began with an 
historical review of the hominid discoveries, noting the hard-to-classify 1470 skull 
unfortunately named Australopithecus (or Homo) rudolphensis -- unfortunate because Lake 
Rudolf has been renamed Lake Turkana and because the skull doesn't really resemble either 
an Australopithecine or a member of the genus Homo. The general pattern until recently was 
to fit the fossils into a straight line of descent with minimal side branches. (Of course every 
discoverer wants his own fossil to be a direct ancestor.) This doesn't make sense because the 
usual pattern with animal fossils is a bush, with lots of diverse branches rather than a single 
straight line. The discovery of the latest fossil goes in the bush direction by positing two 
different genera living at the same time, Australopithecus and now the Kenyanthropus 
platyops (flat-faced Kenya man), plus the renamed Kenyanthropus rudolphensis. Perhaps in 


time more variant forms will result in a bush of supposed relatives of the true human ancestor 
that is yet to be discovered. That is the usual pattern in paleontology. Actual common 
ancestors are not discovered, but variants abound which allegedly resemble the presumed 
common ancestor. 


Two interesting things emerged in the question period. A man asked if the fossil hunters had a 
link showing how upright posture evolved. No, Meave Leakey answered, that's a mystery and 
it seems odd that it happened, as it would have made the creature more vulnerable at the start. 
Once the hominid learned upright walking then the upper limbs would be freed so human 
hands could evolve, which in turn would create the conditions leading to evolution of the big 
brain. But how and why that first step was taken is mysterious. 


The last question was double-barreled. First, the woman questioner asked how paleontologists 
could tell that the specimens were different species or different genera instead of just variant 
individuals in a diverse population. I was also wondering whether, if the more extreme 
varieties of modern man were known only as fossils, they would be classified as different 
species and a marvelous evolutionary tale would be spun around them. Dr. Leakey gave the 
best answer she could, saying that the skull features where shaped by different ways of living. 
Of course paleoanthropologists insist that they can tell the difference between varieties of a 
single species and different species, but there are grounds for skepticism. Modern man aside, 
how could they know whether there was interbreeding 
between Australopithecus and Kenyanthropus? One reason that many of us doubt the 
objectivity of hominid fossil analyses is that there are such powerful incentives to reward 
those who find a human ancestor, or name a new fossil species (and especially a new genus). 
It is not just anthropologists who face this temptation; all of us have seen recently how prone 
many scientists are to hype their discoveries (Mars rocks containing evidence of life, genetic 
techniques that promise designer babies) to attract fame and funding. The point is not that 
anyone is dishonest, but that people tend to see what they want to see. 


The second part of the woman's question was "Do you ever question the theory of evolution?! 
Mrs. Leakey refused to answer, which I interpret as a way of saying "No, and I cannot 
imagine why any rational person would." Take away the assumption that a viable theory of 
evolution has been proved, and all you have is a collection of variant forms. No wonder 
persons who have devoted their lives to filling in the details of the presumed human 
evolutionary sequence are unwilling to doubt the premise that defines their field and gives 
meaning to their work. The point here is that it is illogical to use the hominid claims as 
evidence for the theory of evolution. Rather, the claims are based on the assumption that the 
theory of evolution is true beyond question. If you question the theory, you are doing 
something the hominid scientists never do. 


In Darwin on Trial (pages 83-85, 192-194) I discussed the critique of the hominid claims 
published in 1970 by the famous British zoologist Sir Solly Zuckerman. On the basis of 
biometric studies Zuckerman concluded that the Australopithecines then extant were all 
within the normal range of variation of apes, and that "the anatomical basis for the claim that 
[they] walked and ran upright like man is so much more flimsy than the evidence which 
points to the conclusion that their gait was some variant of what one sees in subhuman 
Primates, that it remains unacceptable." (84) In a 1990 article Zuckerman attributed the 
success of the Piltdown fraud (only discredited when the fossil became inconvenient) to the 
fact that the Darwinian anthropologists deluded themselves in thinking that they could 
"diagnose with the unaided eye what they imagined were hominid characters in bones and 


teeth." He concluded that "The trouble is that they still do. Once committed to what their or 
someone else’s eyes have told them, everything else has to accord with the diagnosis." 


Meave Leakey is pleasant to listen to, informative and careful to give credit to others, 
especially including the Africans on her team. She gave an appealing picture of how these 
fossil finders live and work. Most people in the audience seemed awestruck, and I would 
classify this as a first-rate presentation of an important doctrine of the naturalistic faith. But I 
would also say that Zuckerman’s critique is still up to date. 
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The Religion of the Blind Watchmaker 


Phillip Johnson 
Professor of Law 
University of California, Berkley 


Editor's Note: 
Dr. Stephen Jay Gould, professor of paleontology at Harvard University and a leading 
Darwinist, recently ended his year-long silence concerning the attack on Darwinism from the 
book Darwin on Trial by Berkeley law professor Philip Johnson. 


Gould responded with a three-page book review in the July 1992 issue of Scientific American. 
In the review, Gould chastised Johnson for what he perceived as the misuse and omission of 
scientific evidences, the lack of understanding of the logic of evolutionary thought, and on the 
inability to cogently and equitably debate the issues. 


In response, Johnson asked the editors of Scientific American if they would grant him equal 
space to answer Gould. The publication denied Johnson's request. In an effort to grant 
Johnson the opportunity to rebut his critics, Johnson's reply is printed in its entirety. Gould's 
review is summarized at the end of Johnson's rebuttal. 


"Biology is the study of complicated things that give the appearance of having been designed 
for a purpose." So writes Richard Dawkins, author of The Blind Watchmaker. 


As a Darwinist, Dawkins maintains that the appearance is deceptive, and that living organisms 
are actually the product of purposeless material forces-random genetic variation and natural 
selection. 


This "blind watchmaker thesis" is the most important claim of evolutionary biology. If 
scientists were able to say only that primitive fish "somehow" became amphibians, and then 
mammals, and finally humans, nobody would be very impressed. Absent a credible 
mechanism, the transformation of a fish into a human being is nearly as miraculous as the 
creation of man from the dust of the earth. 


What makes the story of evolution impressive is that Darwinist scientists think that they know 
how such transformations occurred, through natural processes requiring no divine guidance or 
non-material orienting force. 


The blind watchmaker thesis has enormous religious significance because it purports to 
explain the history of life without leaving any role to a supernatural Creator. 


"Before Darwin," writes Stephen Jay Gould, "we thought that a benevolent God had created 
us." After the acceptance of Darwinism, that belief became intellectually untenable. 
According to Gould: "No intervening spirit watches lovingly over the affairs of nature (though 
Newton's clock-winding god might have set up the machinery at the beginning of time and 
then let it run). No vital forces propel evolutionary change. And whatever we think of God, 


his existence is not manifest in the products of nature." 


God as a remote First Cause thus remains a possibility, but God as an active creator is 
absolutely ruled out by the blind watchmaker thesis. That is why Richard Dawkins exults that 
"Darwin made it possible to be an intellectually fulfilled atheist." That doesn't mean that 
Darwin made it impossible to be anything but an atheist. 


For example, Darwinism and theism can easily be reconciled by those who, like Asa Gray and 
Charles D. Walcott, misunderstand Darwinian evolution as a benevolent process divinely 
ordained for the purpose of creating humans. (Gould himself has been particularly emphatic 
in correcting that sort of misunderstanding.) On the other hand, Darwinism does give atheists 
and agnostics a decisive advantage to the extent that belief in God's existence is a matter of 
logic and evidence. Those who really understand Darwinism, but still have spiritual 
inclinations, have the option of making a religion out of evolution. 


Theodosius Dobzhansky-Gould's prime example of a Christian evolutionist- actually 
exemplified the religious dimension of Darwinism. Dobzhansky discarded the traditional 
Christian conception of God, followed Teilhard de Chardin in spiritualizing the evolutionary 
process, and worshipped the glorious future of evolution. 


Gould writes that religion and science should not conflict, "because science treats factual 
reality, while religion struggles with human morality." But this statement implies a distinction 
between morality and reality which does not exist, and which Gould himself would never 
observe in practice. Does the morality of racial discrimination, for example, have nothing to 
do with the factual reality of human equality? The author of The Mismeasure of Man didn't 
seem to think so. And what gives Gould the authority to proclaim that religion may not 
concern itself with the factual reality of God? 


God can't have any moral authority unless He really exists, and if God really exists He might 
take a hand in creation. When a scientific elite claims exclusive authority to decide what is 
"real," it is asserting control over science, religion, philosophy, and every other area of 
thought. 


Religion, like science, starts with assumptions or conclusions about reality. If we were created 
by God for a purpose, that is one starting point. If we are the accidental product of blind 
natural forces, that is a very different starting point. In the former case we try to learn the will 
of our creator, and in the latter case we discard that "intervening spirit" as an illusion and 
proceed to chart our own course. 


Thus Gould himself, in the concluding sentence of Wonderful Life, proceeds directly from a 
Darwinist starting point to the religious conclusion that we are morally autonomous beings 
who create our own values: 


We are the offspring of history, and must establish our own paths in this most 
diverse and interesting of conceivable universes-one indifferent to our 
suffering, and therefore offering us maximum freedom to thrive, or to fail, in 
our own chosen way. 


The author of all those statements castigated me for suggesting that Darwinism is tied to 
naturalistic philosophy and opposed to any meaningful theism. David Hull, reviewing Darwin 
on Trial for Nature, was equally severe with me for refusing to concede that Darwinism has 
finished off theistic religion for good. Hull emphatically proclaimed a Darwinist doctrine of 
God: 


What kind of God can one infer from the sort of phenomena epitomized by the 
species on Darwin's Galapagos Islands? The evolutionary process is rife with 
happenstance, contingency, incredible waste, death, pain and horror.... The God 
of the Galapagos is careless, wasteful, indifferent, almost diabolical. He is 
certainly not the sort of God to whom anyone would be inclined to pray. 


So much for Darwinism's religious neutrality. Now to the more important question: Is the 
blind watchmaker thesis true? To put the question another way, does natural selection really 
have the fantastic creative power which Darwinists claim for it? That seems an appropriate 
question, but persons like Gould, Dawkins, and Hull insist that the very definition of 
"science" rules the question out of order. 


They say that science is inherently committed to naturalistic premises, that Darwinian 
evolution is the best scientific (i.e. naturalistic) theory of biological creation that we have, and 
even that Darwinism possesses a virtue called "consilience of induction"-meaning that it 
explains a lot if we assume that it is true. 


One way or another, Darwinists meet the question "Is Darwinism true?" with an answer that 
amounts to an assertion of power: "Well, it is science, as we define science, and you will have 
to be content with that." 


Some of us are not content with that, because we know that the empirical evidence for the 
creative power of natural selection is somewhere between weak and non-existent. Artificial 
selection of fruit flies or domestic animals produces limited change within the species, but 
tells us nothing about how insects and mammals came into existence in the first place. 


In any case, whatever artificial selection achieves is due to the employment of human 
intelligence consciously pursuing a goal. The whole point of the blind watchmaker thesis, 
however, is to establish what material processes can do in the absence of purpose and 
intelligence. That Darwinist authorities continually overlook this crucial distinction gives us 
little confidence in their objectivity. 


Examples of natural selection in action, like Kettlewell's observation of population shifts in 
the peppered moth, actually illustrate cyclical variation within stable species that exhibit no 
directional change. The fossil record-characterized by sudden appearance and subsequent 


stasis- is notoriously reluctant to yield examples of Darwinian macroevolution. The therapsid 
reptiles and Archaeopteryx are rare exceptions to the general absence of plausible transitional 
intermediates between major groups, which is why it is important to understand that even 
these Darwinist trophies are inconclusive as evidence of macroevolution. 


No wonder that prominent authorities like Stephen Jay Gould and Lynn Margulis have 
yearned for a new theory, on the ground that the evidence contradicts the neo-Darwinist claim 
that macroevolutionary innovation results from the accumulation of small genetic changes by 
natural selection. 


The point is not whether "evolution" in some vague sense is true. "Evolution" has certainly 
occurred, but the scientific importance of this statement is slight when evolution is defined 
vaguely as "change" or modestly as "shifts in gene frequencies." 


No doubt the pattern of relationships among plants and animals invites an inference that there 
was some process of development from a common source. But how much do we know about 
this process of development? 


Perhaps one day scientists will be able to test some macroevolutionary mechanism, involving 
changes in the rate genes or whatever, that will explain how a four-footed mammal can 
become a whale or a bat without going through impossible intermediate steps. The difficulties 
should be honestly acknowledged, however. 


What evolutionary theory needs is a reliable creative mechanism, capable of building highly 
complex structures like vision and breathing systems again and again in diverse lines. 
Speculation about how an occasional jump might occur won't do the job. 


Readers who know the score will understand why I feel honored that Stephen Jay Gould could 
find no better response to my challenge than a vitriolic attack that evades the main points and 
instead wanders through the book in search of something to complain about. (Compare what I 
wrote on page 16 of Darwin on Trial with Gould's complaint about "recombination," and you 
will see how hard he worked to find a nit to pick.) 


I welcome criticism on specific points; that is why I circulated preliminary drafts to many 
distinguished scholars, including Gould. 


The subject in controversy, however, is my argument that the blind watchmaker thesis is not 
supported by the evidence-i.e., that science does not know how life could have evolved to its 
present complexity and diversity without the participation of preexisting intelligence. If Gould 
had a convincing answer to that argument, you may be sure that he would have stated the 
issues clearly and met the main line of reasoning head on. 


The review itself merits no further response, but what requires explanation is the hostility. 
What divides Gould and me has little to do with scientific evidence and everything to do with 
metaphysics. 


Gould approaches the question of evolution from the philosophical starting point of scientific 
naturalism, which denies a priori that a non-material being such as God could influence the 
course of nature. From that standpoint the blind watchmaker thesis is true in principle by 
definition. 


Science may not know all the details yet, but something very much like Darwinian evolution 
simply has to be responsible for our existence because there is no acceptable alternative. 


If there are gaps or defects in the existing theory, the appropriate response is to supply 
additional naturalistic hypotheses. 


Critics who disparage Darwinism without offering a naturalistic alternative are seen as 
attacking science itself, probably in order to impose a religious straitjacket upon science and 
society. One does not reason with such persons; one employs any means at hand to discourage 
them. 


But maybe Darwinism really is false-in principle, and not just in detail. Maybe mindless 
material processes can't create information-rich biological systems. That is a real possibility, 
no matter how offensive it is to scientific naturalists. How do Darwinists know that the blind 
watchmaker created the animal phyla, for example, since the process can't be demonstrated 
and all the historical evidence is missing? Darwinists may have the cultural power to suppress 
questions like that for a time, but eventually they are going to have to come to grips with 
them. 


There are a lot of theists in America, not to mention the rest of the world, and persons who 
promote naturalism in the name of science will not forever be able to deny them a fair 
hearing. 


Scientific naturalists who think that Darwinism can be defended by waging ideological war 
against the critics are free to follow the example of Stephen Jay Gould. Others may prefer to 
take the path of Michael Ruse and the Darwinist scientists who participated in an academic 
symposium on Darwin on Trial in March, 1992, at Southern Methodist University. These 
persons learned that it is possible to debate metaphysical differences in an academic setting in 
a fair- minded and mutually respectful manner. 


In the end, the entire scientific community will have to acknowledge that honest discussion- 
with assumptions identified and terms precisely defined-is the only method for resolving 
disagreement that is consistent with the best traditions of science itself. When scientists 
defend a cherished doctrine by obscuring the issues and intimidating the critics, it is a sure 
sign that what they are defending isn't science. 


Stephen Gould Breaks Silence 
on Darwin on Trial 


A Summary of Gould's Book Review of Darwin on Trial which appeared in the June, 1992 
issue of Scientific American. Summarized by Doug Burnett, Associate Editor, The Real Issue. 


The Nature of Law 


Gould began his review by suggesting that the nature of the practice of law does not lend 
itself to scientific inquiry. His assertion is based on the understanding that legal decisions 
must be made even when insufficient evidence exists. 


Gould claims that for a lawyer to cross into the scientific realm he or she must apply science's 
"norms and rules." A lawyer "cannot simply trot out some applicable criteria from his own 
world and falsely condemn us from a mixture of ignorance and inappropriateness. 


"Legal systems are human inventions, based on a history of human thought and practice" 
Gould stated. Hence, the legal system appeals to itself through the use of legal precedent. In 
the "opposite way" scientists "search continually for new signals from nature to invalidate a 
history of past argument," said Gould. 


Christianity and Darwinism 


Gould then argued that, contrary to Johnson's position, Darwinism is not contradictory to the 
notion of a world reflecting design and purpose and, therefore, does not limit its proponents to 
naturalistic suppositions. Gould cited several examples of what he called Christian 
Darwinists. 


Gould maintained that Asa Gray, a well-known American botanist, advocated natural selection 
and was a Christian. 


Gould also claimed that fifty years after Gray, Charles D. Walcott, credited with finding the 
Burgess Shale Fossils, was both a Darwinian and a Christian. According to Gould, Walcott 
believed that God allowed natural selection and used it to direct history according to His 
purposeful intent. 


"Either half my colleagues are enormously stupid, or else the science of Darwinism is fully 
compatible with conventional religious beliefs . . . ," Gould concluded. 


This compatibility is based on Gould's belief that science and religion have no common 
ground. Gould asserted, "science treats factual reality, while religion struggles with human 
morality." 


Scientific Errors 


Gould then turned his criticism from Johnson's view of the nature of religion and science to 
his use of scientific data. 


Johnson's command of the facts of biology drew fire from Gould on issues involving sexual 
recombination and its categorization to what Gould claims is the use of outdated evolutionary 
arguments. Gould reprimanded Johnson for what he called Johnson's "factual and 
terminological errors. 


"Nothing is gained by exposing a 30-year old error-save the obvious point that science 
improves by correcting its past mistakes." 


Moreover, Gould questioned Johnson's understanding of "the purpose and logic of 
evolutionary argument." Gould believes Johnson's limited view of science-experimentation 
immediately followed by observation-to be inaccurate. 


"Doesn't he realize that all historical science, not just evolution, would disappear by his silly 
restriction?" asked Gould. 


Lastly, Gould felt Johnson did not bring forth logical arguments for his position but used 
several unfair methods of discourse, including exclusions that lead to false representations of 
people or claims; the ploy of allowing the part to represent the whole; and the tendency to 
castigate evolutionists for past errors. 
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What (If Anything) Hath God Wrought? 
Academic Freedom and the Religious Professor 


Phillip E. Johnson 
Professor of Law 
University of California, Berkeley 


This paper was published in the Sept/Oct 1995 issue of Academe, the official journal of the 
American Association of University Professors. 


Suppose that a science professor at a state university, previously an orthodox evolutionist, has 
changed his mind and decided that the theory of evolution is suspect. He now believes that it 
is doubtful that things as complicated as living organisms could come into existence without 
the participation of a pre-existing intelligence -- 1.e., a creator. Assume that the professor is 
not a Biblical literalist, or at any rate does not bring the Bible into the question. Although a 
Christian, his expressed concern is not that the accepted theory of evolution contradicts the 
Bible, but that it is scientifically dubious. He teaches the prevailing theories of biological and 
pre-biological evolution, but criticizes them on the basis of his own opinion that a 
combination of chance events and chemical laws is probably not capable of creating life, and 
that Darwinian natural selection is probably not capable of crafting complex organs like eyes 
and brains. 


Such a professor will surely be accused by some students or colleagues of teaching 
"creationism,"(1) and thus of improperly inserting a different subject -- "religion" -- into what 
was supposed to be a science course. The professor will probably reply that he is teaching 
only science, and bringing critical scrutiny to propositions that are usually taught 
dogmatically, such as the power of natural material processes to do the work of biological 
creation. He considers the existence of a supernatural creator to be reasonably possible, and 
hence not something to be dismissed from consideration a priori. Is the professor doing 
something unprofessional, or even unconstitutional? 


There is no clear legal answer to that question. In its 1986 decision in Edwards v. 
Aguillard(2), the Supreme Court held unconstitutional (as an establishment of religion) a 
statute requiring balanced treatment for "creation-science" and "evolution science," because 
the legislative purpose "was clearly to advance the religious viewpoint that a supernatural 
being created humankind."(3) This holding does not by its terms necessarily prevent an 
individual teacher from challenging the theory of evolution as a matter of pedagogical choice, 
but in some reported cases teachers who tried to do just that were called to order by school 
administrators, and the courts have upheld the administrators.(4) 


One federal appeals case has even extended this rule to college teachers, going so far as to 
imply that it might be unconstitutional for a professor to tell a physiology class that he 
doubted that anything as wondrously complex as the human body could have been produced 
by the Darwinian process of mutation and selection. This decision, Bishop v. Aronov,(5) held 
that University of Alabama administrators were justified in forbidding the same professor to 
tell students that he was a Christian, even though the university allowed professors generally 
to tell students about their political or philosophical orientation. The court explained that "Just 
as women students would find no comfort in an openly sexist instructor, an Islamic or Jewish 
student will not likely savor the Christian bias that Dr. Bishop professes." This decision seems 
to imply that a professor may tell students that he or she is a feminist, or gay, or an atheist, 
and even base arguments or class assignments on that perspective (as many do) but may not 
say that he or she is a bigot -- or a Christian, which the opinion seemed to categorize as a kind 
of bigotry. 


A 1993 Supreme Court decision points in the opposite direction, however, although the case 
did not directly involve classroom speech. In Lamb's Chapel v. Center Moriches School 
District,(6) the School District rented out its auditorium to community groups generally, but 
refused to extend the same privilege to a Christian group that wanted to show a film series 
presenting a Christian perspective on family values and child rearing. The District justified its 
refusal on the ground that the films were "religious." The New York State Attorney supported 
the district, arguing that although freedom of expression in general serves the public interest 
by allowing the public to be informed by a variety of viewpoints, "Religious advocacy serves 
the community only in the eyes of its adherents and yields a benefit only to those who already 
believe."(7) The Supreme Court unanimously rejected this reasoning, holding that the film 
series presented a religious viewpoint on a subject (family values and relationships) which is 
pervasively addressed in the public forum. The court reasoned that to exclude one kind of 
viewpoint for no reason "other than the fact that the presentation would have been from a 
religious perspective" is to violate the constitutional principle that the government may not 
deny a speaker access to a public forum "solely to suppress the point of view he espouses on 
an otherwise includible subject."(8) If the Supreme Court had applied that reasoning 
in Edwards v. Aguillard, it might have concluded that the "viewpoint that a supernatural being 
created humankind," whether religious or not, was a dissenting opinion on a secular subject 
pervasively addressed in the curriculum -- namely, human or biological origins. To suppress 
such a viewpoint merely because it is "religious" is to engage in unconstitutional viewpoint 
discrimination. 


We thus have two constitutional principles in tension with each other: one forbids viewpoint 
discrimination, and the other forbids the presentation of "religious" viewpoints in some 
contexts -- even as a corrective to balance the presentation of naturalistic viewpoints. The 
crowning irony in this situation is that there is no definition of "religion" for legal purposes. 
The Supreme Court has said on some occasions that a religion does not necessarily involve a 
belief in a supernatural creator, so that there seems to be no principled way of determining 
whether such belief systems as Marxism and feminism are or are not religions. In practice, 
rulings excluding religious speech from a public forum almost always involve Christianity. 
The tension between the "no religion" and "no viewpoint discrimination" principles was 
illustrated by a case resolved in the faculty government processes of San Francisco State 
University in the 1993-94 academic year. Dean Kenyon is a senior biology professor, who 
some 25 years ago was the co-author of Biochemical Predestination, a standard work 
advocating the orthodox theory that life first began on earth when a primitive organism 
evolved from organic chemicals in a prebiotic soup. Over the years Kenyon lost his 


confidence in this standard scenario, and became an advocate of the heretical viewpoint that 
the origin of life may have required the participation of a pre-existing intelligence. 


When Kenyon taught the prevailing naturalistic theories of biological and chemical evolution 
in his large introductory biology course for non-majors, he also explained his own skepticism 
about whether these theories were consistent with the evidence and argued that intelligent 
design was a legitimate alternative to naturalistic evolution. A handful of students complained, 
and the Department Chairman immediately endorsed their complaints. He announced that he 
would not allow Kenyon to teach this course in the future, on the ground that the professor 
was improperly introducing his "religious opinions" into the science curriculum. 


Kenyon complained to the university faculty senate's Academic Freedom Committee, arguing 
that he was merely exercising the right of a professor to question orthodox opinion in the 
subject of his expertise, which is exactly what academic freedom exists to protect. Whether 
Kenyon was correct turned on how one categorized what he was doing. Academic freedom 
does not permit a professor to neglect a subject he is assigned to teach (e.g. biology) and 
present a different subject (e.g., religion or politics) in its place. It, does, however, permit him 
to express a dissenting opinion about the assigned subject, even if it is an opinion that his 
colleagues and administrative superiors regard with distaste. Like the Christian film series 
involved in the Lamb's Chapel case, Kenyon's advocacy of intelligent design was an exercise 
of freedom of expression if it constituted a separate opinion about a subject already being 
discussed in the curriculum, rather than the introduction of a new and different subject. 


The Committee agreed with Professor Kenyon, despite vigorous arguments from the 
Department Chairman and the Dean of the School of Science that intelligent design is 
inherently in the category of religion and not science. When the University's faculty senate 
overwhelming voted to support the Committee (and after receiving letters of inquiry from 
staff of the AAUP), the administrators backed down and reluctantly reinstated Professor 
Kenyon in his course, at least for the time being. Although the Kenyon case did not involve a 
court proceeding, it suggests that in some cases the principle of academic freedom allows a 
professor to express opinions which university administrators (and the courts) have labelled as 
religious. 


At this point, I should declare an interest. Like Professors Bishop and Kenyon, I am a 
Christian theist. Like them I also think that much of what the academic world uncritically 
accepts as "science" on the subject of evolution is better described as naturalistic mythology. 
Darwinian evolution is the great sacred cow of academia because it provides essential support 
for the naturalistic philosophy that dominates universities and public life in our time. Persons 
educated in our schools and colleges are taught to believe unquestioningly that non-living 
chemicals have the capacity to organize themselves into living organisms, although there is 
very little empirical evidence to support this speculation and there are many excellent reasons 
to question it. The theory that a combination of random genetic changes and natural selection 
has the power to create complex plants and animals from bacteria is also more a philosophical 
doctrine than an empirical one, being supported only by evidence of relatively trivial variation 
within pre-existing types such as is involved in the breeding of domestic animals. The 
assumption that similar mechanisms produced the complex animal phyla that appear suddenly 
in the Cambrian rocks is in my opinion a speculation that lacks support either in experimental 
or fossil evidence -- and my opinion is shared by many evolutionary scientists who believe 
that new mechanisms must be discovered to account for the evolution of fundamental 
novelties and body plans. To me the important question is not whether creation by God is 


"religious," but whether it is true. To the extent that evolutionary scientists claim that 
unintelligent material forces were sufficient to produce plants and animals, I think their belief 
is based more upon naturalistic philosophy than upon empirical evidence. 


I have written on this subject in many articles and in a book, Darwin on Trial. This book is 
used as a text in college courses at several institutions, and I have spoken on the subject in 
many classrooms, faculty colloquia, and public meetings. One ardent Darwinist and atheist, 
Professor William Provine of Cornell, assigns my book each year to his class of 400 or so 
non-biology majors, and has done me the honor to say that the book (and my annual 
appearance as a guest lecturer), is essential to the success of his course. This is not because 
Provine agrees with my skepticism about Darwinism, but because he recognizes that the 
naturalistic picture of reality implicit in Darwinian evolution carries important philosophical 
and religious implications,and he thinks it legitimate for persons who are concerned about 
those implications to question whether Darwinism is really supported by the evidence. As an 
educator, he wants his students to understand this public controversy over creation and 
evolution, and he knows that they will not understand it unless hear not only the official 
orthodoxy but also the most persuasive arguments on both sides. I regret to say that Provine's 
openness to critical inquiry is unusual among teachers of this subject. 


On some occasions science and philosophy professors have invited me to speak at classes and 
seminars with departmental approval. On other occasions invitations have been withheld, or 
canceled, because powerful professors insisted that no academic platform be provided for 
discussion of issues that they regard as out of bounds. At one large state university I was 
hosted by the geology department for an entire day of seminars and colloquia, and at another I 
was questioned and debated respectfully at a six-hour colloquium by a panel of philosophers 
and scientists. On the other hand, an official invitation that was in the works was recently 
canceled at the demand of biologists, who claimed that my public appearance on campus 
would hamper their efforts to obtain research grants. 


This inconsistent treatment, particularly in light of the murky legal background, suggests the 
existence of a substantial question of academic freedom and academic quality that needs to be 
addressed. Although most Americans are at least nominally theists, and a substantial 
proportion build their lives on theistic principles, naturalistic philosophy rules the academic 
roost absolutely. Scientific naturalism is taken for granted in the natural science departments, 
and its only rival in the humanities is a relativistic naturalism that goes by names like 
postmodernism and multiculturalism. The idea that God might really exist is rarely seriously 
considered. In the minds of some academic authorities and judges, as we have seen, to suggest 
this possibility in a classroom is academic misconduct or even a violation of the constitution. 


At the same time, classroom advocacy of atheism is common, and everywhere assumed to be 
protected by academic freedom. Many philosophy professors make a career of fashioning 
arguments that support or assume atheism, and students frequently tell me about courses that 
incorporate heavy-handed ridicule of theistic religion. I am sure that no university 
administrator would tell a Jew, a Muslim or a homosexual not to disclose that fact to a class 
because it might offend a student. On the contrary, a student who took offense at such a 
disclosure would be a candidate for sensitivity training. Some university administrators are 
clearly under the impression, however, that different rules apply to a professor who says his is 
a Christian. Perhaps those different rules would also apply to a Jewish or Muslim professor 
who made clear that he was not talking about his ethnic heritage but about his conviction that 
God actually did something that matters in the course of cosmic history. What explains this 


unequal situation? Two factors seem to be most important. One is the myth of progress -- in 
this case, intellectual progress. The other is an outdated view that Christian theism is a 
dominant oppressive force in the university, which needs to be closely confined (or expelled) 
so that other viewpoints can flourish. 


Notre Dame historian George Marsden's book The Soul of the American University(9) tells the 
story of how American universities moved within a century "from Protestant establishment to 
established nonbelief," without the change being noticed until it was an accomplished fact. As 
recently as 1951, William F. Buckley's accusation that the Yale faculty had effectively 
repudiated Yale's Christian orientation was met with shocked indignation. The official rebuttal 
asserted that despite an active secularism that celebrated "objectivity" and aimed at excluding 
value judgments of any sort, Yale was maintaining "a Christian atmosphere which has been 
accepted as traditional through many college generations."(10) By that time the Christian 
atmosphere was only nominal, however, and represented little more than a religious veneer 
over the secular enlightenment values of freedom of inquiry, political equality, and public 
service. Once the Enlightenment values were fully established in the faculty culture the 
religious veneer was easily discarded as superfluous. To the extent Christianity is roughly the 
same thing as liberalism, with all distinctively Christian doctrines abandoned and God 
relegated to the human imagination, it remains acceptable in university life but empty of 
intellectual content. To the extent that Christianity asserts such distinctive doctrines as that a 
creator brought about our existence for a purpose, or that Jesus really rose from the dead, it is 
generally regarded in academic and legal circles as inherently bigoted (as implied by the 
court's opinion in the Bishop case), or irrational (as implied by the New York Attorney 
General's argument in the Lamb's Chapel case). Thus a belief system that retains great vitality 
in the culture at large is effectively marginalized and shut out of academic discourse. Many 
persons in academic life do not seem to realize that this cultural shift has occurred, and still 
seem to imagine that a major threat to academic freedom is coming from a religious 
establishment that no longer exists. In fact, the principle threat to academic freedom these 
days comes not from ministers, or trustees, or university administrators, but from the 
dominant ideologies among students and faculty. The record in the Bishop case indicates that 
the University of Alabama administrators cracked down on Bishop because they feared that 
the university's reputation in more fashionable academic circles would suffer if they allowed 
him to continue. The contempt with which many evolutionary biologists regard anyone who 
doubts their theories has to be experienced to be believed. Evolutionary naturalists like to 
think of themselves as playing the role of Galileo defying an authoritarian church, but to those 
of us who are skeptical of naturalism, they would be more appropriately cast as the College of 
Cardinals. 


Because naturalism has gradually replaced theism as the guiding metaphysical assumption in 
academia, there is an understandable tendency to assume that this trend will continue until the 
"end of history" is realized when theism becomes obsolete in the society at large. People who 
still insist that theism is (or even may be) true thus seem like ignorant reactionaries, or even 
like believers in a flat earth. The assumption here is that naturalism defeated theism long ago 
in a fair fight on the merits, and that God is truly and permanently dead -- except perhaps as a 
concept in the human mind, or a remote first cause that has no relevance to human affairs. The 
same assumption sustained the Soviet system for decades. Despite countless failures and 
crimes, communism seemed to its adherents to be the inevitable wave of the future. To oppose 
it was therefore to oppose the direction of history, which is an atheistic equivalent of the will 
of God. The American version of naturalistic liberalism is a vastly more humane system that 
its totalitarian rivals, but it makes the same assumption of irreversible progress that they did. 


Reactionaries who are seen as engaging in a futile attempt to resist the future in the name of 
the past are not regarded as having anything worthwhile to say. 


Of course, I take a different view. In my opinion, much of the history of the twentieth century 
will be seen in retrospect as a failed experiment in scientific atheism. The thinkers most 
responsible for making the twentieth century mindset were Darwin, Marx, and Freud. Freud 
has now lost most of his scientific standing, and Marx has been so spectacularly discredited 
that he retains his influence only in the loftiest academic ivory towers. Darwinism is still 
untouchable, but the most widely used college evolutionary biology textbook (by Douglas 
Futuyma) links his achievement to that of the other two. In Futuyma's words, 


By coupling undirected, purposeless variation to the blind, uncaring process of 
natural selection, Darwin made theological or spiritual explanations of the life 
processes superfluous. Together with Marx's materialistic theory of history and 
society and Freud's attribution of human behavior to influences over which we 
have little control, Darwin's theory of evolution was a crucial plank in the 
platform of mechanism and materialism -- of much of science, in short -- that 
has since been the stage of most Western thought."(11) 


When I make exactly that point to suggest that Darwinism may reflect materialist philosophy 
more than empirical discovery, doctrinaire Darwinists typically respond with a naive 
positivism that philosophers and sociologists of knowledge would not accept in any other 
context. They say that science is a value-neutral search for truth, that science says nothing 
about God (except that he is absent from the realm of reality), and that "science is compatible 
with religion" (as long as religion does not challenge evolutionary naturalism). They also 
insist that disagreements among evolutionary biologists over every detail of the Darwinian 
paradigm have no tendency to suggest that the paradigm itself may be flawed. I find these 
defenses easy to counter, and believe it is a service to the search for truth to subject this 
untouchable theory to criticism despite the fierce resistance. Even if I am wrong, is it not a 
cardinal article of the academic faith that truth benefits from open debate over fundamental 
questions? Yet many scientists and nonscientists think that the Darwinian theory of evolution 
--and the naturalistic worldview that underlies and sustains it -- is a special territory to which 
the usual rules of academic freedom do not apply. I wonder how many members of the AAUP 
agree with them. 


Notes 


1. The term "creationism" causes endless confusion. Literally, it means only that there is a 
creator, as opposed to a purposeless and undirected process of evolution. That is the sense in 
which I use the term. Newspapers and textbooks have created the stereotype that the only 
believers in creation are Genesis literalists who claim that the universe is only a few thousand 
years old. The stereotype is a distortion, which conceals the fact that the current evolutionary 
orthodoxy is uncompromisingly naturalistic, and hence in conflict with any view that assigns 
a role in nature to a creator. 


2. Edwards v. Aguillard, 482 U.S. 578 (1987). 


3.482 U.S. at 591. 


4. See Peloza v. Capistrano Unified School District, -- F.3d -- (9th Cir. 1994); Webster v. New 
Lenox School District, 917 F.2d 1004 (7th Cir. 1990). 


5. Bishop v. Aronov, 926 F.2d 1066 (11th Cir. 1991). This decision upheld the University's 
decision not to allow Professor Bishop to express his doubts about the Darwinian theory, even 
in voluntary, after-hours sessions (because students might feel indirectly coerced to attend). 
The opinion hinted that the University might have been constitutionally obligated to take this 
action under the first amendment's establishment clause, saying that "the creation/evolution 
aspect of his lecture could have lent itself to an analysis as found in Edwards v. Aguillard, 482 
U.S. 578 (1987)." 


6. Lamb's Chapel v. Center Moriches School District, 113 S. Ct. 2141 (1993). 
7. Brief for Respondent Attorney General of New York, p. 24, quoted at 113 S.Ct., p. 2151. 


8. 113 S.Ct. at 2147, quoting from Cornelius v. NAACP Legal Defense and Ed. Fund, Inc., 
473 U.S. 788, 806 (1985). 
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There is a popular television game show called "Jeopardy," in which the usual order of things 
is reversed. Instead of being asked a question to which they must supply the answer, the 
contestants are given the answer and asked to provide the appropriate question. This format 
suggests an insight that is applicable to law, to science, and indeed to just about everything. 
The important thing is not necessarily to know all the answers, but rather to know what 
question is being asked. 


That insight is the starting point for my inquiry into Darwinian evolution and its relationship 
to creation, because Darwinism is the answer to two very different kinds of questions. First, 
Darwinian theory tells us how a certain amount of diversity in life forms can develop once we 


have various types of complex living organisms already in existence. If a small population of 
birds happens to migrate to an isolated island, for example, a combination of inbreeding, 
mutation, and natural selection may cause this isolated population to develop different 
characteristics from those possessed by the ancestral population on the mainland. When the 
theory is understood in this limited sense, Darwinian evolution is uncontroversial, and has no 
important philosophical or theological implications. 


Evolutionary biologists are not content merely to explain how variation occurs within limits, 
however. They aspire to answer a much broader question-which is how complex organisms 
like birds, and flowers, and human beings came into existence in the first place. The 
Darwinian answer to this second question is that the creative force that produced complex 
plants and animals from single-celled predecessors over long stretches of geological time is 
essentially the same as the mechanism that produces variations in flowers, insects, and 
domestic animals before our very eyes. In the words of Ernst Mayr, the dean of living 
Darwinists, "transspecific evolution [i.e., macroevolution] is nothing but an extrapolation and 
magnification of the events that take place within populations and species." Neo-Darwinian 
evolution in this broad sense is a philosophical doctrine so lacking in empirical support that 
Mayr's successor at Harvard, Stephen Jay Gould, once pronounced it in a reckless moment to 
be "effectively dead." Yet neo-Darwinism is far from dead; on the contrary, it is continually 
proclaimed in the textbooks and the media as unchallengeable fact. How does it happen that 
so many scientists and intellectuals, who pride themselves on their empiricism and open- 
mindedness, continue to accept an unempirical theory as scientific fact? 


The answer to that question lies in the definition of five key terms. The terms are creationism, 
evolution, science, religion, and truth. Once we understand how these words are used in 
evolutionary discourse, the continued ascendancy of neo-Darwinism will be no mystery and 
we need no longer be deceived by claims that the theory is supported by "overwhelming 
evidence." I should warn at the outset, however, that using words clearly is not the innocent 
and peaceful activity most of us may have thought it to be. There are powerful vested interests 
in this area which can thrive only in the midst of ambiguity and confusion. Those who insist 
on defining terms precisely and using them consistently may find themselves regarded with 
suspicion and hostility, and even accused of being enemies of science. But let us accept that 
risk and proceed to the definitions. 


The first word is creationism, which means simply a belief in creation. In Darwinist usage, 
which dominates not only the popular and profession scientific literature but also the media, a 
creationist is a person who takes the creation account in the Book of Genesis to be true in an 
very literal sense. The earth was created in a single week of six 24-hour days no more that 
10,000 years ago; the major features of the geological were produced by Noah's flood; and 
there have been no major innovations in the forms of life since the beginning. It is a major 
theme of Darwinist propaganda that the only persons who have any doubts about Darwinism 
are young-earth creationists of this sort, who are always portrayed as rejecting the clear and 
convincing evidence of science to preserve a religious prejudice. The implication is that 
citizens of modern society are faced with a choice that is really no choice at all. Either they 
reject science altogether and retreat to a pre-modern worldview, or they believe everything the 
Darwinists tell them. 


In a broader sense, however, a creationist is simply a person who believes in the existence of 
acreator, who brought about the existence of the world and its living inhabitants in 
furtherance of a purpose. Whether the process of creation took a single week or billions of 


years is relatively unimportant from a philosophical or theological standpoint. Creation by 
gradual processes over geological ages may create problems for Biblical interpretation, but it 
creates none for the basic principle of theistic religion. And creation in this broad sense, 
according to a 1991 Gallup poll, is the creed of 87 per cent of Americans. If God brought 
about our existence for a purpose, then the most important kind of knowledge to have is 
knowledge of God and of what He intends for us. Is creation in that broad sense consistent 
with evolution? 


The answer is absolutely not, when "evolution" is understood in the Darwinian sense. To 
Darwinists evolution means naturalistic evolution, because they insist that science must 
assume that the cosmos is a closed system of material causes and effects, which can never be 
influenced by anything outside of material nature-by God, for example. In the beginning, an 
explosion of matter created the cosmos, and undirected, naturalistic evolution produced 
everything that followed. From this philosophical standpoint it follows deductively that from 
the beginning no intelligent purpose guided evolution. If intelligence exists today, that is only 
because it has itself evolved through purposeless material processes. 


A materialistic theory of evolution must inherently invoke two kinds of processes. At bottom 
the theory must be based on chance, because that is what is left when we have ruled out 
everything involving intelligence or purpose. Theories which invoke only chance are not 
credible, however. One thing that everyone acknowledges is that living organisms are 
enormously complex-far more so than, say, a computer or an airplane. That such complex 
entities came into existence simply by chance is clearly less credible than that they were 
designed and constructed by a creator. To back up their claim that this appearance of 
intelligent design is an illusion, Darwinists need to provide some complexity-building force 
that is mindless and purposeless. Natural selection is by far the most plausible candidate. 


If we assume that random genetic mutations provided the new genetic information needed, 
say, to give a small mammal a start towards wings, and if we assume that each tiny step in the 
process of wing-building gave the animal an increased chance of survival, then natural 
selection ensured that the favored creatures would thrive and reproduce. It follows as a matter 
of logic that wings can and will appear as if by the plan of a designer. Of course, if wings or 
other improvements do not appear, the theory explains their absence just as well. The needed 
mutations didn't arrive, or "developmental constraints" closed off certain possibilities, or 
natural selection favored something else. There is no requirement that any of this speculation 
be confirmed by either experimental or fossil evidence. To Darwinists just being able to 
imagine the process is sufficient to confirm that something like that must have happened. 


Richard Dawkins calls the process of creation by mutation and selection "the blind 
watchmaker," by which label he means that a purposeless, materialistic designing force 
substitutes for the "watchmaker" deity of natural theology. The creative power of the blind 
watchmaker is supported only by very slight evidence, such as the famous example of a moth 
population in which the percentage of dark moths increased during a period when the birds 
were better able to see light moths against the smoke-darkened background trees. This may be 
taken to show that natural selection can do something, but not that it can create anything that 
was not already in existence. Even such slight evidence is more than sufficient, however, 
because evidence is not really necessary to prove something that is practically self-evident. 
The existence of a potent blind watchmaker follows deductively from the philosophical 
premise that nature had to do its own creating. There can be argument about the details, but if 


God was not in the picture something very much like Darwinism simply has to be true, 
regardless of the evidence. 


That brings me to my third term, science. We have already seen that Darwinists assume as a 
matter of first principle that the history of the cosmos and its life forms is fully explicable on 
naturalistic principles. This reflects a philosophical doctrine called scientific naturalism, 
which is said to be a necessary consequence of the inherent limitations of science. What 
scientific naturalism does, however, is to transform the limitations of science into limitations 
upon reality, in the interest of maximizing the explanatory power of science and its 
practitioners. It is, of course, entirely possible to study organisms scientifically on the premise 
that they were all created by God, just as scientists study airplanes and even works of art 
without denying that these objects are intelligently designed. The problem with allowing God 
a role in the history of life is not that science would cease, but rather that scientists would 
have to acknowledge the existence of something important which is outside the boundaries of 
natural science. For scientists who want to be able to explain everything-and "theories of 
everything" are now openly anticipated in the scientific literature-this is an intolerable 
possibility. 


The second feature of scientific naturalism that is important for our purpose is its set of rules 
governing the criticism and replacement of a paradigm. A paradigm is a general theory, like 
the Darwinian theory of evolution, which has achieved general acceptance in the scientific 
community. The paradigm unifies the various specialties that make up the research 
community, and guides research in all of them. Thus, zoologists, botanists, geneticists, 
molecular biologists, and paleontologists all see their research as aimed at filling out the 
details of the Darwinian paradigm. If molecular biologists see a pattern of apparently neutral 
mutations, which have no apparent effect on an organism's fitness, they must find a way to 
reconcile their findings with the paradigm's requirement that natural selection guides 
evolution. This they can do by postulating a sufficient quantity of invisible adaptive 
mutations, which are deemed to be accumulated by natural selection. Similarly, if 
paleontologists see new fossil species appearing suddenly in the fossil record, and remaining 
basically unchanged thereafter, they must perform whatever contortions are necessary to force 
this recalcitrant evidence into a model of incremental change through the accumulation of 
micromutations. 


Supporting the paradigm may even require what in other contexts would be called deception. 
As Niles Eldredge candidly admitted, "We paleontologists have said that the history of life 
supports [the story of gradual adaptive change], all the while knowing it does not."[ 1] 
Eldredge explained that this pattern of misrepresentation occurred because of "the certainty so 
characteristic of evolutionary ranks since the late 1940s, the utter assurance not only that 
natural selection operates in nature, but that we know precisely how it works." This certainty 
produced a degree of dogmatism that Eldredge says resulted in the relegation to the "lunatic 
fringe" of paleontologists who reported that "they saw something out of kilter between 
contemporary evolutionary theory, on the one hand, and patterns of change in the fossil record 
on the other."[ 2] Under the circumstances, prudent paleontologists understandably swallowed 
their doubts and supported the ruling ideology. To abandon the paradigm would be to abandon 
the scientific community; to ignore the paradigm and just gather the facts would be to earn the 
demeaning label of "stamp collector." 


As many philosophers of science have observed, the research community does not abandon a 
paradigm in the absence of a suitable replacement. This means that negative criticism of 


Darwinism, however devastating it may appear to be, is essentially irrelevant to the 
professional researchers. The critic may point out, for example, that the evidence that natural 
selection has any creative power is somewhere between weak and non-existent. That is 
perfectly true, but to Darwinists the more important point is this: If natural selection did not 
do the creating, what did? "God" is obviously unacceptable, because such a being is unknown 
to science. "We don't know" is equally unacceptable, because to admit ignorance would be to 
leave science adrift without a guiding principle. To put the problem in the most practical 
terms: it is impossible to write or evaluate a grant proposal without a generally accepted 
theoretical framework. 


The paradigm rule explains why Gould's acknowledgment that neo-Darwinism is "effectively 
dead" had no significant effect on the Darwinist faithful, or even on Gould himself. Gould 
made that statement in a paper predicting the emergence of a new general theory of evolution, 
one based on the macromutational speculations of the Berkeley geneticist Richard 
Goldschmidt.[ 3] When the new theory did not arrive as anticipated, the alternatives were 
either to stick with Ernst Mayr's version of neo-Darwinism, or to concede that biologists do 
not after all know of a naturalistic mechanism that can produce biological complexity. That 
was no choice at all. Gould had to beat a hasty retreat back to classical Darwinism to avoid 
giving aid and comfort to the enemies of scientific naturalism, including those disgusting 
creationists. 


Having to defend a dead theory tooth and nail can hardly be a satisfying activity, and it is no 
wonder that Gould lashes out with fury at people such as myself, who calls attention to his 
predicament.[ 4] I do not mean to ridicule Gould, however, because I have a genuinely high 
regard for the man as one of the few Darwinists who has recognized the major problems with 
the theory and reported them honestly. His tragedy is that he cannot admit the clear 
implications of his own thought without effectively resigning from science. 


The continuing survival of Darwinist orthodoxy illustrates Thomas Kuhn's famous point that 
the accumulation of anomalies never in itself falsifies a paradigm, because "To reject one 
paradigm without substituting another is to reject science itself."[ 5] This practice may be 
appropriate as a way of carrying on the professional enterprise called science, but it can be 
grossly misleading when it is imposed upon persons who are asking questions other than the 
ones scientific naturalists want to ask. Suppose, for example, that I want to know whether 
God really had something to do with creating living organisms. A typical Darwinian response 
is that there is no reason to invoke supernatural action because Darwinian selection was 
capable of performing the job. To evaluate that response, I need to know whether natural 
selection really has the fantastic creative power attributed to it. It is not a sufficient answer to 
say that scientists have nothing better to offer. The fact that scientists don't like to say "we 
don't know" tells me nothing about what they really do know. 


I am not suggesting that scientists have to change their rules about retaining and discarding 
paradigms. All I want them to do is to be candid about the disconfirming evidence and admit, 
if it is the case, that they are hanging on to Darwinism only because they prefer a shaky theory 
to having no theory at all. What they insist upon doing, however, is to present Darwinian 
evolution to the public as a fact that every rational person is expected to accept. If there are 
reasonable grounds to doubt the theory such dogmatism is ridiculous, whether or not the 
doubters have a better theory to propose. 


To believers in creation, the Darwinists seem thoroughly intolerant and dogmatic when they 
insist that their own philosophy must have a monopoly in the schools and the media. The 
Darwinists do not see themselves that way, of course. On the contrary, they often feel 
aggrieved when creationists (in either the broad or narrow sense) ask to have their own 
arguments heard in public and fairly considered. To insist that schoolchildren be taught that 
Darwinian evolution is a fact is in their minds merely to protect the integrity of science 
education; to present the other side of the case would be to allow fanatics to force their 
opinions on others. Even college professors have been forbidden to express their doubts about 
Darwinian evolution in the classroom, and it seems to be widely believed that the Constitution 
not only permits but actually requires such restrictions on academic freedom. To explain this 
bizarre situation, we must define our fourth term: religion. 


Suppose that a skeptic argues that evidence for biological creation by natural selection is 
obviously lacking, and that in the circumstances we ought to give serious consideration to the 
possibility that the development of life required some input from a pre-existing, purposeful 
creator. To scientific naturalists this suggestion is "creationist" and therefore unacceptable in 
principle, because it invokes an entity unknown to science. What is worse, it suggests the 
possibility that this creator may have communicated in some way with humans. In that case 
there could be real prophets-persons with a genuine knowledge of God who are neither frauds 
nor dreamers. Such persons could conceivably be dangerous rivals for the scientists as 
cultural authorities. 


Naturalistic philosophy has worked out a strategy to prevent this problem from arising: it 
labels naturalism as science and theism as religion. The former is then classified 
as knowledge, and the latter as merebelief. The distinction is of critical importance, because 
only knowledge can be objectively valid for everyone; belief is valid only for the believer, and 
should never be passed off as knowledge. The student who thinks that 2 and 2 make 5, or that 
water is not made up of hydrogen and oxygen, or that the theory of evolution is not true, is not 
expressing a minority viewpoint. He or she is ignorant, and the job of education is to cure that 
ignorance and to replace it with knowledge. Students in the public schools are thus to be 
taught at an early age that "evolution is a fact," and as time goes by they will gradually learn 
that evolution means naturalism. 


In short, the proposition that God was in any way involved in our creation is effectively 
outlawed, and implicitly negated. This is because naturalistic evolution is by definition in the 
category of scientific knowledge. What contradicts knowledge is implicitly false, or 
imaginary. That is why it is possible for scientific naturalists in good faith to claim on the one 
hand that their science says nothing about God, and on the other to claim that they have said 
everything that can be said about God. In naturalistic philosophy both propositions are at 
bottom the same. All that needs to be said about God is that there is nothing to be said of God, 
because on that subject we can have no knowledge. 


Our fifth and final term is truth. Truth as such is not a particularly important concept in 
naturalistic philosophy. The reason for this is that "truth" suggests an unchanging absolute, 
whereas scientific knowledge is a dynamic concept. Like life, knowledge evolves and grows 
into superior forms. What was knowledge in the past is not knowledge today, and the 
knowledge of the future will surely be far superior to what we have now. Only naturalism 
itself and the unique validity of science as the path to knowledge are absolutes. There can be 
no criterion for truth outside of scientific knowledge, no mind of God to which we have 
access. 


This way of understanding things persists even when scientific naturalists employ religious- 
sounding language. For example, the physicist Stephen Hawking ended his famous book A 
Brief History of Time with the prediction that man might one day "know the mind of God." 
This phrasing cause some friends of mine to form the mistaken impression that he had some 
attraction to theistic religion. In context Hawking was not referring to a supernatural eternal 
being, however, but to the possibility that scientific knowledge will eventually become 
complete and all-encompassing because it will have explained the movements of material 
particles in all circumstances. 


The monopoly of science in the realm of knowledge explains why evolutionary biologists do 
not find it meaningful to address the question whether the Darwinian theory is true. They will 
gladly concede that the theory is incomplete, and that further research into the mechanisms of 
evolution is needed. At any given point in time, however, the reigning theory of naturalistic 
evolution represents the state of scientific knowledge about how we came into existence. 
Scientific knowledge is by definition the closest approximation of absolute truth available to 
us. To ask whether this knowledge is true is therefore to miss the point, and to betray a 
misunderstanding of "how science works." 


So far I have described the metaphysical categories by which scientific naturalists have 
excluded the topic of God from rational discussion, and thus ensured that Darwinism's fully 
naturalistic creation story is effectively true by definition. There is no need to explain why 
atheists find this system of thought control congenial. What is a little more difficult to 
understand, at least at first, is the strong support Darwinism continues to receive in the 
Christian academic world. Attempts to investigate the credibility of the Darwinist evolution 
story are regarded with little enthusiasm by many leading Christian professors of science and 
philosophy, even at institutions which are generally regarded as conservative in theology. 
Given that Darwinism is inherently naturalistic and therefore antagonistic to the idea that God 
had anything to do with the history of life, and that it plays the central role in ensuring 
agnostic domination of the intellectual culture, one might have supposed that Christian 
intellectuals (along with religious Jews) would be eager to find its weak spots. 


Instead, the prevailing view among Christian professors has been that Darwinism-or 
"evolution," as they tend to call it-is unbeatable, and that it can be interpreted to be consistent 
with Christian belief. And in fact Darwinism is unbeatable as long as one accepts the thought 
categories of scientific naturalism that I have been describing. The problem is that those same 
thought categories make Christian theism, or any other theism, absolutely untenable. If 
science has exclusive authority to tell us how life was created, and if science is committed to 
naturalism, and if science never discards a paradigm until it is presented with an acceptable 
naturalistic alternative, then Darwinism's position is impregnable within science. The same 
reasoning that makes Darwinism inevitable, however, also bans God from taking any action 
within the history of the Cosmos, which means that it makes theism illusory. Theistic 
naturalism is self-contradictory. 


Some hope to avoid the contradiction by asserting that naturalism rules only within the realm 
of science, and that there is a separate realm called "religion" in which theism can flourish. 
The problem with this arrangement, as we have already seen, is that in a naturalistic culture 
scientific conclusions are considered to be knowledge, or even fact. What is outside of fact is 
fantasy, or at best subjective belief. Theists who accommodate with scientific naturalism 
therefore may never affirm that their God is real in the same sense that evolution is real. This 
rule is essential to the entire mindset that produced Darwinism in the first place. If God exists 


He could certainly work through mutation and selection if that is what He wanted to do, but 
He could also create by some means totally outside the ken of our science. Once we put God 
into the picture, however, there is no good reason to attribute the creation of biological 
complexity to random mutation and natural selection. Direct evidence that these mechanisms 
have substantial creative power is not to be found in nature, the laboratory, or the fossil 
record. An essential step in the reasoning that establishes that Darwinian selection created the 
wonders of biology, therefore, is that nothing else was available. Theism is by definition the 
doctrine that something else was available. 


Perhaps the contradiction is hard to see when it is stated at an abstract level, so I will give a 
more concrete example. Persons who advocate the compromise position called "theistic 
evolution" are in my experience always vague about what they mean by "evolution." They 
have good reason to be vague. As we have seen, Darwinian evolution is by definition 
unguided and purposeless, and such evolution cannot in any meaningful sense be theistic. For 
evolution to be genuinely theistic it must be guided by God, whether this means that God 
programmed the process in advance or stepped in from time to time to give it a push in the 
right direction. To Darwinists evolution guided by God is a soft form of creationism, which is 
to say it is not evolution at all. To repeat, this understanding goes to the very heart of 
Darwinist thinking. Allow a preexisting supernatural intelligence to guide evolution, and this 
omnipotent being can do a whole lot more than that. 


Of course, theists can think of evolution as God-guided whether naturalistic Darwinists like it 
or not. The trouble with having a private definition for theists, however, is that the scientific 
naturalists have the power to decide what that term "evolution" means in public discourse, 
including the science classes in the public schools. If theistic evolutionists broadcast the 
message that evolution as they understand it is harmless to theistic religion, they are 
misleading their constituents unless they add a clear warning that the version of evolution 
advocated by the entire body of mainstream science is something else altogether. That 
warning is never clearly delivered, however, because the main point of theistic evolution is to 
preserve peace with the mainstream scientific community. The theistic evolutionists therefore 
unwitting serve the purposes of the scientific naturalists, by helping persuade the religious 
community to lower its guard against the incursion of naturalism. 


We are now in a position to answer the question with which this lecture began. What is 
Darwinism? Darwinism is a theory of empirical science only at the level of microevolution, 
where it provides a framework for explaining such things as the diversity that arises when 
small populations become reproductively isolated from the main body of the species. As a 
general theory of biological creation Darwinism is not empirical at all. Rather, it is a 
necessary implication of a philosophical doctrine called scientific naturalism, which is based 
on the a priori assumption that God was always absent from the realm of nature. As such 
evolution in the Darwinian sense is inherently antithetical to theism, although evolution in 
some entirely different and non-naturalistic sense could conceivably have been God's chosen 
method of creation. 


In 1874, the great Presbyterian theologian Charles Hodge asked the question I have asked: 
What is Darwinism? After a careful and thoroughly fair-minded evaluation of the doctrine, his 
answer was unequivocal: "It is Atheism." Another way to state the proposition is to say that 
Darwinism is the answer to a specific question that grows out of philosophical naturalism. To 
return to the game of "Jeopardy" with which we started, let us say that Darwinism is the 
answer. What, then, is the question? The question is: "How must creation have occurred if we 


assume that God had nothing to do with it?" Theistic evolutionists accomplish very little by 
trying to Christianize the answer to a question that comes straight out of the agenda of 
scientific naturalism. What we need to do instead is to challenge the assumption that the only 
questions worth asking are the ones that assume that naturalism is true. 


Notes 
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Daniel Dennett's Dangerous Idea 


Phillip E. Johnson 
Law Professor 
University of California, Berkeley 


This review of Darwin's Dangerous Idea, by Daniel Dennett, was published in The New 
Criterion (October, 1995) 


Daniel Dennett's fertile imagination is captivated by the very dangerous idea that the neo- 
Darwinian theory of biological evolution should become the basis for what amounts to an 
established state religion of scientific materialism. Dennett takes the scientific part of his 
thesis from the inner circle of contemporary Darwinian theorists: William Hamilton, John 
Maynard Smith, George C. Williams, and the brilliant popularizer Richard Dawkins. When 
Dennett describes the big idea emanating from this circle as dangerous, he does not mean that 
it is dangerous only to religious fundamentalists. The persons whom he accuses of flinching 
when faced with the full implications of Darwinism are scientists and philosophers of the 
highest standing: Noam Chomsky, Roger Penrose, Jerry Fodor, John Searle, and especially 
Stephen Jay Gould. 


Each one of these very secular thinkers supposedly tries, as the simple religious folk do, to 
limit the all-embracing logic of Darwinism. Dennett describes Darwinism as a "universal 
acid; it eats through just about every traditional concept and leaves in its wake a 


revolutionized world-view." One thinker after another has tried unsuccessfully to find some 
way to contain this universal acid, to protect something from its corrosive power. Why? First 
let's see what the idea is. 


Dennett begins the account with John Locke's late seventeenth-century Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, where Locke answers the question, "Which came first, mind or 
matter?" Locke's answer was that mind had to come first, because "it is impossible to 
conceive that ever bare incogitative matter should produce a thinking intelligent Being." 
David Hume mounted some powerful skeptical arguments against this mind-first principle, 
but in the end he couldn't come up with a solid alternative. 


Darwin did not set out to overturn the mind-first picture of reality, but to do something much 
more modest: to explain the origin of biological species, and the wonderful adaptations that 
enable those species to survive and reproduce in diverse ways. The answer Darwin came up 
with was that these adaptations, which had seemed to be intelligently designed, are actually 
products of a mindless process called natural selection. Dennett says that what Darwin offered 
the world, in philosophical terms, was "a scheme for creating Design out of Chaos without the 
aid of Mind." When the Darwinian outlook became accepted throughout the scientific world, 
the stage was set for a much broader philosophical revolution. Dennett explains that 


Darwin's idea had been born as an answer to questions in biology, but it 
threatened to leak out, offering answers-- welcome or not--to questions in 
cosmology (going in one direction) and psychology (going in the other 
direction). If [the cause of design in biology] could be a mindless, algorithmic 
process of evolution, why couldn't that whole process itself be the product of 
evolution, and so forth all the way down? And if mindless evolution could 
account for the breathtakingly clever artifacts of the biosphere, how could the 
products of our own "real" minds be exempt from an evolutionary explanation? 
Darwin's idea thus also threatened to spread all the way up, dissolving the 
illusion of our own authorship, our own divine spark of creativity and 
understanding. 


The metaphysical reversal was so complete that it soon became as unthinkable within science 
to credit any biological feature to a designer as it had previously been unthinkable to do 
without the designer. Whenever seemingly insuperable problems were encountered -- the 
genetic mechanism, the human mind, the ultimate origin of life -- biologists were confident 
that a solution of the Darwinian kind would be found. To be sure, the cause of materialist 
reductionism was sometimes set back by "greedy reductionists" like the behaviorist B.F. 
Skinner, who tried to explain human behavior as a direct consequence of material forces. The 
catchy metaphor Dennett employs to describe the difference between the greedy and good 
kinds of reductionism is "cranes, not skyhooks." The origin of (say) the human mind must be 
attributed to some process firmly anchored on the solid ground of materialism and natural 
selection (a crane), and not to a mystery or miracle (skyhook), but this does not mean that 
human behavior or mental activity can be understood directly on the basis of material 
concepts like stimulus and response or natural selection. 


Although many aspects of evolutionary theory remain controversial, Dennett asserts 
confidently that the overall success of Darwinism-in-principle has been so smashing that the 
basic program -- all the way up and all the way down -- is established beyond question. Any 
yet the resistance continues. Some of it comes from religious people, who want to preserve 


some role for a creator. Dennett just brushes aside the outright creationists, but takes more 
pains to refute those who would say that God is the author of the laws of nature, including that 
marvelous evolutionary process that does all the designing. The Darwinian alternative to a 
Lawgiver at the beginning of the universe is to postpone the beginning indefinitely by 
hypothesizing something like an eternal system of evolution at the level of universes. 


For example, the physicist Lee Smolin has proposed that black holes are in effect the 
birthplaces of offspring universes, in which the fundamental physical constants would differ 
slightly from those in the parent universe. Since those universes that happened to have the 
most black holes would leave the most "offspring," the basic Darwinian concepts of mutation 
and differential reproduction could be extended to cosmology. Dennett contends that whether 
this or any other model is testable, at least cosmic Darwinism relies on the same kind of 
thinking that has been successful in scientific fields like biology where testing is possible, and 
that is enough to make it preferable to an alternative that brings in a skyhook. He does not 
attempt to explain the origin of the cosmic evolutionary process. It's just mutating universes 
all the way down. 


Much of the resistance to Darwinism "all the way up" comes from scientists and philosophers 
who deny the capacity of natural selection to produce specifically human mental qualities like 
the capacity for language. Foremost among these is Noam Chomsky, founder of modern 
linguistics, who describes a complex language program seemingly "hard-wired" into the 
human brain, which has no real analogy in the animal world and for which there is no very 
plausible story of step-by-step evolution through adaptive intermediate forms. Chomsky 
readily accepts evolutionary naturalism in principle, but (supported by Stephen Jay Gould) he 
regards Darwinian selection as no more than a place holder for a true explanation of the 
human language capacity which has not yet been found. 


To true-believing Darwinists like Richard Dawkins and Daniel Dennett, all such objections 
are fundamentally misconceived. The more intricately "designed" a feature appears to be, 
the more certain it is to have been constructed by natural selection -- because there is no 
alternative way of producing design without resorting to impossible skyhooks. Even in the 
toughest cases, where plausible Darwinian hypotheses are hard to imagine and impossible to 
confirm, a Darwinian solution simply has to be out there waiting to be found. The alternative 
to natural selection is either God or chance. The former is outside of science, and also 
apparently outside the contemplation of Gould or Chomsky; the latter is no solution at all. 
Once you understand the dimensions of the problem, and the philosophical constraints within 
which it must be solved, Darwinism is practically true by definition -- regardless of the 
evidence. 


I call this a very interesting situation. Within science the Darwinian viewpoint clearly 
occupies the high ground, because nobody has come up with an alternative for explaining 
Design that does not invoke an unacceptable pre-existing Mind. (Dennett easily refutes such 
hype-induced notions as that a physics of self-organizing systems from the Santa Fe Institute 
is in the process of replacing Darwinism.) But the rulers of this impregnable citadel are 
worried because not everybody believes that their citadel is impregnable. They are troubled 
not only by polls showing that the American public still overwhelmingly favors some version 
of supernatural creation, but also by the tendency of prominent scientists to accept 
Darwinism-in- principle, but to dispute the applicability of the theory to specific problems, 
usually the problems about which they are best qualified to speak. 


Dennett thinks that the dissenters either fail to understandthe logic of Darwinism or shrink 
from embracing its full metaphysical implications. I prefer another explanation: Darwinism is 
a lot stronger as philosophy than it is as empirical science. If you aren't willing to challenge 
the underlying premise of scientific materialism, you are stuck with Darwinism- in-principle 
as a creation story until you find something better, and it doesn't seem that there is anything 
better. Once you get past the uncontroversial examples of microevolution, however, such as 
finch beak variations, peppered moth coloring, and selective breeding, all certainty dissolves 
in speculation and controversy. Nobody really knows how life originated, where the animal 
phyla came from, or how natural selection could have produced the qualities of the human 
mind. Ingenious hypothetical scenarios for the evolution of complex adaptations are presented 
to the public virtually as fact, but skeptics within science derisively call them "just-so" stories, 
because they can neither be tested experimentally nor supported by fossil histories. 


Many scientists who swear fealty to Darwinism on philosophical grounds put it aside when 
they get down to scientific practice. A good example is Niles Eldredge, a paleontologist who 
collaborated with Stephen Jay Gould in the famous papers advocating that evolution proceeds 
by "punctuated equilibria," meaning long changeless periods which are occasionally 
interrupted by the abrupt appearance of new forms. "Punk eek" was widely interpreted at first 
as an implied endorsement of a macromutational alternative to Darwinian gradualism, a 
misunderstanding that led scornful Darwinists to dismiss the idea as "evolution by jerks," but 
both Gould and Eldredge insisted that the unseen process of change was Darwinian. Eldredge 
in particular is so determined to wash away the taint of heresy that he has taken to describing 
himself as a "knee-jerk neo-Darwinian," a label that seems both to protest too much and to 
imply a willingness to overlook disconfirming evidence. 


On the other hand, Eldredge rejects what he calls "ultra- Darwinism," the position of Dawkins 
and Dennett, on grounds that obscurely imply rejection of the very factor that makes Darwin's 
idea dangerous, the claim that natural selection has sufficient creative power to account for 
design. For example, he writes in his 1994 book Reinventing Darwin that ultra-Darwinians are 
guilty of "physics envy" because they "seek to transform natural selection from a simple form 
of record keeping... to a more dynamic, active force that molds and shapes organic form as 
time goes by." Eldredge has no philosophical problem with atheistic materialism; his 
ambivalence stems entirely from the embarrassingly un-Darwinian fossil record, as described 
in this typical paragraph: 


No wonder paleontologists shied away from evolution for so long. It never 
seems to happen. Assiduous collecting up cliff faces yields zigzags, minor 
oscillations, and the very occasional slight accumulation of change--over 
millions of years, at a rate too slow to account for all the prodigious change 
that has occurred in evolutionary history. When we do see the introduction of 
evolutionary novelty, it usually shows up with a bang, and often with no firm 
evidence that the fossils did not evolve elsewhere! Evolution cannot forever be 
going on somewhere else. Yet that's how the fossil record has struck many a 
forlorn paleontologist looking to learn something about evolution. 


Whatever is motivating Eldredge to give all that fervent lip-service to Darwinism, it obviously 
is not anything he has discovered as a paleontologist. In fact the real problem is understood by 
everyone, although it has to be discussed in guarded terms. What paleontologists fear is not 
the scientific consequences of disowning Darwinism but the political consequences. They fear 


it might lead to a takeover of government by religious fundamentalists who would shut off the 
funding. 


There are paleontologists who are more supportive of Darwinism than Eldredge, just as there 
are other eminent scientists who are more explicit in insisting that the neo- Darwinian variety 
of evolution is valid only at the "micro" level. Regardless of the number or status of the 
skeptics, the usual scientific practice is to retain a paradigm, however shaky, until somebody 
provides a better one. I will assume arguendo that this "best we've got" policy is justifiable 
within science itself. The question I want to pursue is whether non-scientists have some legal, 
moral, or intellectual obligation to accept Darwinism as absolutely true, especially when the 
theory is encountering so many difficulties with the evidence. The issue comes up in many 
important contexts; here are two examples. 


First, consider the situation of Christian parents, not necessarily fundamentalists, who suspect 
that the term "evolution" drips with atheistic implications. The whole point of Dennett's thesis 
is that the parents are dead right about the implications, and that science educators who deny 
this are either misinformed or lying. Do parents then have a right to protect their children 
from indoctrination in atheism, and even to insist that the public schools include in the science 
curriculum a fair review of the arguments against the atheistic claim that unintelligent natural 
processes are our true creator? 


Dennett cannot be accused of avoiding the religious liberty issue, or of burying it in tactful 
circumlocutions. He proposes that theistic religion should continue to exist only in "cultural 
zoos," and he says this directly to religious parents: 


If you insist on teaching your children falsehoods-- that the earth is flat, that 
"Man" is not a product of evolution by natural selection--then you must expect, 
at the very least, that those of us who have freedom of speech will feel free to 
describe your teachings as the spreading of falsehoods, and will attempt to 
demonstrate this to your children at our earliest opportunity. Our future well- 
being--the well-being of all of us on the planet--depends on the education of 
our descendants. 


Of course it is not freedom of speech that worries the parents, but the power of atheistic 
materialists to use public education for indoctrination, while excluding any other view as 
"religion." If you want to know how such threats sound to Christian parents, try imagining 
what would happen if some prominent Christian fundamentalist addressed similar language to 
Jewish parents. Would we think the Jewish parents unreasonable if they interpreted "at the 
very least" to imply that young children may be forcibly removed from the homes of 
recalcitrant parents, and that those metaphorical cultural zoos may one day be enclosed by 
real barbed wire? Strong measures might seem justified if the well-being of everyone on the 
planet depends upon protecting children from the falsehoods their parents want to tell them. 


I will pass over the legal issues raised by this program of forced religious conversion because 
the intellectual issues are even more interesting. Granted that Darwinism is the reigning 
paradigm in biology, is there some rule in the academic world which requires non-scientists to 
accept Darwinian principles when they write about, say, philosophy or ethics? My Berkeley 
colleague John Searle thinks so. In the first chapter of his recent book on The Construction of 
Social Reality, Searle states that it is necessary "to make some substantive presuppositions 
about how the world is in fact in order that we can even pose the questions we are trying to 


answer (about how other aspects of reality are socially constructed)." According to Searle, 
"two features of our conception of reality are not up for grabs. They are not, so to speak, 
optional for us as citizens of the late twentieth and early twenty-first century." The two 
compulsory theories are that the world consists entirely of the entities that physicists call 
particles, and that living systems (including humans and their minds) evolved by natural 
selection. 


I think that Searle undermines his whole project by virtually ordering his readers not to notice 
that scientific materialism and Darwinism are themselves socially constructed doctrines rather 
than objective facts. Scientists assume materialism because they define their enterprise as a 
search for the best materialist theories, and this culturally-driven methodological choice is not 
even evidence, let alone proof, that the world really does consist only of particles. As an 
explanation for design in biology, Darwinism is perfectly secure when it is regarded as a 
deduction from materialism, but remarkably insecure when it is subjected to empirical testing. 
Given that what we most respect about science is its fidelity to the principle that empirical 
testing is what really matters, why should philosophers allow scientists to tell them that they 
must accept assumptions that don't pass the empirical test? 


Searle is a particularly poignant example, because he is famous for defending the 
independence of the mind against the onslaught of the materialist "strong AI" program, and 
also for defending traditional academic standards against the corrosive relativism of the 
fact/value distinction. He is so skillful in argument that he almost holds his own even after 
leaping gratuitously into a pool of universal acid, but why accept the disadvantage? Searle 
could seize the high ground if he began by proposing that any true metaphysical theory must 
account for two essential truths which materialism cannot accommodate: first, that mind is 
more than matter; and second, that such things as truth, beauty, and goodness really do exist 
even if most people do not know how to recognize them. Scientific materialists would answer 
that they proved long ago, or are going to prove at some time in the future, that materialism is 
true. They are bluffing. 


Science is a wonderful thing in its place. Because science is so successful in its own territory, 
however, scientists and their allied philosophers sometimes get bemused by dreams of world 
conquest. Paul Feyerabend put it best: "Scientists are not content with running their own 
playpens in accordance with what they regard as the rules of the scientific method, they want 
to universalize those rules, they want them to become part of society at large, and they use 
every means at their disposal -- argument, propaganda, pressure tactics, intimidation, lobbying 
-- to achieve their aims." Samuel Johnson gave the best answer to this absurd imperialism. "A 
cow is a very good animal in the field; but we turn her out of a garden." 


[Phillip E. Johnson is the Jefferson E. Peyser Professor of Law at the University of California, 
Berkeley. He is the author ofDarwin on Trial and Reason in the Balance: The Case Against 


Naturalism in Science, Law and Education. ]| 
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The Extinction of Darwinism 


Review of Extinction: Bad Genes or Bad Luck by David M. Raup, (Norton 1991) 


Phillip E. Johnson 
This review was first published in The Atlantic, February, 1992. 


David Raup's new [1991] book Extinction: Bad Genes or Bad Luck? is something more than 
the usual scientific journalism. Raup, a senior paleontologist at the University of Chicago, is a 
leading figure among the scientists who have made "catastrophe" a respectable concept once 
again in the scientific study of the earth's history. His book is a very readable but state-of-the- 
art account of what scientists know about why dinosaurs and all those other fossil species 
aren't with us any more. By concluding that species become extinct because of bad luck rather 
than because they are unfit, Raup inadvertently raises some awkward questions about how 
those species got there in the first place. 


Scientific thinking about extinctions has strayed far from the Darwinian principles that still 
define orthodoxy in the life sciences as a whole. According to Raup, the Darwinian theory that 
extinctions result from the slow and steady effects of biological competition is "appealing, 
and has been learned by generations of biology students." Nonetheless, "its verification from 
actual field data is negligible." Raup goes on to say, without really arguing the point, that 
abandonment of the Darwinian explanation of extinctions does not discredit Darwin's theory 
that today's species evolved from earlier species through natural selection. To explain what 
lies behind that disclaimer -- and why it can't be accepted at face value -- I need to explain 
something about the place of extinctions in Darwinian theory. 


Darwinian evolution is best known as a theory about the origin of species, but it is equally a 
theory about how species become extinct. The most influential interpreter of fossil history 
before the triumph of Darwinism was the great French sage Cuvier, forgotten in the English- 
speaking world today but in his time renowned as the "Aristotle of Biology." Cuvier reported 
that there had apparently been profound catastrophes in the earth's history. Entire groups of 
ancient creatures disappeared abruptly from the rocks, and were replaced just as abruptly by 
new groups which repopulated the earth. 


Catastrophic extinctions and sudden creations are outside the normal range of human 
experience, and hence may be elusive to scientific investigation. It would be much more 
convenient for science if the important changes in the earth's history resulted gradually, from 
the uniform operation over immense time periods of natural forces which we can observe in 
operation today. The motto of uniformitarian science is that "the present is the key to the 
past." It is a triumphant motto because, with such a key in its possession, science can in 
principle unlock all the secrets of nature. Scientists thus had a strong professional motivation 
to reinterpret the geological evidence according to rules that disallowed both catastrophes and 
sudden creations as scientific explanations. 


The lawyer/geologist Charles Lyell established a rigorous uniformitarianism as the basis of 
geology, and Darwin extended Lyell's logic to biology. Species did not either appear or 
disappear suddenly, according to Darwin's classic The Origin of Species. Rather, they evolved 
step by tiny step from earlier forms, due to the accumulation of tiny favorable variations 
through natural selection. Species declined to extinction equally gradually, as they were 
supplanted by modified descendants or by competing species that were more proficient at 
surviving and reproducing. If Darwin was right, both the origin and the extinction of living 


forms occurred through the slow and steady action of forces -- reproduction, inheritance, and 
competition -- which we see operating in everyday life. 


It is important to understand that creation by natural selection and extinction by natural 
selection are not two separate processes, but two aspects of the same process. In Darwinian 
terms, superior fitness means superior capacity at leaving descendants. If evolution has 
furthered the development of capabilities like strength, or vision, or intelligence, it is only 
because organisms possessing these (inheritable) qualities consistently left more descendants 
than competing organisms which lacked them. The more fit crowd out the less fit by 
definition, and there is no such thing as natural selection unless they do. In Darwin's words, 
"The theory of natural selection is grounded on the belief that each new variety, and 
ultimately each new species, is produced and maintained by having some advantage over 
those with whom it comes into competition; and the consequent extinction of less favored 
forms almost inevitably follows." 


Darwin cited this logical relationship between evolution and extinction to refute one of the 
most formidable objections to his theory. "Evolution" implies a continuous process of change, 
but nature is organized in discrete groups which seem isolated from each other. How could 
(say) an insect become a vertebrate except by a miraculous transformation? Where were the 
intermediate links that ought to exist if continuous change had occurred? The answer, Darwin 
explained, was that 


"As natural selection acts solely by the preservation of profitable 
modifications, each new form will tend in a fully stocked country to take the 
place of, and finally to exterminate, its own less improved parent or other less 
favored forms with which it comes into competition. Thus extinction and 
natural selection will, as we have seen, go hand in hand. Hence, if we look at 
each species as descended from some other unknown form, both the parent and 
all the transitional varieties will have been exterminated by the very process of 
formation and perfection of the new form." 


If extinction and natural selection did not go hand in hand, some of the parent forms ought to 
have survived to the present. It is therefore an essential element of Darwinism that species 
continually became extinct because they were less fit than their descendants or other rivals. 
And because superior fitness itself emerges very gradually, extinction of a competing species 
should also proceed gradually. What is true of individual species should be still more true 
of groups of species -- families, orders, classes, and so on. 


Because of this logic Darwin insisted that Cuvier's theory of periodic catastrophes had been 
thoroughly discredited, and that, on the contrary, "there is reason to believe that the complete 
extinction of the species of a group is generally a slower process than their production." That 
judgment was based entirely on theoretical grounds, rather than on fossil evidence. In fact, the 
only evidence Darwin cited in the relevant passage was the extermination of the ammonites 
(ancient mollusks) at the end of the Cretaceous, which he acknowledged to have been 
"wonderfully sudden." According to Darwin, the struggle for existence is so finely tuned that 
"the merest trifle would often give the victory of one organic being over another. Nevertheless 
so profound is our ignorance, and so high our presumption, that we marvel when we hear of 
the extinction of an organic being: and as we do not see the cause we invoke cataclysms to 
desolate the world...." In short, Darwinian ideology maintained that earlier geologists had 


attributed extinctions to catastrophes not because that was a reasonable interpretation of the 
fossil evidence, but because they were ignorant of the higher law of natural selection. 


If one wanted to subject Darwin's theory to empirical testing, one way to do it would be to 
examine the history of extinctions. Does the evidence confirm that biological competition was 
frequently the cause of extinctions? Can the occurrence of a Darwinian extinction -- by 
competition from a closely related rival -- be confirmed in even a single case? To put the point 
the other way around: Have the paleontologists, despite their best efforts to see fossil history 
in a Darwinian light, found that Cuvier was much closer to the truth after all? The answers 
couldn't be clearer. 


The story starts with the famous "K-T" (Cretaceous-Tertiary) extinction of 66 million years 
ago. The K-T is not the biggest of the "Big 5" mass extinctions which mark the close of 
various geological ages, but it is the most recent and the most fascinating from an 
anthropocentric point of view. It eliminated the dinosaurs, the ammonites, and a lot else, 
clearing the way for mammals to dominate the planet. 


Geologist Walter Alvarez (with his famous physicist father Luis Alvarez and others) startled 
the world in 1979 by attributing the mass extinction to a meteor or comet impact, which 
caused a worldwide environmental disaster that disrupted the food chain. As Raup puts it, the 
first reaction of paleontologists schooled in Lyellian and Darwinian concepts was horror and 
disbelief: "It was like suggesting that the dinosaurs had been shot by little green men from a 
spaceship." Hardly more than a decade later, so much confirming evidence has piled up that 
Raup predicts that soon "it will be difficult to find anyone who ever doubted the impact- 
extinction link." In science as in war, victory has a thousand fathers; defeat is an orphan. 


Was the K-T extinction (or the Big 5 as a group) an exception to a generally Darwinian 
pattern of gradual extinctions by competition? Raup thinks that environmental disasters 
triggered by large meteor impacts may have caused most extinctions (other than those caused 
by humans). There is some evidence of a connection between major extinctions and known 
meteor impacts, but Raup concedes that the evidence is far from conclusive. What inclines 
him to the meteor theory is primarily the difficulty of attributing extinctions to more mundane 
causes. 


It turns out to be very difficult to kill off a numerous and wide-ranging species unless a 
catastrophic "first strike" has severely depleted its numbers and restricted its range. Even the 
spectacular environmental stress induced by the last great Ice Age produced only a relatively 
modest number of extinctions, although the casualties included such popular favorites as the 
mammoths and sabre-tooth tigers. It seems that something far outside the ordinary run of 
environmental hazards is needed to kill enough individuals to threaten a widely distributed 
species with extinction, and meteor impacts may be the least unlikely of the known 
alternatives. 


Maybe most extinctions were triggered by giant meteor impacts and maybe they weren't. If it 
is difficult to determine what did cause the bulk of extinctions, it is much easier to determine 
what didn't. There is no hard evidence that any observable extinctions were caused by 
competition from closely related species. Raup notes that evolutionary biologists long 
emphasized competition as a cause of extinctions because the explanation "seemed self- 
evident," but when they actually tried to test the effect of competition the results were 


negative. The only reason for attributing extinctions to Darwinian competition remains the 
theory itself. 


Some groups survived mass extinctions while others did not, but this does not mean that the 
survivors were more fit in any Darwinian sense. Characteristics that would aid survival under 
normal circumstances would not necessarily be of any use under the extreme conditions of a 
catastrophe. For example, there is nothing to identify mammals as more fit than dinosaurs 
other than that some mammals happened to survive the K-T extinction. When a prominent 
Darwinist attributed the survival of some groups in a mass extinction to their possession of the 
quality of "resistance to extinction," his statement added nothing to the bare fact that they had 
survived. 


But then what becomes of Darwinism? Raup answers that attributing extinctions to bad luck 
rather than bad genes does not discredit Darwin's theory of evolution by natural selection, 
because 


Natural selection remains the only viable, naturalistic explanation we have for 
sophisticated adaptations like wings and eyes. We would not be here without 
natural selection. Extinction by bad luck merely adds another element to the 
evolutionary process, operating at the level [of] species, families, and classes, 
rather than the level of local breeding populations of single species. 


The trouble with that disclaimer is that in Darwin's theory survival of the fittest and extinction 
of the less fit are the same thing, not two separable processes. Does natural selection produce 
variation only within the local breeding populations of single species? Then it doesn't produce 
new species -- much less new families and classes, or innovations like wings and eyes. Does 
natural selection continue to produce its creative effects beyond the species boundary? Then it 
does so by selecting the less fit species for increasing rarity and eventual extinction, just as 
Darwin said. A natural selection that only creates and never destroys is a logical impossibility, 
because it wouldn't be doing any selecting. 


There is a way out of this logical impasse, but it is one I think Raup or any other empirical 
scientist would be reluctant to take. Only a minority of species are fossilized and hence only a 
minority of extinctions are recorded. Approximately 250,000 fossil species have been 
cataloged. According to Raup's figures (based on estimates of average species longevity and 
standing diversity over the age of the earth), between 5 and 50 billion species may have lived 
during earth's long history, of which at most 40 million or so exist today. Who can say what 
may have extinguished the billions of species which apparently lived and vanished without 
leaving a trace? 


Perhaps only the visible extinctions went according to Cuvier, and the invisible ones were 
Darwinian. Withdrawing a subject from empirical investigation in order to protect a theory 
from falsification is hardly the scientific thing to do, however. Raup says that the study of 
extinctions was long neglected: perhaps the influence of Darwinism kept it off limits. 
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The Fear of God 


Review of The Fifth Miracle: The Search for the Origin of Life, by Paul Davies (1999) 


Phillip E. Johnson 


A condensed version of this review essay was published in the Weekly Standard for March 22, 
1999. This is the original manuscript version. 


Paul Davies is a professor of mathematical physics, a highly successful scientific popularizer, 
and the winner of the 1996 Templeton Prize of over one million dollars for "progress in 
religion." He has said in interviews that the book that set him on his career path was Anglican 
Bishop John T. Robinson's Honest to God, a 1960s manifesto of theological liberalism that 
also inspired such religious reformers as Episcopal Bishop John Shelby Spong to attempt to 
save Christianity by removing its supernatural elements. Davies explained to one reporter that 
"I was drawn to [Robinson's] idea of God as a sort of 'timeless ground of being’ on which the 
cosmic order is built. Since science proceeds from the assumption that nature unfailingly 
obeys rational mathematical laws, these laws must be rooted in something. But not a cosmic 
magician!" 


If Bishop Spong means to save Christianity by secularizing it, Paul Davies wants to save 
science from the bleak reductionism encapsulated in physicist Steven Weinberg's oft-quoted 
remark that "the more the universe seems comprehensible the more it seems pointless." He 
describes his own middle ground between supernaturalism and materialism as "a vision of a 
self-organizing and self- complexifying universe, governed by ingenious laws that encourage 
matter to evolve towards life and consciousness." In The Fifth Miracle, Davies takes this 
vision from cosmology into evolutionary biology, thus bringing a fresh viewpoint to a field 
that has long been dominated by materialists who insist that no purposeful forces guided the 
evolution of life. 


The fifth miracle of Davies' title refers to Genesis 1:11: "Let the Land Produce Vegetation." 
(The first four Biblical miracles are the creation of the universe, the creation of light, the 
creation of the firmament and the creation of dry land.) It is proverbial in the popular science 
publishing world that God is good for sales, especially since Steven Hawking sold millions of 
copies of an otherwise unremarkable book by promising that a unified physical theory would 
enable us "to know the mind of God." Commercial requirements alone seem to have dictated 
that word "miracle," since Davies begins the book by disavowing it. Like other evolutionary 
scientists he starts with the presumption that "it is the job of science to solve mysteries 
without recourse to divine intervention." Life is not a miracle because scientists wish it to be 
a product of natural forces which they can explain. 


If the origin of life was not a miracle, Davies does think that it was a very mysterious event. 

Not long ago he thought that science was close to solving the mystery, but upon investigating 
the subject to write this book he became convinced that "we are missing something 
fundamental about the whole business." A satisfactory theory of the origin of life requires not 
just more knowledge of the kind we already possess, but "some radically new ideas." So what 
is the fundamental thing that scientists are currently missing, and what kind of radically new 
ideas does Davies have in mind? 


At the middle of the twentieth century, the reigning belief was that life began with an 
immensely improbable chance event. This view was dramatically stated in a Scientific 


American article in 1954 by the Harvard biochemist George Wald. Wald conceded that the 
spontaneous generation of something as complex as a living organism seemed impossible, but 
he insisted that such statistical miracles are possible and even probable given enough time. 
He estimated that two billion years were available, and he argued that "Given so much time, 
the 'tmpossible' becomes possible, the possible probable, and the probable virtually certain. 
One has only to wait: time itself performs the miracles." 


Wald's view that chance and time are all that is necessary is now out of favor. Today's 
dominant view is most authoritatively stated in Nobel laureate Christian de Duve's 1995 
book, Vital Dust: Life as a Cosmic Imperative (1995). De Duve argues that life is not the 
product of chance but of law-driven chemical steps, each one of which must have been highly 
probable in the right circumstances. This reliance upon laws favoring life is a giant step in the 
direction Davies wants to go, and away from the view that the origin of life was a freakish 
accident unlikely to occur elsewhere. George Wald's position has dropped from sight in part 
because it has become clearer that even the simplest conceivable life form (still much simpler 
than any actual organism) would have to be so complex that accidental self-assembly would 
be practically miraculous even in two billion years. (Natural selection can't help until 
biological reproduction has started, a point to which I will return in a moment.) In addition, 
the time available for a statistical miracle to occur has been dramatically shrinking. Evidence 
of life goes back about 3.8 billion years, almost to a time when conditions on the early earth 
were inhospitable for even the hardiest bacteria. If life evolved in a geological instant, it must 
have been by law-directed chemical steps that would be likely to occur again in similar 
conditions. 


That is why many scientists, including both de Duve and Davies, are confident that some kind 
of unicellular life (or evidence of past life) is likely to be found on other planets wherever 
conditions are sufficiently favorable. Whether there is any more extensive "cosmic 
imperative" that would compel relatively simple organisms to evolve in the direction of 
human-style intelligence is more doubtful. But our own galaxy alone has some 200 billion 
stars, and if a few million of these have planets bearing life, there are lots of opportunities for 
Darwinian evolution to bring life to a stage of consciousness and intelligence. Maybe the 
laws that make primitive life inevitable also make intelligent life sufficiently likely that the 
necessary evolutionary steps would have happened many times. 


So far Davies and de Duve are in agreement. They part company over whether existing 
chemical laws are sufficient to explain the origin of life, or whether something essentially 
different remains to be discovered. Orthodox prebiological chemists, including de Duve, see 
the problem as one of conventional chemistry. Once the right chemicals are in place at the 
right time, the necessary reactions inevitably follow and life emerges. Hence the experiments 
that seem important to them are ones that show that some of the necessary chemicals (mainly 
amino acids) could have been synthesized on the early earth, or could have come to this planet 
on comets or meteorites. They concede that many of the specific steps leading to life remain 
to be explained, but they are confident that the picture can be filled in eventually on the basis 
of the known laws of chemistry, supplemented perhaps by chance events that are not 
forbiddingly unlikely. Chance and law had to do the whole job, because nothing else was 
available. 


For Davies, the solution to the riddle of life lies not in just getting the chemicals together, but 
in explaining the origin of the genetic information, which he calls the "software" of the 
organism. A living cell is a masterpiece of miniaturized complexity, and its complex 


operations are coordinated by a program or "blueprint" inscribed in the 4-letter chemical 
alphabet of the DNA, and then translated into the twenty-letter alphabet of the proteins. What 
most needs to be explained is not the chemicals but the information in the software, just as the 
important thing about a computer program or a book is the information content and not the 
physical medium in which that information is recorded. Davies believes that, once the life 
processes of metabolism and reproduction are under way, natural selection can supply 
increases in information. But metabolism and reproduction can not get started until an 
enormous amount of complex information is already in existence. What was the source of the 
initial information input? 


That genetic information exists, and is enormously complex, is not controversial. The arch- 
materialist Richard Dawkins states, at the beginning of The Blind Watchmaker, that "Biology 
is the study of complicated things that give the appearance of having been designed for a 
purpose," and that each cell "contains a digitally coded database larger, in information 
content, that all 30 volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica put together." Materialists 
assume that this information is an emergent product of chemistry, and that it somehow forms 
when the right chemical combinations get going from the right combination of chance and 
law. 


Davies says, however, that the leap from chemistry to biology requires something in addition 
to chance and law, because of the fundamentally informational character of life. Law 
produces the same simple pattern over and over again. Chance produces disordered, 
unspecified sequences that show no consistent patterns. The problem is that the genetic 
information, like the information in Windows 98 or the Bible, is both highly specified and 
random (i.e., non-repeating). These characteristics are essential for any book or program with 
a high information content, and explain why the nucleotide sequences of an organism's DNA 
necessarily must be independent of any chemical properties that cause the parts of the 
molecule to bind together. A book whose letters reflected only the chemical properties of ink 
and paper would express no information beyond what is already contained in the laws. 


The heart of the problem is that physical laws are simple and general, and by their nature they 
produce only repetitive order. Law-governed processes can produce simple repetitious 
patterns, as in crystals, but they can't produce the complex, specified sequences by which the 
nucleotides of DNA code for proteins -- any more than they can produce the sequence of 
letters on a page of the Bible. Random sequences, on the other hand, are by definition non- 
patterned. To say in this context that sequences are random means that they are non-repeating 
and hence cannot be produced by a formula such as "do X over and over again." A random 
assortment of letters also contains no significant information unless the sequence is also 
specified by some independent requirement. Again, think of your computer's operating 
system or the Bible as an example. Only a very small number of highly specific sequences of 
instructions will give you a working program, or an intelligible Bible. Random deviations 
from this specified sequence will introduce disorder, and the situation will only be worse if 
you add recurring patters of mindless repetitions governed by invariable laws. 


In short, meaningful sequences require some third force that works both against repetitive 
order on the one hand, and chaotic chance on the other. Mixing the two together just gives us 
the worst of both worlds. Here is a pastiche of Davies' sentences from his concluding chapter 
to give a flavor of the kind of third force he has in mind: 


"A law of nature of the sort we know and love will not create biological 
information, or indeed any information at all. (210) ... The whole point of the 
genetic code, for example, is to free life from the shackles of non-random 
chemical bonding. (211) ... The key step that was taken on the road to 
biogenesis was the transition from a state in which molecules slavishly follow 
mundane chemical pathways, to one in which they organize themselves to 
follow their own pathways. (211) ... Once this essential point is grasped, the 
real problem of biogenesis is clear. Since the heady success of molecular 
biology, most investigators have sought the secret of life in the physics and 
chemistry of molecules. But they will look in vain for conventional physics 
and chemistry to explain life, for this is a classic case of confusing the medium 
with the message. The secret of life lies, not in its chemical basis, but in the 
logical and informational rules it exploits. (212) ... Real progress with the 
mystery of biogenesis will be made, I believe, not through exotic chemistry, 
but from something conceptually new. (216)." 


But exactly what is this "something conceptually new?" Davies understood that many 
scientists would think he was describing "a miracle in nature's clothing." He appealed to de 
Duve himself for protection, saying that "Deterministic thinking, even in the weaker forms of 
de Duve and [Stuart] Kauffmann, represents a fundamental challenge to the existing scientific 
paradigm.... Although biological determinists strongly deny that there is any actual design, or 
predetermined goal, involved in their proposals, the idea that the laws of nature may be 
slanted towards life, while not contradicting the letter of Darwinism, certainly offends its 
spirit. It slips an element of teleology back into nature, a century and a half after Darwin 
banished it." (218-219). 


I heard Davies present this thesis at a scientific conference in Italy in September 1998, at 
which Christian de Duve and I were also participants. I thought Davies had walked right up 
to the brink of saying that an intelligent agent had participated in the origin of life, and 
evidently de Duve thought so too. He accosted Davies immediately afterwards, and continued 
with probing questions into the evening. De Duve, as remorseless in his logic as he was 
courteous in his manner, asked Davies if he was implying that information came first, and 
chemistry only thereafter. Davies answered that no, he didn't mean that.* So it seemed that 
chemical laws created the information after all. De Duve continued: "You are reviving 
vitalism and [Aristotelian] final causes!" Again, Davies again pleaded not guilty. He assured 
de Duve that he hadn't really meant that the new laws would contradict the existing laws. 
After a lot more of this de Duve smiled benignly and said "I must have misunderstood you." 


Put to the test, it seemed that Davies was harmless after all. All his revolutionary talk just 
meant that we don't have all the answers yet, which is what de Duve and the orthodox people 
have been saying all along. Everybody agrees that new knowledge is needed. The argument 
Davies had seemed to be making was that we need to discover some fundamentally new third 
factor that is beyond both chance and law. Then he seemed to flinch when he contemplated 
the consequences of his own logic. He was caught between what he wanted to say (chance 
and law aren't enough) and what he didn't quite dare to say (something beyond chance and 
law had to be involved). His awkward solution was to call the necessary third entity another 
kind of "law," even though he acknowledged that it would have to be something 
fundamentally different from anything previously known as a law. 


One reason Davies had to retreat was that he risked being labeled as a vitalist or even as a 
creationist. It is tolerable for a cosmologist to say that the laws of physics are rooted in some 
rational principle, because that implies only a deism that leaves the laws inviolate after the 
ultimate beginning. It is quite another thing to say that some information-creating intelligence 
was involved in the origin of life, billions of years after the Big Bang. Regardless of any 
disclaimers Davies might make, an intelligent force which operates in the history of life 
would be seen by scientific materialists as a cosmic magician and by the conventionally 
religious as the God of the Bible. 


Davies also had a scientific reason for hesitating to commit himself to the need for a third 
factor. He believes that evolutionary biologists have proved that, once the life process has 
somehow been jump-started, the Darwinian mechanism can do all rest of the information- 
building. If that is true, then it is reasonable to agree with de Duve that there must be some 
quasi-Darwinian process operating in the prebiotic environment. Quoting again from The 
Fifth Miracle: 


"Can specific randomness be the guaranteed product of a deterministic, 
mechanical, law-like process, like a primordial soup left to the mercy of 
familiar laws of physics and chemistry? No it couldn't... If you have found the 
foregoing argument persuasive, you may be forgiven for concluding that a 
genome really is a miraculous object. However, most of the problems I have 
outlined above apply with equal force to the evolution of the genome over 
time. In this case we have a ready-made solution to the puzzle, called 
Darwinism. Random mutations plus natural selection are one sure-fire way to 
generate biological information, extending a short random genome over time 
into a long random genome. Chance in the guise of mutations and law in the 
guise of selection form just the right combination of randomness and order 
needed to created 'the impossible object.' The necessary information comes, as 
we have seen, from the environment. (P. 89) 


That amounts to saying that the law/chance combination can do the job after all when the 
package is labeled Darwinism, and that the Darwinian magician can draw the informational 
rabbit out of the environmental hat when the rabbit never was in the hat in the first place! We 
are entitled to ask for experimental confirmation of so marvelous a tale, and of course it won't 
be forthcoming. The standard examples of Darwinism-in-action involve only cyclical 
variations in fundamentally stable populations of peppered moths and finches. Random 
mutation is typically an information- reducing entity, even if there are rare exceptions. Some 
mutations are fitness enhancing, to be sure, as when a bacterium becomes resistant to an 
antibiotic, but this does not necessarily mean that they increase genetic information. Lee 
Spetner's book Not By Chance (Judaica Press 1998) explains that a mutations that causes a 
bacterium to become resistant to streptomycin, for example, is information-reducing. It 
disables a site on a ribosome where the drug normally attaches, and so the drug molecule can 
no longer do its damage to the bacterium. By analogy, a random change in an elaborate 
computer program might on rare occasions improve the computer's performance; if it disabled 
some feature that was causing trouble in a particular environment. But that is not how 
computers and their software are built up in the first place. In fact biologists believe in the 
creative power of the mutation/selection mechanism for exactly the same reason that 
prebiological chemists like de Duve believe that chemical reactions can create genetic 
information. They are philosophical materialists, and identify science with that philosophy, 


and so they assume that nothing other than law and chance was available to do all the creating 
that had to be done. 


One reason that many scientists think that "materialism" and "science" are just two words for 
the same thing is that they assume that the only alternative to law and chance is miracle, by 
which they mean a cosmic magician's arbitrary interference with the stately order of natural 
law. But why should they assume that? If we go back to the computer and its software as an 
example, it is evident that intelligent design is also part of the natural order. A computer does 
not operate by magic, nor does it contravene the laws of physics and chemistry. Its operations 
are within the laws and as predictable as other systems which scientists study, even though a 
computer does not come into existence until an intelligent entity designs its hardware and 
software. If genetic information is comparable to software, it must be designed by an entity 
with the capability of a software designer. That's just a fact, and science doesn't progress by 
denying facts in order to take refuge in comfortable philosophical assumptions. 


Even the most unyielding Darwinists seem to have some sense that their biological 
mechanism is inadequate. In his 1998 book Unweaving the Rainbow, Richard Dawkins 
castigates his rival Stephen Jay Gould for misleading the public by using "bad poetry" to 
describe evolution. Yet Dawkins himself employs dubious metaphors to make his points, 
especially when he tries to illustrate the power of natural selection by comparing it to a 
computer running a program. He does this most famously in Chapter Three of The Blind 
Watchmaker, where he explains how a computer can write a text of Shakespeare by selecting 
the right letters from a random array. Many lesser science writers have followed his example. 
I found a succinct version of this bad poetry recently in an article by the science editor of the 
London Guardian, announcing a public lecture by Dawkins: 


"Churchmen used to argue that self-creating life was as likely as a monkey 
randomly batting typewriter keys and typing out the Bible without a mistake. 
But think of monkeys and typewriters Darwin's way, says Professor Cesare 
Emiliani of Miami. It might take a monkey an eternity to type the 6 million 
characters of the Bible by chance, but suppose natural selection were a rubber 
that erased each mistyped letter - or each unsatisfactory mutation - 
immediately? Assume 13 mistakes for each successful letter, and at the rate of 
a keystroke per second, you could have the whole of Holy Writ in 13 times 6 
million seconds, or two and a half years." [Tim Radford, "And Darwin created 
us all. . .;" The Guardian (London), February 6, 1999, P. 1.] 


Of course this absurdity has nothing to do with the natural selection known to biologists, 
which amounts to nothing more than the unremarkable observation that organisms may fail to 
leave viable offspring due to genetic inadequacies, in which case the "bad genes" will tend to 
disappear from the population. Darwin made the observation remarkable by calling it 
"selection," a metaphor which misleadingly suggests intelligent choice. Metaphor aside, death 
and sterility do not create genetic information or write Bibles. Professor Emiliani's "eraser" 
would have to be a computer with the Bible already in its memory, so it could compare the 
letters typed by the monkey with those in its copy of the Bible to see which letters were 
correct. It could more easily dispense with the sham of the random letters and just find the 
file and hit the "print" key. The hero of the story is not the monkey or the piece of rubber, but 
the software designer, who put the Bible in the eraser's memory and programmed it with the 
ability to spot the meaning an apparently meaningless letter would eventually have when the 


rest of the text was in place. Attributing all opposition to the Darwinian scenario to 
"churchmen," by the way, is an all-too-typical Darwinian appeal to prejudice. 


When used to demonstrate what natural selection can do, the analogy to a computer is either a 
howler or a fraud. I don't say that in order to complain, but to point out why Darwinists have 
to resort to such bad poetry to defend their system. The reason is that, once the problem of 
biological evolution is framed as "information creation" rather than "variation within the 
type," the inadequacy of the peppered moth and finch beak examples is glaringly 
obvious. Computers with intelligently designed programs become the basis of thought- 
experiments, because the Darwinists at some level understand that their mechanism cannot do 
the necessary information-creating unless it has the capabilities of Professor Emiliani's eraser. 


I hope that Paul Davies will think again about how the materialists have misled him, and find 
the courage to follow his own insights to their logical conclusion. Law and chance are not 
enough to create the thing that makes life what it is, which is the software bearing the 
information. A third factor is needed. Whether we call it "intelligence" or find some 
euphemism like "new laws," the third factor has to have the capacities we normally associate 
with intelligence. If the materialists want to believe that a mechanism involving only law and 
chance can do the job, they have every right to try to pursue a research strategy based on that 
belief. But science does not mean believing what you want to believe, or holding fast to a 
philosophy regardless of the evidence. It means having the boldness to follow the trail of the 
evidence, even if it threatens to lead you into unfamiliar territory. 


* But maybe he did mean just that. In his article "Bit before it?" (New Scientist, January 30, 
1999, Pg. 3), Davies wrote that "Normally we think of the world as composed of simple, clod- 
like, material particles, and information as a derived phenomenon attached to special, 
organised states of matter. But maybe it is the other way around: perhaps the Universe is 
really a frolic of primal information, and material objects a complex secondary 
manifestation." 
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British biologist Richard Dawkins's latest book, Unweaving the Rainbow, is a set of chapters 
loosely connected around the theme of rebutting a poem by Keats, whose message was that 
"cold philosophy" spoils the charm of things like the rainbow by reducing them to physical 
causes. Dawkins responds, defensively but not unreasonably, that science has its own charms 


for those who can appreciate them. Of course it does, and so does law, or baseball, or stamp 
collecting. 


Behind this seemingly trivial argument there are deeper issues, however, involving the long- 
standing dilemma of whether and how Darwinian ideology is to be reconciled with human 
dignity and freedom. So we can get to those issues, I will concede Dawkins' superficial point 
at the outset. My pleasure in the rainbow is not spoiled by knowing how Newton explained 
the prism effect, nor is my wonder at the miracle of vision diminished by reading the very 
interesting things Dawkins has to say about how it is possible for us to recognize other people 
by their faces. 


The problem Dawkins ought to be addressing lies elsewhere. The cold philosophy that causes 
a sensitive human spirit to recoil is not scientific investigation but scientific materialism, the 
philosophical dogma that insists that only mindless matter is ultimately real and that only 
science holds the key to knowledge. Scientific materialism, the foundation for everything 
in Unweaving the Rainbow, is the philosophy to which Pope John Paul II referred when he 
wrote that "Theories of evolution which, in accordance with the philosophies inspiring them, 
consider the spirit as emerging from the forces of living matter or as a mere epiphenomenon 
of this matter, are incompatible with the truth about man." 


Dawkins is a vehement scientific materialist. He has nothing but contempt for theists like the 
Pope, or for anyone who believes that life involves some non-material element inaccessible to 
science. Nonetheless, even Dawkins recoils from the logic of his own position. 


According to Dawkins, as described in his previous book, The Selfish Gene, evolution is a 
story about competition among genes. Once upon a time, chemicals somehow organized 
themselves into a DNA-based system that could reproduce itself. The first organism to emerge 
from the chemical soup was a naked gene, a length of genetic material that did little else but 
reproduce. But the naked gene spawned offspring, and in the fullness of time some of those 
offspring learned to build bodies (phenotypes, in scientific jargon). The only purpose of the 
bodies was to enable the genes to reproduce their own kind more effectively. As the saying 
goes, a chicken is just an egg's way of making another egg. 


Although there are powerful dissenters, gene selectionism is sufficiently dominant among 
evolutionary scientists that it is frequently referred to simply as "modern Darwinism." From 
this basic assumption it follows, to quote Dawkins' colorful prose, that humans (like other 
organisms) "are machines created by our genes. Like successful Chicago gangsters our genes 
have survived ...in a highly competitive world.... I shall argue that a predominant quality to be 
expected in a successful gene is ruthless selfishness.... When he is in his full reductionist 
flight, Dawkins does not hesitate to draw the logical conclusion. "We are survival machines-- 
robot vehicles programmed to preserve the selfish molecules known as genes." [Quotes are 
from The Selfish Gene (TSG), 1976 edition, pp. v, 2.] 


That is indeed a cold philosophy. It seems to imply that it may be very natural for "robot 
vehicles" to murder, rob, rape or enslave other "robots" to satisfy their genetic masters. 
Modern Darwinism seems also to leave little basis for valuing the humane arts like poetry and 
music, except to the extent that such things are useful in spreading the genes by (for example) 
building tribal solidarity. Nineteenth Century Darwinists, writing mainly for other members of 
a social elite, might have been able shrug aside such objections on the ground that science 
requires that we take an unsentimental view of the realities of life. Darwin himself frequently 


wrote of "savages and lower races" as intermediate between animals and civilized people, and 
in the Descent of Manhe cooly predicted that the whites would exterminate these 
intermediate forms because that is how natural selection works. Hitler, Stalin, and Mao have 
demonstrated what that casual attitude towards mass murder leads to in practice, however. In 
consequence, even today's most ruthless Darwinists have to make some concessions to 
morality. 


Modern Darwinists can respond that selfish genes do not always make selfish people, because 
it may be in the interests of the genes to encourage some forms of social cooperation, 
particularly within the family. For example, a mother might spread her genes most effectively 
by sacrificing her own life to preserve the lives of her offspring, who carry the same genes. 


That's a pretty weak reassurance when contemplating the kinds of things that commissars and 
fuehrers tend to do. Stronger medicine is required if Darwinism is to avoid the obloquy that 
now attaches to "social Darwinism," and so Dawkins desperately tries to square his gene 
theory with some acceptable morality by proposing a robot rebellion. He writes: "Let us try to 
teach generosity and altruism, because we are born selfish. Let us understand what our own 
selfish genes are up to, because we may then at least have the chance to upset their designs, 
something that no other species has ever aspired to." (TSG, p. 3) 


This is not only absurd but embarrassingly naive. If human nature is actually constructed by 
genes whose predominant quality is a ruthless selfishness, then pious lectures advocating 
qualities like generosity and altruism are probably just another strategy for furthering selfish 
interests. Ruthless predators are often moralistic in appearance, because that is how they 
disarm their intended victims. The genes who teach their robot vehicles not to take morality 
seriously, but to take advantage of fools who do, will have a decisive advantage in the 
Darwinian competition. If a man is preparing his son for a career with the Chicago mafia, he'd 
better not teach him to be loving and trusting. But he might teach him to feign loyalty while 
he is planning treachery! 


There is an even more fundamental problem with the robot rebellion, however. Just who is 
this "we" that is supposed to do the rebelling? Like other Darwinian reductionists, Dawkins 
does not believe that there is a single, central self which utilizes the machinery of the brain for 
its own purposes. The central self that makes choices and then acts upon them is 
fundamentally a creationist notion, which reductionists ridicule as "the ghost in the machine." 
Selfish genes would produce not a free-acting self, but rather a set of mental reactions that 
compete with each other in the brain before a winner emerges to produce a bodily reaction 
that serves the overall interests of the genes. 


In a recent joint lecture, Dawkins asked his colleague Steven Pinker: "Am I right to think that 
the feeling I have that I'm a single entity, who makes decisions, and loves and hates and has 
political views and things is a kind of illusion that has come about because Darwinian 
selection found it expedient to create that illusion of unitariness rather than let us be a society 
of mind?" Pinker answered affirmatively that "the fact that the brain ultimately controls a 
body that has to be in one place at one time may impose the need for some kind of circuit . . . 
that coordinates the different agendas of the different parts of the brain to ensure that the 
whole body goes in one direction." That hypothetical circuit is all that remains of the illusion 
of a free-acting self. [The Dawkins-Pinker exchange is available at www.edge.org] 


British lecturer in psychiatry Susan Blackmore takes this logic even further in her 1999 
book The Meme Machine (London: Oxford University Press, 1999), which comes with an 
introduction by Dawkins himself. Dawkins invented the concept of memes to extend 
Darwinism into the realm of ideas and expression. Memes reproduce by being copied in 
brains, and they are altered by copying errors. As Blackmore describes it, "Everything you 
have learnt by copying it from someone else is a meme. This includes your habit of driving on 
the left or right, eating beans on toast, wearing jeans, or going on holiday. . . . Memes are 
‘inherited' when we copy someone else's action, when we pass on an idea or a story, when a 
book is printed, or when a radio program is broadcast. Memes vary because human imitation 
is far from perfect.... Finally, there is memetic selection. Think of how many things you hear 
in a day, and how few you pass on to anyone else." 


Dawkins originally proposed the meme idea cautiously, but his followers have made it (with 
his approval) the basis for a complete philosophy of mind. Just as the selfish genes make the 
body, selfish memes supposedly make the mind. Blackmore speculates that the brain evolved 
as a vehicle for spreading useful memes. As the selfish memes co-evolve with each other, they 
form complex memetic systems like languages, religions, scientific theories, and political 
ideologies. Their most powerful creation, however, is the illusion of the self. "We may feel as 
though we have a special little 'me' inside, who has sensations and consciousness, who lives 
my life, and makes my decisions. Yet, this does not fit with what we know about the brain." 


I don't have space to explain this zany idea further. What is most significant for present 
purposes is her conclusion: "Dawkins ends The Selfish Gene with his famous claim that 'We, 
alone on earth, can rebel against the tyranny of the selfish replicators.' Yet, if we take his idea 
of memes seriously, and push it to its logical conclusion, we find that there is no one left to 
rebel." 


One way or another, whether the brain is built by selfish genes or selfish memes, Darwinian 
philosophy insists that the unified self is an illusion and there is no one left to rebel against the 
selfish replicators. I surmise that all the chatter about the charm of science in Unweaving the 
Rainbow is designed to deflect attention from the unattractive aspects of this philosophy by 
portraying its critics as know-nothing opponents of scientific investigation. The materialist 
worldview Dawkins promotes preaches that human bodies exist to further the spread of 
gangster-like selfish genes, and that the self is nothing but an illusion created by some 
combination of genes and memes. In Blackmore's words, "We all live our lives as a lie. The 
memes have made us do it--because giving us the illusion of 'self helps them to survive and 
spread." 


In this reductionist world ideas are not good or bad, ugly or beautiful. They differ only in 
"infectivity," which is the capacity to induce brains to copy them. The notion that the poetry 
of Keats is "sublime" is itself merely a meme which increases copying by brains whose 
governing memes have produced a taste for things with a reputation for sublimity. Bad poems 
or ideas are as likely to be successful in this sense as good ones--indeed, "good" and "bad" are 
meaningless terms for a memetic reductionist. Dawkins himself insists that some of the most 
effective replicators are "viruses of the mind," meaning religions (especially Christianity), 
which he despises. The only criterion of success for a meme or a gene is frequency of 
reproduction. 


Why would poets and artists--or any group of thinking people who value the mind--be 
attracted to a philosophy that is so tailor-made to encourage murderous barbarians? And why 


should they believe that gene/meme reductionism has any foundation in fact? The ultimate 
irony is that this philosophy implies that Darwinism itself is just another meme, competing in 
the infectivity sweepstakes by attaching itself to that seductive word "science." Dawkins 
ceaselessly urges us to be rational, but be does so in the name of a philosophy that implies that 
no such thing as rationality exists because our thoughts are at the mercy of our genes and 
memes. The proper conclusion is that the Dawkins poor brain has been infected by the 
Darwin meme, a virus of the mind if ever there was one, and we wonder if he will ever be 
able to find the cure. 


The Christian Research Institute Journal: http://www.iclnet.org/pub/resources/text/cri/cri- 
home.html#journal 
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Engaging the Third Culture 


A Review of The Third Culture: Beyond the Scientific Revolution by John 
Brockman (Simon & Schuster, 1995) 


Phillip E. Johnson 


John Brockman is a Manhattan literary agent who represents scientists who write books for 
the general public. The Third Culture is a collection of taped interviews with 23 scientists, 
many of whom are clients of Brockman's agency, about their own scientific theories, about 
what they think of each other, and above all about their common ambition to be recognized as 
the true intellectual leaders of modern culture. 


Among those represented in this volume are biologists Richard Dawkins, Stephen Jay Gould, 
George Williams, Brian Goodwin, Lynn Margulis, and Niles Eldredge. In consciousness 
studies there is the fabled Marvin Minsky, along with Roger Schank, Daniel Dennett, 
Nicholas Humphrey, and the mathematician Roger Penrose. In the much-hyped field of 
complexity, we find Murray Gell-Mann, Stuart Kauffman, Christopher Langton, J. Doyne 
Farmer, and Daniel Hillis. Then there are the cosmologists: Martin Rees, Alan Guth, Lee 
Smolin, and Paul Davis. Despite the absence of some superstars like Hawking, Crick, and 
Weinberg, this is a splendid lineup. 


Brockman's title refers to C.P. Snow's famous division between literary intellectual and 
scientific intellectuals, groups which are said to inhabit different mental worlds. Snow 
predicted the emergence of a "third culture" of scientists capable of communicating with non- 
scientific intellectuals, but Brockman's authors intend to replace the literary intellectuals 
rather than to cooperate with them. The opening sentence of this volume read like an 
announcement of a hostile takeover: "The third culture consists of those scientists and other 
thinkers in the empirical world who, through their work and expository writing, are taking the 
place of the traditional intellectual in rendering visible the deeper meanings of our lives, 
redefining who and what we are." 


Whether the scientific writers are displacing other kinds of intellectuals may be debatable, but 
there is no doubt that they are producing very good books about science that have more 


intellectual substance than is suggested by the term "popularization." Scientists have learned 
to write in plain English not only to communicate with the public, but also to make sense to 
other scientists across disciplinary boundaries. Sometimes important new ideas are best 
discussed outside the specialized research communities where the main concern is to fill in 
the details of the current ruling theory. To pick the most famous example, Darwin's Origin of 
Species was written for the public and achieved a popular success. According to Daniel Hillis, 
"Many of the scientists who write popular books do so because there are certain kinds of ideas 
that have absolutely no way of getting published within the scientific community." 


Brockman's scientists express their basic viewpoints succinctly in the interview format, and 
provide candid comments on the value of each other's ideas. The effect is rather like sitting in 
on a cross-disciplinary seminar at the highest level. Reasonably well-informed readers will 
find these interviews particularly valuable for understanding the basic difference in outlook 
towards evolution between Gould and Dawkins, for example, or between Roger Penrose and 
the advocates of "strong AI." Strong AI is the reductionist doctrine that was most colorfully 
stated by Marvin Minsky: the human mind is "a computer made of meat." 


The interviews are illuminating, but they do not do very much to support Brockman's claim 
that scientists are pushing literary intellectuals aside and seizing control of the cultural high 
ground. Brockman's intellectual agenda is mainly limited to the well-worn naturalistic theme 
that "complex systems -- whether organisms, brains, the biosphere, or the universe itself -- 
were not constructed by design; all have evolved." We all know that scientists like to think 
that way, and that any attempt to introduce God or the concept of design into a scientific 
discussion is likely to be repulsed with the emphatic assertion that "science" is defined by its 
commitment to methodological naturalism. That kind of intellectual rule-making does not tell 
us whether the scientists have actually demonstrated that design is absent from nature or 
whether they have merely assumed it. 


Many Christian academics who want to reconcile their theism with contemporary scientific 
knowledge rely on making a distinction between "methodological" and "metaphysical" 
naturalism. Their point is that scientists are only dismissing the possibility of a supernatural 
Designer from science, and not from reality. A multitude of slogans can be called into service 
to support this distinction: the Bible is not a scientific textbook, science deals with the "how" 
and leaves the "why, to religion, Christians must at all costs avoid resorting to an 
embarrassing "god of the gaps," and so on. Together, these slogans enforce a fundamental rule 
of contemporary intellectual life: theists who aspire to be tolerated in the academic world 
must accept the conclusions of "science" at face value, even if they suspect that the 
conclusions are influenced as much by philosophy as by empirical evidence, and they must do 
their theologizing from that bedrock foundation of neutral, unchallengeable "fact." 


The distinction between methodological and metaphysical naturalism seems pointless to the 
metaphysical naturalists who dominate contemporary science, however, and no hint of it 
appears in Brockman's interviews. To mainstream evolutionary scientists, the validity of 
naturalism as a worldview has been confirmed by the success of science in providing all those 
unchallengeable facts that even theists dare not dispute. That is why Daniel Dennett can say 
that the strong AI position is "a very conservative extrapolation from what we know in the rest 
of science." If the unintelligent accumulation of random mutations by natural selection built 
all complex biological adaptations, then this Darwinian mechanism must also have built the 
human brain -- and hence the mind and its consciousness. How then could the mind even 
conceivably be something human intelligence cannot duplicate? 


The key assumption in that chain of reasoning is that natural selection had to have made the 
wonders of biology because no scientifically acceptable alternative has been proposed. But for 
all the certainty with which the brain scientists assume the vast creative power of natural 
selection, it seems that some of the biologists who actually study evolution have their doubts. 
Two of the biologists interviewed by Brockman (Brian Goodwin and Lynn Margulis) 
explicitly reject the neo-Darwinian model when it is extended beyond the modest finch-beak 
and peppered-moth-color examples where it finds its only empirical support. Other apparent 
critics of Darwinism such as Stuart Kauffman and Stephen Jay Gould seem to reject 
Darwinian orthodoxy at some times and accept it at others, but their ambiguities may be 
deliberate. According to the irrepressibly candid Daniel Hillis, there is "a strong school of 
thought in biology that one should never question Darwin in public," because "the religious 
right are always looking for any argument between evolutionists as support for their 
creationist theories." In such a delicate political situation, we might expect skepticism about 
orthodox Darwinism to be expressed with less than perfect clarity. 


From a naturalistic standpoint, arguments between evolutionary scientists about the adequacy 
of the neo-Darwinian mechanism in no way cast doubt upon the philosophical claim that the 
possibility of design in biology has been conclusively refuted. From the point of view of those 
of us who want to know whether the non-existence of a designer is supported by evidence, as 
opposed to mere philosophical presupposition, the degree of support for a specific mechanism 
for generating adaptive complexity is all-important, and the evidentiary difficulties of the 
Darwinian scenario are highly significant. 


I don't want to emphasize either the explicit or implicit dissents from Darwinism, however, 
because the most revealing remark about Darwinism in The Third Culture comes from a 
Darwinist of unimpeachable authority, George Williams. Williams is much less visible to the 
public than Dawkins or Gould, but he is more authoritative in the profession than either. 
Along with John Maynard Smith and William Hamilton, he is at the summit of the inner circle 
of evolutionary biology, in a realm where Gould is regarded as a gadfly and Dawkins is 
something of a junior partner. Williams and Hamilton earned their preminent status by 
pioneering the gene-centered Darwinism that Dawkins popularized with such success in The 
Selfish Gene. 


In short, Williams is a topflight authority and as orthodox a Darwinist as exists. Although his 
view of evolution is fundamentally the same as that of Dawkins, he criticizes Dawkins for 
describing the "gene selection" version of Darwinism as if the evolving Replicator were "a 
physical entity duplicating itself in a reproductive process" -- i.e., something like a section of 
DNA. According to Williams, the crucial object of selection in evolution is inherently non- 
material: 


Evolutionary biologists have failed to realize that they work with two more or 
less incommensurable domains: that of information and that of matter.... These 
two domains can never be brought together in any kind of the sense usually 
implied by the term "reductionism."... The gene is a package of information, 
not an object. The pattern of base pairs in a DNA molecule specifies the gene. 
But the DNA molecule is the medium, it's not the message. Maintaining this 
distinction between the medium and the message is absolutely indispensable to 
clarity of thought about evolution. 


Just the fact that fifteen years ago I started using a computer may have had 
something to do with my ideas here. The constant process of transferring 
information from one physical medium to another and then being able to 
recover the same information in the original medium brings home the 
separability of information and matter. In biology, when you're talking about 
things like genes and genotypes and gene pools, you're talking about 
information, not physical objective reality. 


Perhaps evolutionary biologists have avoided noticing that information and matter are 
fundamentally different things because that insight is fatal to the whole reductionist project in 
biology. If the message is truly not reducible to the medium, then trying to explain the 
creation of the information by a materialistic theory is simply a category mistake. One might 
as well try to explain the origin of a literary work by invoking the chemical laws that govern 
the combining of ink and paper, and then proposing speculative hypotheses about how those 
laws (with a boost from chance but without intelligence) might have generated meaningful 
sentences. 


Neo-Darwinism is a theory of small-scale variation, not a theory of information creation. 
When Darwinists pay any attention to the information problem, they are satisfied to announce 
that new genetic information emerges mysteriously from a black box labelled "mutation." 
This fundamental gap in the theory seems to be tacitly recognized among scientists, which is 
why there is so much interest in looking for new physical laws that might explain where the 
information comes from. But if a new kind of theory is needed, why are we so fervently urged 
to believe in the old one? 


When members of a specialized research community aspire to be the interpreters of reality for 
everybody, and announce their authority to redefine "who and what we are," they invite other 
intellectuals to examine their assumptions. Perhaps the heuristic assumptions that the 
researchers have made for specific purposes are not suitable for other purposes, and lead to 
error when carried too far. Doctrines which nobody in the scientific community dares to 
challenge may come under critical scrutiny from outsiders who do not have the professional 
mindset. I wonder if the ambitious scientific intellectuals of the third culture are prepared for 
that to happen. 
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The Law and Politics of Religious Freedom: 
A Revolution in the Making 


A review of Foreordained Failure: The Quest for a Constitutional Principle of Religious 
Freedom By Steven D. Smith (Oxford University Press, 1995) and Mere Creatures of the 
State? Education, Religion, and the Court By William Bentley Ball (Crisis Books, 1995) 


Phillip E. Johnson 


Steven D. Smith is a University of Colorado law professor who deals with abstract intellectual 
issues; William Bentley Ball is a practicing lawyer who represents religious groups and 
individuals seeking freedom from dominance by government entities committed to 


secularism. Both men have valuable insights into a revolution that is currently under way in 
the interpretation of constitutional law regarding freedom of religion and religious 
establishment. 


This revolution involves a changing understanding of what it means for the government to be 
"neutral" on religious questions, neither favoring nor opposing either particular religions or 
religion-in-general. For at least the last 25 years the dominant principle (occasionally ignored 
in practice) has been that neutrality means "no aid" to religion. The competing principle, 
which now seems to have five votes on the Supreme Court, is that neutrality means giving 
"equal treatment" to religious and nonreligious entities alike. 


In a context where the government is giving substantial subsidies or benefits to nonreligious 
entities--such as secular educational institutions or student activities--the two principles have 
radically different consequences. Under the "no aid" principle it is unconstitutional (as an 
establishment of religion in violation of the First Amendment) for the government to broaden 
the subsidy to include religious schools or groups; under the "equal treatment" principle it is 
unconstitutional for the government to discriminate against those same religious entities 
by not broadening the subsidy. 


The latest statement by the Supreme Court on the question is a 5-4 decision in Rosenberger v. 
Rector, in June of this year. The case involved the Student Activities Fund (SAF) at the 
University of Virginia, which receives money from mandatory student fees and uses it to 
subsidize student activities, including the printing costs of student publications. Those 
publications are free to advocate all sorts of political and social causes, but the university 
invoked the "no aid" standard and refused reimbursement to a Christian student organization 
because its newspaper "primarily promotes or manifests a particular belief in or about a deity 
or an ultimate reality." 


Four Supreme Court Justices agreed with the university, citing cases holding that to provide 
public money for religious advocacy violates the no-establishment rule even if the same 
subsidy is given to all student publications regardless of their content. The majority of five 
Justices cited other cases which followed the equal treatment rationale and held that, by 
denying a subsidy only to those student publications that advocate "religion," the university 
violated the right of the religious students to freedom of expression. 


In his wonderfully clarifying book, Steven D. Smith explains why it is impossible to resolve 
this clash of principles either on the basis of the language of the Constitution, or on the basis 
of historical evidence that the First Amendment was intended to prefer one principle or the 
other. Sometimes the "intent of the Framers" is ambiguous, but Smith explains that in the case 
of the First Amendment's religion clauses the original intention is perfectly clear, and the post- 
World War II Supreme Court has simply chosen to disregard it. 


The whole point of the First Amendment religion clauses was to deny jurisdiction over 
religious questions to the federal government, and leave such matters to the discretion of the 
individual states. That is why the amendment was drafted to say that "Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion." The national legislature was not to meddle in 
matters of religious establishment at all, whether by instituting such an establishment at the 
national level or by interfering with the religious establishments (e.g., state payment of clergy 
stipends) that existed in some of the states. 


The question of the proper relationship of government and religion was controversial in the 
late eighteenth century just as it is now, and there is no way of knowing how it would have 
been resolved if the Framers had decided to tackle it. That is why Smith's title declares the 
quest for a national constitutional principle of religious freedom to be a "foreordained 
failure": the point of the religion clauses was precisely to prevent the formation of such a 
principle by leaving the matter to the states. When the twentieth-century Supreme Court 
declared that the religion clauses were "incorporated" into the Fourteenth Amendment's due 
process clause, and hence were applicable to state and local governments, the Court 
effectively reversed the intent of the Framers and declared itself to be the national religious 
lawmaker that the First Amendment was expressly intended to forbid. 


If the intent of the Framers were to be our guide, then what is clearly unconstitutional is 
practically everything that the Supreme Court has done in this area since 1947. Yet it is 
unlikely that the Court will ever repudiate its usurpation of authority, especially since the 
public has grown accustomed to thinking of religious questions as matters to be resolved at 
the national level. 


The mere fact that five Justices currently support the "equal treatment" principle does not 
imply a well-established new outlook, since the next appointment might shift the balance back 
the other way. (The two Clinton appointees, Justices Breyer and Ginsburg, joined Justice 
David Souter's dissent in Rosenberger.) A possibly more enduring change in the ideological 
climate, however, is that the philosophical bottom has dropped out of the notion that there is a 
secular rationality that is truly "neutral" between theism and agnosticism. Just about 
everybody in academia now understands that controversial and politically loaded value 
choices usually lie concealed behind the purportedly neutral rationalizing of power holders 
such as Supreme Court Justices. 


Is a school district neutral on religious questions when it leaves all mention of God and the 
Bible out of the curriculum--while purporting to teach students just about everything they 
need to know, from "values clarification" to how to use a condom? Smith quotes University of 
Chicago Law School Professor Michael McConnell to the contrary: "If the public school day 
and all its teaching is strictly secular, the child is likely to learn the lesson that religion is 
irrelevant to the significant things of the world, or at least that the spiritual realm is radically 
distinct and separate from the temporal." Protestants are at last realizing what Catholics 
understood all along: the notion that a religion-free secular knowledge is all we really need is 
anything but neutral on religious questions. 


William Bentley Ball looks at the religious liberty issue from the perspective of a 
Pennsylvania lawyer who has represented religious groups and individuals in a variety of 
significant cases. These include his victory in Wisconsin v. Yoder (1972), in which the 
Supreme Court upheld the right of the Amish to keep their children out of public high school, 
and especially his stunning loss in Lemon v. Kurtzman, the 1971 Supreme Court decision that 
most firmly entrenched the "no aid to religion" principle into constitutional law. As a litigator, 
Ball feels that the voluminous writings of the theoreticians in the law schools need to be 
balanced by some input "from below," to illuminate how the constitutional rules feel to the 
people who are most affected by them. Speaking as one of those theoreticians, I thoroughly 
agree with him. 


The issue in Lemon v. Kurtzman was whether the state of Pennsylvania could subsidize the 
purely academic side of education in religious schools, such as teachers’ salaries and other 


expenses relating to math, foreign languages, and so on--and excluding religious instruction, 
which would continue to be financed entirely from private sources. The rationale for allowing 
the subsidy was that education in these subjects was not substantially different in religious 
and secular schools, that the religious schools were providing a public benefit by educating 
pupils who would otherwise have to be educated entirely at public expense, and that parents 
exercising their right to choose religious schools for their children are also taxpayers and 
ought to get some benefit from their taxes. 


Ball was at first confident of victory because the Supreme Court had previously upheld 
provision of bus transportation and textbooks to religious schools, thus indicating that the 
purely secular side of their activities could receive public money. The Pennsylvania program 
led to a pitched legal battle, however, in which the religious schools were on the defensive for 
three reasons. First, almost all the schools that would benefit were Catholic schools; second, 
the public school lobby vigorously opposed the subsidy; and third, the subsidy was also 
opposed by both the Pennsylvania Council of (Protestant) Churches and the largest Jewish 
organizations in the state. 


Believers in God were thus thoroughly divided, and many influential people saw no good 
reason for Catholics to be so determined to avoid a public school system that seemed to 
satisfy everybody else. In the circumstances the secularists persuasively characterized the 
measure as a sop to the political power of the Catholic Church. The Supreme Court Justices in 
turn regarded that Church with undisguised suspicion. The Court held that the subsidy was 
unconstitutional because the "secular" teaching in religious schools could not realistically be 
separated from religious indoctrination without a pervasive state supervision that would itself 
entangle the state in controversial religious affairs. 


Ball's analysis suggests that the Supreme Court might well have approved a similar measure 
in a different context, and no doubt he is right. One needs only to look at the contrasting 
decision Wisconsin v. Yoder, in which the same Court granted Amish families an extraordinary 
exemption for compulsory school attendance laws, to see that the Justices had no absolute 
objection to conferring a protective benefit on a religious group regarded by everyone as 
appealing rather than threatening. On the other hand, the "balanced treatment for creation- 
science" legislation never had a chance of success in the Supreme Court, because the 
fundamentalists who were thought to be the only people opposed to "evolution" were as 
politically isolated as the Catholics in Lemon v. Kurtzman. 


Christian and Jewish theists can draw at least two important lessons from the sad story related 
in these two books. First, we should never be impressed by arguments that "the Constitution" 
absolutely forbids some sensible measure that treats religious and secular interests fairly. 
What doomed the religious school subsidy was not a document locked up in the National 
Archives building, but the dominant attitude toward Catholic schools at the time among the 
groups that Supreme Court Justices take most seriously. Second, the people of God need to 
learn to unite on first principles before we start arguing over what follows. The Pledge of 
Allegiance that we all recite tells us that this is one nation under God. If that language rings 
hollow today, it is not primarily the fault of the agnostics, but of the people who know God 
but who have preferred to fight over what divides them rather than to unite over what they 
have in common. 
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The Belief That Works Best 


Review of Science and Religion in the Era of William James: The Eclipse of Certainty, 
1820-1880 volume one 
by Paul Jerome Croce (University of North Carolina Press, 1995) 


Phillip E. Johnson 


Charles Templeton, who preached the gospel with Billy Graham in the 1940s, went to 
Princeton Theological Seminary and urged Graham to join him there, to lay a firmer academic 
foundation for his theology. Seminary study started Templeton down the road to agnosticism, 
however, and in subsequent discussions he almost overwhelmed Graham with arguments for 
interpreting the Bible from a modernist standpoint. As the 1993 Time magazine cover story on 
Graham tells the story (following the William Martin biography), Graham eventually 
concluded after prayer that "I don't have the time, the inclination, or the set of mind to pursue 
[the intellectual questions]. I found that if I say 'The Bible says' and 'God says,’ I get results. I 
have decided I'm not going to wrestle with these questions any longer." 


Templeton charged Graham with having committed intellectual suicide, although he admitted 
that his friend would not have been so effective a preacher if he had allowed his message to be 
compromised by doubt. The modernist Episcopal Bishop John Spong, who had delivered 
newspapers to the Graham family farm as a boy in North Carolina, appears in the story as an 
example of what Billy Graham might have become. Spong commented to Time that "I would 
never seek to solve the ethical problems of the 20th century by quoting a passage of Holy 
Scripture, and I read the Bible every day. I wouldn't invest a book that was written between 
1000 B.C. and A.D. 150 with that kind of moral authority." That message has never filled a 
stadium with sinners primed to walk up the aisle and accept Jesus. 


The story of Graham and Templeton illustrates the difference between pragmatism and 
rationalism in philosophy. Even atheists might agree on pragmatic grounds that Graham made 
the right decision, if by closing his mind to Templeton's arguments he was able to become the 
revered figure he is today rather than another compromising liberal. To the rationalist 
Templeton, however, Graham performed the secular equivalent of gaining the whole world by 
losing his own soul. But did Templeton's rationalism amount to anything more that a 
willingness to be seduced by the prevailing academic fashion? Graham may have been wiser 
than his friend if he distrusted his own ability to evaluate an academic "higher criticism" that 
was nominally Christian but steeped in naturalistic philosophy. Odysseus did not commit 
intellectual suicide when he denied the Sirens the opportunity to lure his ship onto the rocks. 


Pragmatism teaches that when absolute truth is elusive, we are justified in adopting as 
provisional truth those beliefs that seem to work best. Modern pragmatism, America's greatest 
contribution to philosophy, began with William James and his circle in the late nineteenth 
century. John Dewey carried pragmatism forward into the twentieth century, and Richard 
Rorty is its leading exponent today. 


Paul Jerome Croce tells the first part of the story, beginning with the shattering impact of the 
Darwinian revolution upon an intellectual milieu in which religion and science had seemed to 
be united in a common enterprise. Croce's first volume deals mainly with the events and 
arguments of James' early life' It features not William James himself but the persons who most 


influenced his intellectual development: the Swedenborgian Henry James Sr., father of 
William the philosopher and Henry the novelist; the Darwinist botanist Asa Gray and the anti- 
Darwinist scientific icon Louis Agassiz; the positivist Chauncy Wright, the early pragmatist 
Charles Sanders Peirce, and the preeminent jurist Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. A second 
volume, dealing with James' mature thought, is in preparation. 


Croce gets off to a dreadful start by apologizing for writing about "yet another white male 
from the cultural canon," a man whose concern with the relationship between religion and 
science rather than with race and gender oppression might make him seem guilty of 
"barbarism." Once he gets past this possibly mandatory expression of piety towards the 
Goddess Who Rules Academia, however, Croce regains his sense of historical balance and 
provides an illuminating description of the state of intellectual affairs in the James circle in 
the aftermath of the breakdown of certainty caused by the Darwinian revolution. The main 
issue was not whether Darwinism was true or false, and it certainly was not whether the literal 
Genesis account was a viable alternative. Louis Agassiz argued against Darwinism at Harvard 
on scientific grounds but attracted little support despite his prestige. Whether all the 
objections could be answered or not, Darwinism was clearly the wave of the future in science. 
And whatever backwoods fundamentalists may have thought, the Genesis chonology was not 
the sticking point even at Princeton Theological Seminary, where Charles Hodge led such 
resistance as there was to the Darwinian juggernaut. 


What was the main issue was whether, in the light of Darwinism, there was still a place for 
"religious belief" -- even in the very general sense of a belief that there is some sort of 
ultimate purpose or moral dimension to the physical universe revealed by science. Henry 
James Sr. had encouraged William to study science in the confidence that scientific 
investigation and natural theology were partners in showing that nature is a rational system 
ruled by a benevolent deity. Darwinism described a world in which chance variation was the 
creator, however, and in which apparent design in biology was the product of a cruel and 
wasteful struggle for existence. Was it possible to find a place for God, or a firm foundation 
for morality, in a world like that? After Darwin faith and reason seemed no longer to be allies, 
but rivals or even enemies. 


Croce recounts that the triumph of Darwinism also raised an important question about the 
attainability of certainty in science itself. Although the theory was sufficiently appealing on 
logical grounds to gain overwhelming support, its crucial factual claims could not be proved. 
Scientists far more sympathetic to Darwinism than Agassiz conceded the existence of serious 
evidentiary problems. In The Origin of Species Darwin had to take a defensive stance toward 
the fossil record, which then as now showed a remarkable stability in species rather than a 
pattern of gradual change from one kind of thing to another. Even T.H. Huxley had substantial 
reservations, saying that Darwin ought to have allowed for evolution by sudden jumps and 
that the theory could not be considered confirmed until animal breeders had produced new 
species -- a modest condition which has still not been met. Asa Gray, who was Darwin's chief 
American advocate and the first theistic Darwinist, said that he accepted Darwinism only as 
an hypothesis and denied that the variations that powered change were random. 


If this most important of scientific theories could only be defended on the ground that it was 
superior to any presently available alternative, then how could fallible human beings -- whose 
brains, after all, were presumably selected only for their success at leaving offspring -- be 
certain of anything at all? Even in science certainty seemed unattainable, and what was 
accepted as valid scientific knowledge in one generation might be overthrown or substantially 


modified in the future. As William James expressed the resulting problem, "Unless we find a 
way of conciliating the notion of truth and change, we must admit there is no truth anywhere." 


We will have to wait for the second volume to see how Croce evaluates James's effort to deal 
with the problem that Darwinism had set for philosophy and religion. James argued that, in a 
world where we cannot be absolutely sure about anything, our wisest course may be to act 
confidently upon those beliefs that seem to produce the best consequences. Billy Graham did 
that in one way, and the nineteenth-century scientists, philosophers, and theologians who 
jumped aboard the Darwinian bandwagon did it another way. Whether Darwinism was true or 
not, the inability of giants like Louis Agassiz and Charles Hodge to impede its advance 
proved that it was irresistible. For anyone who did not want to be left behind and ignored, to 
believe wholeheartedly in Darwinism was the choice that produced the best consequences. 
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Paul Feyerabend's Choice for Freedom 


A Review of Killing Time, the Autobiography of Paul Feyerabend 
Published as "Wundergadfly" in Books and Culture, March/April 1996 


Phillip E. Johnson 


If I had to describe Paul Feyerabend in two words, "brilliant," and "irresponsible" are the two 
that would immediately come to mind. Both qualities are on display in this engrossing 
autobiography, completed just before the author's death from a brain tumor in 1994. 


Let's start with the brilliance. As a young man in Hitler's Austria Feyerabend trained to be an 
opera singer, and had a promising future in that profession when he was drafted into the army 
in 1942. He rose through the ranks to become an officer, and ended up commanding a 
battalion in the last stages of the disastrous retreat on the Russian front. His physical courage 
earned him the Iron Cross and wounds so severe that for the rest of his life he was on 
crutches, in continual pain, and sexually impotent. Despite these incapacities he was 
fabulously successful as a scholar, a lecturer, a connoisseur, a lover, and a raconteur. 


After the war Feyerabend studied physics, and then more or less drifted into philosophy of 
science. He started as a protege of Karl Popper, but soon carved out his own position and 
became notorious as the leading voice for "epistemological anarchism," the precursor of what 
today we call post-modernism. In his most famous book, Against Method, Feyerabend denied 
that there is any single form of reasoning that can be labelled "the scientific method," 
asserting brazenly that the basic rule in science is that "anything goes." Many scientists were 
not amused. 


Although his irreverence towards science outraged conventional scientists and philosophers, 
Feyerabend became and remained an academic superstar. He taught at Berkeley for most of 
his career, but was constantly wooed by other prestigious universities and accepted or rejected 
their offers according to his mood of the moment. That he never got into serious trouble either 
with the Nazis or with the liberal academic elite indicates that he knew how to be provocative 


without saying anything unforgivable, and indeed Feyerabend admitted that his thinking was 
made up of "a rather unstable combination of contrariness and a tendency to conform." 


That brings me to the irresponsibility. Feyerabend was the kind of professor who sometimes 
failed to show up for classes, who didn't want an office because he didn't want to hold regular 
office hours, and who was always flying off to give lectures somewhere else. At Berkeley he 
ostentatiously took the side of the student radicals, apparently for no deeper reason than that 
he enjoyed all the hellraising. He was profligate in love, until late in life his fourth wife turned 
him into a devoted husband who hoped to become, with medical assistance, a father. 


As a philosopher Feyerabend was particularly concerned with the tension between truth and 
freedom. Once we have found some final truth, something that is true beyond question, must 
we give up our freedom to doubt? Jesus claimed to be the only way to the Father, and also 
said "You shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free." This is a scandal to 
modernists, for whom the idea of absolute truth implies oppression, not freedom. C.S. Lewis 
memorably caricatured the modernist mentality in The Great Divorce, in the form of a 
theologian who refuses to enter heaven unless the celestial powers guarantee that he will find 
there an atmosphere of free inquiry. The ministering spirit responds that, on the contrary, "I 
will bring you to the land not of questions but of answers, and you shall see God." The 
theologian spurns this "ready-made truth which puts an end to intellectual activity" and opts 
for hell -- where, as in a deconstructionist English Department, the absence of truth allows an 
unlimited scope for interpretation. 


Modernism has its own exclusive road to truth, however. As a young scholar Feyerabend was 
a positivist who dismissed all statements about God from serious consideration by 
proclaiming that "the idea of a divine being simply had no scientific foundation." He 
explained that "science is the basis of knowledge; science is empirical; nonempirical 
enterprises are either logic [as in mathematics] or nonsense." People who say things like that 
have seen a God whose name is Science, and a very jealous God it is. 


The later Feyerabend came to see science not as the only road to truth but merely as one of the 
ways of interpreting reality that a pluralistic society ought to include. In a famous 1974 
lecture "How to Defend Society Against Science," he argued that we should 
regard all ideologies, science included, "like fairytales which have lots of interesting things to 
say but with also contain wicked lies." He argued that, although science was a liberating 
influence in the 17th and 18th centuries, in contemporary times it had become another stifling 
orthodoxy. 


In education, he charged, scientific "facts" are now taught just as religious "facts" were taught 
a century earlier, with little attempt to stimulate the critical faculties of the students. At the 
professional level, "Most scientists today are devoid of ideas, full of fear, intent on 
reproducing some paltry result so that they can add to the flood of inane papers that now 
constitutes 'scientific progress' in many areas." Nonetheless, "the judgment of the scientist is 
received with the same reverence as the judgment of bishops and cardinals was accepted not 
too long ago." Even theologians pursue a project of "demythologization" on the assumption 
that, in any clash between science and religion, religion must always be in the wrong. 
Feyerabend anticipated the obvious retort to this indictment, which is that science has earned 
its preeminence not by suppressing dissent but by discovering truth. "For once we have 
discovered the truth -- what else can we do but follow it?" He responded that "a truth that 
reigns without checks and balances is a tyrant that must be overthrown.... My criticism of 


modern science is that it inhibits freedom of thought. If the reason is that it has found the truth 
and now follows it, then I would say that there are better things than finding and then 
following such a monster." 


The last sentence echoes C.S. Lewis's theologian, who by renouncing truth achieved not 
freedom, but absurdity. Without the goal of truth at the end of the process, freedom of thought 
is an exercise in futility, like a treasure hunt without the treasure. In reading Feyerabend we 
always have to discount the overstatements, but when we do so we often find that his real 
point was perfectly sensible. In this case Feyerabend was not renouncing the search for truth, 
or implying that we can preserve freedom by repealing the law of gravity. He was proposing 
that we should encourage competition rather than monopoly in epistemology, just as we do in 
government (by separation of powers), in religion (by the prohibition of a religious 
establishment), and in the economy (by antitrust laws). 


Up to a point this is orthodox. Ask any scientist why science is reliable, and he will cite the 
checks and balances, such as repeatable experiments, peer review, unfettered debate, and the 
fierce competition for prizes. Whether these mechanisms always operate as advertised, 
especially when political or financial interests are involved and funding is centralized, is an 
important question which I will not attempt to address here. The broader point is that, even 
under ideal circumstances, scientific debates occur only within the profession, which means 
among those who share the professional mindset. 


In this respect science is like the medieval Church, which permitted theological debates 
among the scholars (in Latin), but expected the laity to leave judgments about such matters to 
the clergy. Feyerabend wanted to break the clerical monopoly by making room in scientific 
debates for persons who know about science "without being taken in by the ideology of 
science." That ideology is roughly the position the young Feyerabend advocated and then 
outgrew, whether it is called positivism, empiricism, naturalism, materialism, or scientific 
atheism. Is reality truly limited to the things scientists can study, or should science itself take 
account of a reality outside the ken of science? Only outsiders can raise questions like that. If 
insiders tried to raise them, they wouldn't be insiders for long. 


The need for outside perspectives in science has grown in the twenty-one years since 
Feyerabend delivered his lecture. For example, in the New York Review for November 30, 
1995, the eminent John Maynard Smith brought into the open the bitter schism in 
evolutionary biology over issues like "gradualism" and "adaptationism." Maynard Smith 
commented that although Stephen Jay Gould, the leader of the anti-adaptationist party, "has 
come to be seen by non-biologists as the preeminent evolutionary theorist," nevertheless "the 
evolutionary biologists with whom I have discussed his work tend to see him as a man whose 
ideas are so confused as to be hardly worth bothering with, but who should not be publicly 
criticized because he is at least on our side against the creationists." 


In the same essay, Maynard Smith off-handedly pronounced ideological judgments as if they 
were findings of biology. "We see humans as the joint products of their genes and their memes 
- - indeed, what else could they possibly be?" From this philosophy dressed up as biology 
Maynard Smith derives moral relativism, because "If a person is simply the product of his or 
her genetic makeup and environmental history, including all the ideas [i.e., "memes"] that he 
or she has assimilated, there is simply no source whence absolute morality could come." 
Other evolutionary biologists, including Gould, frequently say this sort of thing because they 


have lost sight of the difference between ideology and science, if they ever recognized a 
difference. 


Evolutionary biology now consists of at least two factions who disagree fundamentally over 
how evolution is supposed to have occurred but who share a common determination to 
exclude the "creationists," meaning all those millions of people who think that a creator may 
have had something to do with the history of life. As they learn that what is at stake is not the 
Genesis chronology but the very idea that a source of absolute morality could conceivably 
exist, more and more people are going to insist on a right to participate in the arguments that 
divide the ideologists of evolutionary biology. 


I would like to think that Paul Feyerabend, wherever he may be, is looking on and enjoying 
the fun. 
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Starting a Conversation about Evolution 


A review of The Battle of the Beginnings: Why Neither Side is Winning the Creation- 
Evolution Debate by Del Ratzsch 


Phillip E. Johnson 


Del Ratzsch, professor of philosophy of science at Calvin College, has written a flawed but 
thoughtful book that encourages me to hope that, despite some unfortunate resentments and 
misunderstandings, the Christian intellectual response to evolutionary naturalism may be 
converging on a common set of principles. I am afraid that many readers may miss Ratzsch's 
most significant points, however, because they are presented in a context that tends to conceal 
their importance. 


It appears that Ratzsch started out to write a critical analysis of the conflict between neo- 
Darwinism and creation- science -- as exemplified on the one hand by the British zoologist 
and fervent atheist Richard Dawkins, and on the other hand by the young-earth fundamentalist 
Henry Morris and his creation-science movement. Ratzsch's original aim seems to have been 
to show that some bad arguments have been made by both sides in this polarized conflict, and 
then to defend the compromise position called "theistic evolution" from the charge that it is no 
more than a vacuous attempt to split the difference between theism and naturalism. That 
doesn't sound very new or exciting, but somewhere along the way Ratzsch seems to have 
recognized that the old creation/evolution debate is getting redefined, and he makes some 
constructive points to help that process along. 


Ratzsch's subtitle says that "neither side is winning" the battle between the neo-Darwinists 
and the Biblical creationists. I cannot imagine what gives him that impression, since the 
Darwinian position dominates not only science, but government, the universities, the public 
schools, and the media. Most people I meet in the secular university world have gained what 
little information they have about creationism from the writings of its principal enemies, such 
as Carl Sagan, Stephen Jay Gould, and Isaac Asimov. They take for granted that evolutionary 
science has explained or soon will have explained the entire history of life on naturalistic 


principles. To the extent that they take any notice of either creation-science or theistic 
evolution, they consign both to the subjective realm of "religion," which has nothing to do 
with an objective science like biology. 


Given this state of affairs, it is difficult to see what Ratzsch could expect to accomplish by his 
concluding recommendation that "maybe the various sides [to the creation/evolution debate] 
should talk. Not debate--talk. It is just possible, neither side being omniscient, that both sides 
could gain something from serious contact with competent practicioners on the other." 


If Ratzsch is proposing a serious, mutually respectful conversation between the neo- 
Darwinists and the Biblical creationists, he is in need of a reality check. The position of just 
about everyone with any influence in evolutionary science is that creationism is not science, 
and its practicioners by definition cannot be competent. This is the case not only because 
creationists are deemed to be prejudiced by their belief that the Bible has authority over 
scientific questions, but even more fundamentally because they reject naturalism, which is the 
philosophical basis of contemporary science. 


Theistic evolutionists fare little better. Most theistic evolutionists do not challenge either the 
conclusions of evolutionary biology or its naturalistic methodology, but argue merely that 
evolution by natural processes is compatible with theistic religion. To the extent that they go 
farther, and postulate a supernatural directing force in evolution, they violate the rules of 
methodological naturalism and are no more welcome in scientific discussions than outright 
creationists. In either case, what scientific topic is there to talk about? 


For a productive scientific conversation to be even conceivable there would have to be a new 
force in the picture, one which is capable of entering the debate with arguments which the 
naturalists cannot easily refuse to take seriously. Almost halfway through his book Ratzsch 
discloses that a potential force of that kind has in fact emerged, a new phenomenon which he 
mysteriously refers to as an "upper tier" of creationists. He explains that this group consists of 
persons with doctorates from first-class universities, who are performing serious scientific and 
philosophical work to advance concepts like "intelligent design" and "irreducible complexity" 
as legitimate descriptions of biological reality. Although Ratzsch does not name any of the 
members of this "upper tier" in his text (a few references are provided in the Notes), or 
discuss their work in any detail, he apparently sympathizes with their objectives and endorses 
some important principles that are essential to gain them a fair hearing. 


In particular, Ratzsch rejects the argument that science is defined by its adherence to 
naturalism, pointing out that such a dogmatic standard potentially conflicts with the principle 
that science should be a "no holds barred" search for truth. Unless we havea 
priori knowledge that naturalism is true, then we cannot rule out the possibility that 
supernatural action may have affected the history of life, and that evidence of that action may 
exist. Ratzsch similarly rejects Richard Dawkins' argument that reference to a creator in 
science as the source of biological complexity is logically pernicious because it leaves the 
creator unexplained. Every explanation has an unexplained starting point. A theistic science 
starts with an uncreated creator; a naturalistic science starts with something like particles and 
natural laws, and goes on from there. Jf living organisms -- up to and including human minds 
-- can be created by unintelligent material processes, then the need for a creator (at least after 
the ultimate beginning) is greatly lessened if not eliminated. But the "if" that begins that 
sentence can be satisfied only by evidence, not by defining "science" to exclude any other 
possibility. 


On similar grounds Ratzsch rejects the argument, frequently made by theistic evolutionists, 
that to posit action by a creator anywhere in the history of life is to invoke a futile "god of the 
gaps," who will inevitably be expelled from reality as science advances to fill the gaps with 
naturalistic explanations. Ratzsch sensibly retorts that "If there are no gaps in the fabric of 
natural explanation, then obviously appeal to divine activity will get us off track. On the other 
hand, if there are such gaps, refusing in principle to recognize them will equally get us off the 
track." That is particularly cogent reasoning if the so- called "gaps" involve not minor details 
but such fundamental problems as accounting for the existence of irreducibly complex genetic 
information. 


In all these instances Ratzsch insists upon a principle I heartily endorse; he will not permit 
either side to win its case by controlling the definition of terms. Either organisms show 
evidence of design or they do not; either mindless processes like mutation and selection can 
make complex biological organisms or they can not. The determination should be made by a 
fair assessment of the evidence and not by defining "science" as an enterprise that inherently 
assumes the one possibility and excludes the other. 


This endorsement of a level playing field is more radical than readers may suppose. The view 
that science and methodological naturalism are inseparable is widespread among many 
scientists and philosophers, including theistic evolutionists, and makes it impossible for them 
to take seriously the possibility that the creation of genetic information might require 
intelligence. Show them a computer program and they will never question the need for a 
programmer. Show them a much more impressive example of design in nature, and they will 
never doubt that unintelligent material processes must have been responsible for the 
appearance of design. Even if they give lip service to the possibility that a designer might 
exist, they will insist on standards of evaluation that ensure that a putative example of design 
can never be more than a problem that naturalistic science has not yet solved. 


Ratzsch is aware that the appeal of evolutionary naturalism owes as much to moral and 
spiritual factors as to scientific evidence. He says in his preface that he was raised a Christian 
fundamentalist, and taught to respect science but to distrust Darwinism. At first he wanted to 
reconcile Genesis, religion, and evolution, but at some point along the way I think I ceased to 
want them to be reconcilable. Evolution, along with the new cosmologies and backed by the 
undentable prestige of science, became part of a gratifyingly sophisticated excuse for unbelief 
-- a ticket out of an oppressive universe with a God who set boundaries and made demands, 
into one where we set the rules and the cosmos itself was the only limit. (It was this personal 
experience as much as anything that has convinced me that creation-evolution issues 
frequently run much deeper than mere scientific theory.) 


I was raised as a nominal Christian, not a fundamentalist, but otherwise my story would be 
similar. My own realization that there is a profound relationship between naturalistic 
philosophy and Darwinian science led to my writing two books and many articles on this 
subject. It also led to my forming a rewarding colleagueship with a group of scholars and 
scientists whom I judge capable of holding their own in a serious conversation with the 
scientific naturalists. This group is the "upper tier" of professors and researchers whose 
existence Ratzsch so tentatively acknowledges as the new factor in the debate. 


My colleagues and I speak of "theistic realism" -- or sometimes, "mere creation" --as the 
defining concept of our movement. This means that we affirm that God is objectively real as 
Creator, and that the reality of God is tangibly recorded in evidence accessible to science, 


particularly in biology. We avoid the tangled arguments about how or whether to reconcile the 
Biblical account with the present state of scientific knowledge, because we think these issues 
can be much more constructively engaged when we have a scientific picture that is not 
distorted by naturalistic prejudice. If life is not simply matter evolving by natural selection, 
but is something that had to be designed by a creator who is real, then the nature of that 
creator, and the possibility of revelation, will become a matter of widespread interest among 
thoughtful people who are currently being taught that evolutionary science has show God to 
be a product of the human imagination. 


Our movement is something of a scandal in some sections of the Christian academic world for 
the same reason that it is exciting: we propose actually to engage in a serious conversation 
with the mainstream scientific culture on fundamental principles, rather than to submit to its 
demand that naturalism be conceded as the basis for all scientific discussion. That raises the 
alarming possibility, as one of Ratzsch's colleagues put it in criticizing me, that "the gulf 
between the academy and the sanctuary will only grow wider." The bitter feeling that has been 
spawned in some quarters by that possibility may explain why Ratzsch discusses our group so 
tentatively, but no matter. What matters for the present is to open up the discussion, and to that 
end Del Ratzsch has made a positive contribution. 
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Left Behind 


A review of The Twilight of Common Dreams: Why America is Wracked by Culture Wars, 
by Todd Gitlin (Metropolitan Books/Henry Holt) 294 pp. $25.00 [Published in Books and 
Culture, Sept/Oct 1996] 


Phillip E. Johnson 


Todd Gitlin begins his book on our current culture war by recounting the absurd Oakland 
(Calif.) school textbook battle of 1992. He presents this spectacle as a paradigmatic example 
of the retreat of the Left from universalism and its descent into tribalist irrationalism. 


The State Board of Education had approved for local adoption a new series of social science 
textbooks for kindergarten through 8th grade. The books were written and edited for 
Houghton Mifflin by a group of consultants headed by U.C.L.A. history professor Gary Nash, 
a leftist of the same stripe as Todd Gitlin. The series was on the whole proudly 
multiculturalist, placing great emphasis on the positive contributions of indigenous people and 
minority races and the crimes that were committed against them. 


No one would have been surprised if the textbooks had been denounced by Rush Limbaugh 
and Lynne Cheney, but on this occasion the cultural right was silent. When the minority- 
dominated Oakland School Board considered purchasing the books, however, the public 
hearing was packed with racial demagogues of the Left, who searched out isolated passages 
that could be interpreted as offensive. The most aggressive attacker was a professor of ethnic 
studies from San Francisco State University. She appeared with a platoon of her students, who 
probably received academic credit for this laboratory experiment in agitprop. Gitlin quotes 
another long-time white leftist as remarking that the attackers "would have spoken in the same 


vein if the authors [of the textbooks] had been George Wallace, Ross Barnett, and Bull 
Connor." Why not? George Wallace and Gary Nash are both white. 


In the end the series was rejected, and Oakland teachers went into the next school year 
without any social science textbooks at all. What was tragic about this orgy of racialist 
symbol-mongering, according to Gitlin, was that it occurred while the public schools were 
grossly underfinanced and amid "a stupefying degree of inequality in American society and, 
in particular, among African Americans." Instead of organizing against "rock-bottom 
inequalities and racial discrimination," however, the activists of identity politics chose to fight 
"real and imagined symbols of insult." 


Gitlin, a Berkeley sociologist who recently moved to New York University, was a founding 
member of what used to be called the "New Left." This was the energetic student movement 
of the late 1960's that opposed the Vietnam war and racism, while glorifying a personal 
hedonism based on "sex and drugs and rock- and-roll." Critics of the Sixties Left (it can 
hardly be called "new" today) see it as a self-indulgent and self-righteous Children's Crusade 
that began with some correct insights -- Martin Luther King was right on civil rights and 
Lyndon Johnson was wrong on Vietnam -- but then went haywire about everything else. The 
main theoretical contribution of the Sixties Left was "participatory democracy," a recipe for 
anarchy that destroyed every organization that put it into practice. Its continuing legacy is the 
suffocating piety known as "political correctness." 


Unrepentant veterans like Gitlin admit that something went terribly wrong, but they maintain 
that the Sixties Left was founded upon a noble vision of universal equality which they would 
love to recapture. That seems impossible, however, because critics and nostalgic veterans 
alike agree that, for better or worse, the Left today is hopelessly fragmented. Gitlin goes so far 
as to say that "Today it is the Right that speaks a language of commonalities. Its rhetoric of 
global markets and universal freedoms has something of the old universalist ring. To be on the 
Left, meanwhile, is to doubt that one can speak of humanity at all." 


In place of a unified humanity, today's Left celebrates what sociologists call an "identity 
politics" of discrete groups pursuing their own goals. The principal groups are racial 
minorities, feminists, and gays, with some others like environmentalists and disabled people 
as associate members. The chant on the campuses excoriates not capitalism but "racism, 
sexism, and homophobia." The class enemy is no longer the millionaire or the militarist, but 
the infamous straight white male, including even straight white male sociology professors 
who plead in extenuation their long record of marching in support of Left causes. 
Understandably, Todd Gitlin is not comfortable with a Left whose idea of fighting racism and 
sexism is to typecast people like himself as oppressors. 


If, as Gitlin charges, the Left has abandoned the universalist ideal of socialism and substituted 
a self-defeating tribalism that cedes the high moral ground to the market- worshippers, what is 
the remedy? Gitlin knows very well that the activists of identity politics will not change their 
course in response to the pleadings, however eloquent, of a straight white male academic who 
feels left out. Rebuilding after a political catastrophe requires actions, probably drastic ones. 
Gitlin consistently refuses to follow through on the obvious implications of his own analysis, 
however, probably because by doing so he would instantly reclassify himself as a 
neoconservative. I will point out just two examples. 


First, should changes be made in government policies that actively encourage identity 
politics? Gitlin reports that the census employs a system of racial categorization "that is rigid 
to a degree that astounds (and horrifies) many people outside the United States, especially in 
countries like Canada, Mexico, and France, which have banned the collecting of racial 
statistics." New racial categories are added from time to time "as a result of political pressure 
from groups seeking to maximize their representation in public life." The categories affirm the 
basis for identity politics and provide "a tactic for garnering resources." Remember that 
professor of ethnic studies and her student shock troops. 


In short, identity politics flourishes in part because government policies encourage and 
subsidize it. Gitlin's narrative clearly implies that those foreigners are right to be horrified. 
Should we, then, do as the foreigners do, and stop classifying people on the basis of rigid 
racial categories? Gitlin must be familiar with current proposals to allow people to classify 
themselves on the census as "multiracial," but he avoids the subject. He does not say whether 
the legal system should attempt to return to Martin Luther King's principle -- now quoted 
mainly by conservatives -- that people should be judged not by their race but by the content of 
their character. Liberals usually defend distributing benefits by race as a temporary meaure, to 
be abandoned when racism has been sufficiently reduced, but that is senseless if the racial 
entitlements are worsening the very conditions they are supposed to be curing. I surmise that, 
while he cannot endorse moving towards a color- blind legal system and still call himself a 
Leftist, Gitlin would not be displeased if the Right were to take that step and incur the blame. 


Second, should disillusioned Leftists reconsider their hostility to traditional religion, and even 
see religion as a promising basis for a universalist politics of human equality? Gitlin has a 
nostalgic chapter on Marxism, which he correctly describes as "a theology without God." He 
refers to theistic religion only dismissively, however, implying the usual Left prejudice that a 
serious interest in God is inherently reactionary. Gitlin also dismisses out of hand the theory 
that one important cause of social pathology is the breakdown of the traditional family, a 
circumstance that is linked to the abandonment of religious morality. 


The allure of Marxism was that it bridged the fact-value distinction, painting a total picture of 
reality in which a passionate social utopianism seemed to be backed by a hard-headed 
materialist science. Marxism is now moribund not only because of its spectacular failures in 
practice, but because its theory does not address the issues that preoccupy the contemporary 
Left. Who goes to Marx for guidance on gay marriage or the evils of Eurocentrism? The 
doctrine that economics is the base and culture the superstructure, like the doctrine that justice 
should be color-blind, is more often found on the Wall Street Journal editorial page than in the 
radical journals. Even Leftist economists appreciate the utility of free markets for creating 
wealth, and Gitlin concedes that the international nature of the economy makes it impossible 
for a national government to redistribute wealth drastically without provoking a disastrous 
flight of capital. The only Presidential candidate in 1996 who did not support market 
internationalism was Pat Buchanan. 


What the Left plainly needs is a new theology, with or without God. Gitlin makes clear what 
the elements of such a theology must be. It must provide a universal vision that inspires 
people to regard themselves as fundamentally united, despite their differing social 
circumstances and cultural experiences. It must provide a basis for an objective rationality of 
both fact and value, refuting the current Left doctrine that "objectivity is only another word 
for white male subjectivity." It must reject the market-oriented notion that individual 
gratification is the purpose of life, by providing a higher purpose. It must provide a reason for 


the economic winners to be generous and compassionate, and for the losers to strive to 
become as productive as they are able. 


Where is such a theology to be found? I could offer a suggestion, but I don't think Todd Gitlin 
wants to hear it. 
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Pomo Science 


A review of "Science Wars''a special issue of Social Text (Vol. 14, Nos. 1-2, 1996); 
and The End of Science: Facing the Limits of Knowledge in the Twighlight of the 
Scientific Age by John Horgan (Helix Books/Addison-Wesley, 308 pages, $24) 


Phillip E. Johnson 


This review contrasts the rationalist and relativist approaches to science -- and to Biblical 
studies. Published in Books and Culture, Nov.-Dec. 1996. 


A New York University physicist named Alan Sokal played a cruel practical joke this year on 
the editors of the postmodernist journal Social Text., "Pomos," as the postmodernists are not- 
so-affectionately called by other academics, are noted for leftism in politics, relativism in 
epistemology, and murkiness in expression. Pomo writing is radically skeptical about the 
objectivity of knowledge, including scientific knowledge. This has led mainstream scientists 
to denounce the Pomos as enemies of science, far more dangerous than the despised 
creationists because they hold influential positions in universities. 


Alan Sokal is himself a leftist, proud of his stint teaching under the Sandinistas in Nicaragua, 
but he is a rationalist -- much like the sociologist Todd Gitlin (whose book I reviewed in the 
last issue of this journal). To demonstrate that the Pomos are pretentious phonies who give the 
Left a bad name among sensible people, Sokal stitched together an incoherent article which 
combined quotations from Pomo authors (including some of the editors of Social Text) with 
nonsensical scientific analogies. Then he ponderously titled it "Transgressing the Boundaries: 
Towards a Transformative Hermeneutics of Quantum Gravity," signed his name and title, and 
sent the monstrosity off. The editors, pleased to be taken seriously by a real scientist, 
published the article in a special issue titled "The Science Wars," which had been meant to 
rebut their rationalist critics. Sokal then turned the Pomo counterattack into a debacle by 
gleefully revealing his hoax to the press in the May/June 1996 issue of the journal Lingua 
Franca. 


The fun begins with Sokal's preposterous title and continues throughout his brilliant parody, 
but in the endnotes, he really lets rip. You can almost hear him cackling as he crafted these 
notes, with their superb mimicry of Pomo pieties, their interweaving of genuine references 
and fabricated sources, and their inside jokes (many of which will doubtless be accessible 
only to a handful of readers), all conducing to a delicious absurdity. (The very first item in the 
reference list is the infamous piece by Hunter Haveline Adams III from the African- American 
Baseline Essays, which Sokal cites with a straight face.) Here is a sample of Sokal's endnote 
style: 


54. Just as liberal feminists are frequently content with a minimum agenda of 
legal and social equality for women and "pro-choice," so liberal (and even 
some socialist) mathematicians are often content to work with the hegemonic 
Zernelo-Fraenkel framework (which, reflecting its nineteenth-century liberal 
origins, already incorporates the axiom of equality) supplemented by the axiom 
of choice. But this framework is grossly insufficient for a liberatory 
mathematics, as was proven long ago by Cohen, 1966. 


Not since Nabokov's Pale Fire have the notes to a text so richly rewarded close attention. 
(The full text of Sokal's parody is available on his Web page 


at http://www.nyu.edu/gsas/dept/physics/faculty/sokal/index.html) 


Commentators from the left and right of the spectrum jumped at the opportunity to ridicule 
the embarrassed Pomos. The editors made themselves look still worse by their response, 
saying among other foolish things that the article's "status as a parody does not alter 
substantially our interest in the piece itself as a symptomatic document." That confirmed 
Sokal's point that a parody of Pomo science-talk is hard to distinguish from the real thing. The 
notoriously nihilistic Stanley Fish -- who is executive director of the Duke University Press, 
which publishes Social Text -- added to the fun by piously warning that Sokal's resort to 
deception would damage the relationship of trust that presently prevails in academic affairs. 


Sokal's prank gave a black eye to an interdisciplinary movement called "Science Studies." 
Science Studies is something like anthropology, focusing on the cultural and political aspects 
of the scientific profession. It includes everything from mainstream social scientists to literary 
theorists looking for texts to deconstruct. Some resentful scientists dismiss the whole field as 
a pack of English majors who couldn't pass freshman calculus, but who presume to treat the 
scientific community as if it were a primitive tribe with a colorful mythology. Evelyn Fox 
Keller, one of the more respectable feminist theorists in Science Studies, complains that her 
scientific colleagues "readily confuse the analysis of social influence on science with radical 
subjectivism, mistaking challenges to the autonomy of science with the 'dogma' that there 
exists no external world." 


More discriminating scientists concede that the culture of the scientific community is a 
legitimate subject of study, and that scientific priorities are sometimes skewed by social 
factors like money and politics. But they also insist that science continually tests its theories 
against external reality by experiment, so that, unlike literary studies or philosophy, science 
produces a continually growing body of reliable, transcultural knowledge. As the physicist 
Steven Weinberg expressed it (in a fine essay on the Sokal hoax in the New York Review of 
Books [Aug. 8, 1996, pp. 11-15]), "if we ever discover intelligent creatures on some distant 
planet and translate their scientific works, we will find that we and they have discovered the 
same laws." Scientists may have their prejudices, but these are relatively unimportant if they 
do not prevent science from progressing steadily towards a truth that is the same for 
everybody. 


Biblical studies provides an analogy. The writers of the four gospels have differing viewpoints 
and interests, and this is an interesting subject for scholars. But for believers such matters are 
insignificant compared with the fact to which the gospels all testify, the Resurrection of Jesus. 
If the Resurrection is a fact, then what that fact implies is far more important than the cultural 
setting of the reporters. When a naturalistic age reinterprets the Resurrection as a myth, 
however, the mythmakers and their audiences become the main story. For the critics Jesus 


himself -- the so-called historical Jesus -- then becomes something like King Lear. A man by 
that name may have existed, and perhaps he even had trouble with his daughters, but the Lear 
we know is the creation of Shakespeare and his culture. 


John Horgan's fascinating collection of interviews with leading scientists provides a very 
different model of how literary intellectuals might write about scientists. Horgan was an 
English major who abandoned literary criticism as pointless because it generates nothing but 
an endless variety of conflicting interpretations. He gravitated towards science as an activity 
that addresses questions which actually can be answered, and became a highly regarded writer 
for Scientific American. Far from challenging the objectivity of science, Horgan thinks its 
very success in discovering universal truth jeopardizes its future. The time is coming, he says, 
when the big questions that can be answered will have been answered. What will remain is 
details -- filling in the pieces -- and speculative theories invoking mathematical entities like 
superstrings whose physical existence may never be empirically testable. 


It is best not to take too literally this "end of science" thesis, which Horgan used as a 
conversation opener to give his interviews a common focus. Horgan understands that science 
still has major puzzles to solve, including the origin of life, the nature of consciousness and 
the composition of cold dark matter. His claim is primarily that those puzzles will be solved 
within the boundaries of present theories, without the need for revolutionary new discoveries. 
In curiously religious language, Horgan explains that 


My guess is that this narrative [the standard scientific materialist understanding 
of cosmic and biological evolution] that scientists have woven from their 
knowledge, this modern myth of creation, will be as viable 100 or even 1000 
years from now as it is today. Why? Because it is true. Moreover, given how 
far science has already come, and given the physical, social, and cognitive 
limits constraining further research, science is unlikely to make any significant 
additions to the knowledge it has already generated. There will be no great 
revelations in the future comparable to those bestowed upon us by Darwin or 
Einstein or Watson and Crick 


Again, Christian theology provides a rough analogy. With the Incarnation, God has spoken 
definitively. The Holy Spirit still has a lot to do, but Christians expect no comparable future 
revelation and we certainly do not expect revealed truth to be replaced by something 
substantially different. Both science and theology thus agree that there is a fundamental reality 
behind the changing patterns of language and culture, and that true knowledge of that reality 
endures even though various interpretations are culture-bound. Horgan's prime example of a 
permanent truth is the Darwinian theory of evolution; I predict that Jesus Christ will be a 
living reality long after Darwinism has been relegated to the history curriculum. 


There is a lot of middle ground between the "end of science" thesis and the "science is just 
another tribal belief system" thesis. Of course science can transcend cultural differences to 
generate objective knowledge on some subjects. Rationalists like to point out that not even 
Pomos want to fly in an airplane designed by a committee picked for its multicultural 
diversity. Such examples can be misleading if applied too broadly, however. Science is 
determined to explain all aspects of reality, and that ambition sometimes tempts scientists to 
theorize extravagantly from part of the evidence, while ignoring or explaining away the facts 
that don't fit the theory. When scientists do that, they really are culture-bound producers of 
texts. Our children can look forward to finding out whether the major components of the 


modern myth of creation are as permanent as Horgan thinks, or whether the twenty-first 
century will experience not the end of science, but the transformation of science. 
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Harter's Precept 


Review of The Social Misconstruction of Reality: Validity and Verification in the Scholarly 
Community 
by Richard F. Hamilton (Yale University Press, 1996) 


Phillip E. Johnson 


The German biochemist Bruno Miiller-Hill tells a memorable story to illustrate his thesis that 
"self-deception plays an astonishing role in science in spite of all the scientists' worship of 
truth:" 


When I was a student in a German gymnasium and thirteen years old, I learned 
a lesson that I have not forgotten.... One early morning our physics teacher 
placed a telescope in the school yard to show us a certain planet and its moons. 
So we stood in a long line, about forty of us. I was standing at the end of the 
line, since I was one of the smallest students. The teacher asked the first 
student whether he could see the planet. No, he had difficulties, because he 
was nearsighted. The teacher showed him how to adjust the focus, and that 
student could finally see the planet, and the moons. Others had no difficulty; 
they saw them right away. The students saw, after a while, what they were 
supposed to see. Then the student standing just before me -- his name was 
Harter -- announced that he could not see anything. "You idiot," shouted the 
teacher, "you have to adjust the lenses." The student did that and said after a 
while "I do not see anything, it is all black." The teacher then looked through 
the telescope himself. After some seconds he looked up with a strange 
expression on his face. And then my comrades and I also saw that the telescope 
was nonfunctioning; it was closed by a cover over the lens. Indeed, no one 
could see anything through it. [From "Science, Truth, and Other Values," by 
Bruno Miiller-Hill, Quarterly Review of Biology, Sept 1993 (Vol. 68, No. 3), 
pp. 399-407. ] 


Miller-Hill reports that one of the docile students became a professor of philosophy and 
director of a German TV station. "This might be expected," he wickedly comments. But 
another became a professor of physics, and a third professor of botany. The honest Harter had 
to leave school and go to work in a factory. If in later life he was ever tempted to question any 
of the pronouncements of his more illustrious classmates, I am sure he was firmly told not to 
meddle in matters beyond his understanding. 


One might derive from this story a satirical "Harter's Precept," to put alongside Parkinson's 
Law (bureaucracy expands to the limit of the available resources) and the Peter Principle 
(everyone rises in a hierarchy up to his level of incompetence). Harter's Precept says that the 
way to advance in academic life is to learn to see what you are supposed to see, whether it is 


there or not. As Sam Rayburn used to explain to new members of Congress, you've got to go 
along to get along. 


Richard Hamilton's The Social Misconstruction of Reality indicates that many social scientists 
seem to have guided their careers by the light of Harter's Precept. Hamilton gives three major 
examples of erroneous theses that gained the status of fact in social science despite the 
absence of evidentiary support: (1) Max Weber's thesis that the Protestant Ethic spurred the 
advance of capitalism; (2) the widely accepted thesis that Hitler's main electoral support came 
from the lower middle classes (the despised petit bourgeoisie of Marxism); and (3) Michel 
Foucault's thesis that the modern prison evolved not as a more humane alternative to the cruel 
physical punishments of earlier centuries, but as part of a wide-ranging scheme by sinister 
forces to enforce a pervasive social conformity. 


Persons who want to follow the fact-heavy specifics of the three cases should read Hamilton. 
Very briefly, Weber relied on slender evidence and based a major point on a typographical 
error. He thus offered an elaborate explanation for a phenomenon -- the supposed domination 
of the business economy by Protestants -- which the data did not support. The claim that 
Hitler obtained his electoral support disproportionately from the lower middle class arose 
from ideology rather than evidence, and became generally accepted because influential 
scholars uncritically repeated it. Actual analysis of voting records published in the 1980s 
showed that the lower middle class did not provide exceptional support for Hitler, his support 
being greatest among the more affluent groups. 


The easiest of Hamilton's three case studies to summarize, and the one with the greatest 
current impact, is that of Michel Foucault. Foucault's book Discipline and Punish argued that 
the modern prison replaced the barbaric punishments of earlier ages because a malevolent 
"they" decided that brutality was less effective than a more superficially humane punishment 
"that acts in depth on the heart, the thoughts, the will, the inclinations." To accomplish this 
pervasive control, "they" adopted Jeremy Bentham's "panopticon" design for the prison, 
which permits guards to watch every solitary prisoner in every cell at all times. Such controls 
were then extended "throughout the social body," to create a "disciplinary society" of 
domination. 


The factual basis of Foucault's thesis consisted mainly of offhand assertions and grotesque 
errors, supported with references to obscure sources that didn't really support the text. For 
example, Bentham's panopticon was an eccentricity that was rarely copied and never 
successful; most modern prisons are built on the entirely different "Auburn" plan. Nineteenth- 
century governments preferred to transport felons to distant penal colonies rather than to keep 
them constantly under surveillance. Foucault's method was a freewheeling interpretation of 
selected texts, and he made little effort to situate the texts in context or to distinguish eccentric 
proposals and exceptional events from regular practice. 


These methodological blunders escaped the notice of the eminent reviewers who praised 
Foucault's history and helped make him fashionable in the academy. The reviewers also failed 
to notice the transparently paranoid nature of Foucault's attribution of imaginary evils to 
unspecified malevolent forces. Just as Weber's thesis was revered by sociologists but ignored 
by historians who knew the facts, Foucault is a cult hero in the humanities but not taken 
seriously by penologists. 


The cases of Weber and Foucault are otherwise very different, however. Muller-Hill warns us 
that even scientists who worship truth are prone to deceive themselves, but at least they are 
embarrassed when their errors come to light -- as Weber would have been. Disciples of 
Foucault, on the other hand, are typically indifferent to criticisms of their master's accuracy. 
This is not surprising, because Foucault himself was a nihilist obsessed with power, who 
believed that "truth" was something imposed by powerholders, not something found by 
impartial investigation. 


Foucault was also personally a sociopath, who sought the limits of experience in drug use and 
in the sado-masochistic depths of San Francisco's gay bathhouses. (He died of AIDS in 1984.) 
His use of deliberate or reckless errors in his scholarship may have been another attempt to 
"test the limits," just to see what he could get away with. Foucault's writing is not about 
objective reality, which to him was a form of tyranny, but about his own obsessions and his 
determination to defy every restraint. That such an enemy of reason became one of the most 
influential and honored of late twentieth century philosophers dramatically refutes his own 
thesis that we live in a "disciplinary society." (Why did "they" tolerate Foucault?) It tends 
rather to suggest that parts of our universities are going through what Plato described as the 
last stages of democracy, when all restraints break down and nihilism is both preached and 
practiced. 


Hamilton concludes with an analysis of how major scholarly errors get made and perpetuated: 
theorists fall in love with their theories, the appearance of scholarship can often pass for the 
reality, and clever charlatans like Foucault can evade the scrutiny of specialists and appeal 
directly to those who are all too willing to deceive themselves. Above all, there is the wisdom 
of Harter's Precept. Revealing that the lens cap is still on the telescope isn't necessarily good 
for one's career. 
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Genius and Plod 


A review of In Search of Churchill by Martin Gilbert and Everyman Revived: The 
Common Sense of Michael Polanyi by Drusilla Scott 


Phillip E. Johnson 


During the Boer War in 1899, the 25-year-old Winston Churchill made a spectacular escape 
from captivity. A British officer, writing to congratulate him, predicted that Churchill would 
someday be Prime Minister. "You possess the two necessary qualifications; genius and plod. 
Combined I believe nothing can keep them back." It's a great summary of what gave Churchill 
the power to survive reversals and accomplish great deeds. He had the creative instinct to 
know what had to be done in a tough situation, and the dogged determination to do (or 
oversee) the detailed work required to put his grand ideas into practice. 


That letter is one of many gems to be found in Martin Gilbert's Jn Search of Churchill. Gilbert 
is the author of the standard 8-volume biography of Churchill, and this additional memoir is 
the story of how he tracked down the truth about the great man. The account of how a 
biography was researched might ordinarily make dull reading, but not when the biography is 


of Churchill and not when the biographer is as good as Martin Gilbert. Here is a taste of the 
fascinating questions Gilbert investigated: Was Churchill to blame for the Dardanelles fiasco 
in 1915, or was he made the scapegoat for political reasons? What were his work habits, and 
how much did he really drink? Who gave him the secret information which he used to such 
devastating effect against the Baldwin and Chamberlain governments during the Appeasement 
period? Each of these questions led Gilbert to fascinating documents and still more 
fascinating people. 


To whet your interest, here are some answers. The Dardanelles operation was a brilliant naval 
concept that might have shortened the useless slaughter on the Western Front if Churchill had 
been supported by subordinates and cabinet colleagues as steadfast as himself. The initial 
naval operation failed because the Admiral on the spot refused to go forward after an initial 
reverse. 


Lord Kitchener's Army then botched their part, and the temperamental First Sea Lord 
("Jackie" Fisher) alerted the Conservative opposition to the disarray in the government by 
fleeing from London in a funk. Churchill lost his job as First Lord of the Admiralty because 
the Liberal Prime Minister Asquith caved in to Lloyd George's demands for a coalition 
government, and the Conservatives demanded Churchill's ouster as their price. Asquith, who 
was sixty-two years old, lost the will to fight because at the moment of crisis he was jilted by 
his twenty-seven year old heartthrob Venetia Stanley, to whom he wrote wildly indiscreet 
letters during Cabinet meetings. Venetia's daughter gave Gilbert the letters. 


Churchill did like to drink, but his work schedule amply proves that he knew when to stop. 
Even when he was out of office, he habitually worked after dinner until two or three in the 
morning, dictating journalism or historical books to relays of secretaries. In office he put in 
even more hours of intense concentration, bombarding subordinates with succinct memos that 
told them that the boss knew and cared about what they were doing. 


Obviously, he kept a clear head. Gilbert also tells poignant stories of interviews with the 
diplomats and military officers who risked their careers by informing Churchill of British 
unpreparedness, seeing as he did the disaster that lay ahead if the government and public did 
not wake up to the danger posed by Hitler. 


That ought to be enough to make you want to read the book, so here's another hero of freedom 
to admire. If Churchill illustrated the power of genius and plod in statecraft, Michael Polanyi 
had the most to say about this combination in the not-so-different world of science. Polanyi 
was a distinguished chemist who turned to philosophy to correct the distortions of the 
materialist reductionism that has infected science in the twentieth century. His own writings 
are not always accessible to ordinary readers, so I am glad to see a new paperback edition of 
Drusilla Scott's popularization. It comes with an introduction by the distinguished theologian 
Lesslie Newbigin, who was heavily influenced by Polanyi. 


The Hungarian-born Polanyi escaped from Central Europe just before Hitler came to power, 
and settled in England as Professor of Chemistry at Manchester University. According to 
Scott, Polanyi's unease with scientific materialism began with a 1935 conversation with 
Nicolai Bukharin, then a powerful Soviet communist theoretician and subsequently a victim 
of Stalin's purges. Bukharin told Polanyi that "under socialism the conception of science 
pursued for its own sake would disappear, for the interests of scientists would spontaneously 
turn to the problems of the current five-year plan." Polanyi was horrified not only by the 


crude instrumentalism of the Soviet attitude, but by the denigration of the creative spirit that 
followed even in democratic societies from the tendency to see "science" as a purely objective 
enterprise that filtered out the personal element. He turned from chemistry to philosophy to 
show that science as he knew it was inseparable from faith, inspiration, and freedom. 


The philosophy of science Polanyi criticized was largely concerned with explaining the plod 
of science, the testing that ensures the objectivity of scientific knowledge. Bertrand Russell 
and other worshippers of objectivity presented a picture in which facts were first collected, 
hypotheses were proposed to account for the facts, and theories were preserved or discarded 
depending upon whether they survived empirical testing. This fact-centered view of science is 
encapsulated by Russell's story of how Galileo had supposedly dropped weights from the 
leaning tower of Pisa to prove that Aristotle was wrong about falling bodies. But Galileo 
never did this; like the young Einstein he thought much and experimented little, and was not 
disturbed by the fact that some experiments he had done tended to support the opposite 
conclusion. 


Polanyi was more concerned with the genius side of science, the intuitive certainty that tells a 
creative thinker like Galileo or Newton how things must really be, and that enables them to 
pursue an intellectual program for years or decades despite fierce opposition and experimental 
discouragements. 


He argued that "we know more than we can say," and described a tacit knowledge that enables 
to sense the outlines of reality without going through logical steps. A child learns to 
recognizes faces and to ride a bicycle without the slightest theoretical knowledge of how such 
things are possible. A creative scientist likewise senses a hidden pattern behind the puzzling 
chaos of uninterpreted facts, and goes to the laboratory knowing what he means to find. 


Polanyi accordingly viewed science as akin to other kinds of human creativity, rather than a 
separate world set apart by its commitment to objectivity. Drusilla Cornell illustrates this with 
the story of Marie Curie, who sensed with a passionate intensity the existence of an atomic 
property she would later name radioactivity, and slaved for years under horrible conditions to 
prove against the opposition of conventional physicists that she was right. Marie's daughter 
Eve describes her mother looking at night with worshipful eyes at the first sample of radium, 
which glowed blue in the dark. As Cornell comments, "In other times she might have been a 
saint or martyr, but being of her time and place, what she hungered after was scientific truth." 


There is a picture of genius in that story, but there's also a lot of plod. The hard work of 
checking and verifying is every bit as essential as the flash of insight, because intuitive 
geniuses can be very wrong. Even the traditionalists who argue against radical new ideas are a 
necessary part of the creative project, as were the Aristotelians who opposed Galileo -- up to 
the point where they lost their faith in free inquiry and called in government power to 
suppress a new idea. A genius is likely to go very wrong if he attains the power to dispense 
with the plod, and to put ideas into effect before they have been thoroughly checked out by 
critics. 


I suspect we will see many examples of that principle now that it has become almost a 
common practice for scientists in high-profile fields to announce new discoveries at press 
conferences, before the scientific community has an opportunity to find the errors. The value 
of plod is also illustrated in the career of Winston Churchill, particularly when one compares 
his success to the disasters that Hitler and Stalin perpetrated with their unchecked power. 


One of Churchill's personal assistants explained to Martin Gilbert why his boss was so much 
more effective as a war leader in the Second World War than in the First. In both wars, 
Churchill was always pressing some plan for a bold offensive thrust. "He pushed and pushed 
and pushed, which was all to the good ... provided he had people to keep him on the rails. He 
didn't at the Admiralty [in World War I]; he dominated the Board. He did have as Prime 
Minister, with [General Sir Alan] Brooke and the Chiefs of Staff. That is one of the reasons 
why we won the war." (pp. 179-180) Of course, it was Churchill himself as Prime Minister 
who was responsible for the quality of those military advisers. 


That's why people like Winston Churchill and Marie Curie could accomplish what seemed to 
be impossible. The genius was there first, but then the plod was done right. When the two are 
properly combined, nothing can keep them back. 
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The Law Written on the Heart 


A Review of Written on the Heart: The Case for Natural Law by J. Budziszewski 
(InterVarsity Press, 1997) 


Phillip E. Johnson 


Paul wrote in Romans 2:15 that gentiles who know nothing of Moses or Christ may 
nonetheless show by their deeds "that the requirements of the Law are written on their hearts, 
their consciences also bearing witness, and their thoughts now accusing, now even defending 
them." J. Budziszewski, who teaches in the Departments of Government and Philosophy at 
the University of Texas, and whose work frequently appears in First Things and other 
journals, explains that this law is what philosophers call the "natural law." It is the bedrock 
moral understanding that we can't not know, however hard we try to evade that knowledge, 
because our consciences bear witness to it. 


When our consciences accuse us, and we are unwilling to repent, all we can do is to smother 
our knowledge with rationalizations and recruit others to vice. As Paul said in Roman 1:32, 
"Although [depraved people] know God's righteous decree that those who do such things 
deserve death, they not only continue to do these very things but also approve of those who 
practice them." Just as misery loves company, sin craves social approval. 


Most of Written on the Heart consists of a highly readable and stimulating survey of the 
history of natural law thinking from Aristotle to the present. Aristotle, who knew nothing of 
the Judeo-Christian God, developed his common sense ethical philosophy by examining the 
actual practices of people who were reputed to be wise and happy. Thomas Aquinas melded 
Aristotelian ethics with Roman legal scholarship and Catholic doctrine to create a synthesis 
that still has a powerful attraction for those who study it sufficiently to master Thomas's 
categories. John Locke, who meant to find a stronger basis for law, unintentionally 
undermined the project by grounding knowledge on sense experience exclusively. Eventually 
his empiricism led to utilitarianism, which attempted to rebuild moral philosophy on a 
dismally inadequate foundation, namely our desire for pleasure and aversion to pain. 
Utilitarianism led inexorably to pragmatism and relativism, in reaction to which some Roman 


Catholic natural law philosophers (especially Germain Grisez and John Finnis) have 
attempted to revive natural law theory on a secular basis. 


I would have added another major figure to this historical survey: the immensely influential 
American jurist Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. Mr. Justice Holmes thought of law as a science 
that, like the natural sciences, rigorously excluded such irrelevancies as morality and 
metaphysics. "If you want to know the law and nothing else," he wrote in The Path of the 
Law (1897), "you must look at it as a bad man, who cares only for the material consequences 
which such knowledge enables him to predict, not as a good one, who finds his reasons for 
conduct... in the vaguer sanctions of conscience." 


From the standpoint of the practicing lawyer, Holmesian law is nothing more than "the 
prophecies of what the courts will do in fact." The bad man and the good man alike will guide 
their conduct by such prophecies, because neither wishes to come into conflict with the 
organized force of the state. From the standpoint of the rational judge or legislator, the rules 
which the prudent bad man observes are themselves derived from policy sciences like 
economics and psychology. The ultimate purpose of law is to achieve whatever goals (such as 
prosperity and safety) the public sees fit to endorse through the political process. Whether 
people's inclinations are good or bad is of little concern, because bad and good alike can be 
made to obey the law. 


Holmes downgraded tradition as a source for law, famously remarking that "It is revolting to 
have no better reason for a rule of law than that it was so laid down in the time of Henry IV." 
He had an even lower regard for notions of morality, regarding them as unscientific relics of 
outdated religious traditions. He conceded that a law which too blatantly transgressed a 
community's moral standards might be unenforceable, but then trivialized the point by 
illustrating it with the comment that "I once heard the late Professor Agassiz say that a 
German population would rise if you added two cents to the price of a glass of beer." Never 
one to pull his punches, Holmes mused that "I often doubt whether it would not be a gain if 
every word of moral significance could be banished from the law altogether, and other words 
adopted which should convey legal ideas uncolored by anything outside the law." In place of 
the moral law written on the heart, Holmes gave us state coercion based on science. That's 
about as far away from Thomas Aquinas as you can get. 


Such nihilism also puts the political community and the pirate gang on the same moral 
footing, since both are based on pragmatism and coercion. It is no wonder that people 
continue to search for a new kind of natural law that agnostic modernists can accept, but the 
immediate prospects are not promising. Germain Grisez postulates that there are seven basic 
forms of the good, including justice, friendship, holiness, life (including procreation), 
knowledge, and skill. Each of these is said to be "irreducible," so that it is forbidden, for 
example, to sacrifice one basic good to achieve another. Budziszewski's brief critique of this 
complex theory is devastating: its rules are arbitrary, and they threaten to turn the easy 
questions (like whether it is permissible to adopt a celibate lifestyle in order to pursue holiness 
or knowledge) into unresolvable dilemmas. 


James Q. Wilson's 1993 book The Moral Sense asserts that "we have a moral sense [and] most 
people rely on it even if intellectuals deny it, but it is not always and in every aspect of life 
strong enough to withstand a pervasive and sustained attack." That may sound like the law 
written on the heart, which can be obscured but never erased. As a scientific materialist, 
however, Wilson cannot ground the moral sense in anything more solid than "feelings," 


meaning emotional reactions which he deems to have been created by natural selection. The 
well-known problem with this approach is we have many conflicting feelings, some of which 
(like avarice and lust) hardly qualify as moral. Wilson has to distinguish the truly moral 
feelings from their "wilder rivals," much as the utilitarian John Stuart Mill tried to distinguish 
the higher pleasures from the lower ones. These moves invoke an objective moral law by 
which feelings or pleasures can be evaluated, but where is such a law to be found? 


The best part of Written on the Heart is Chapter 13, where Budziszewski provides a brilliant 
"Christian Appraisal of Natural Law Theory." Natural law is not in any sense a substitute for 
divine revelation or saving grace. For a Christian the Bible is the paramount authority on 
moral questions, but the Bible itself teaches that God has a witness (general revelation) to the 
pagans. Indeed, the heartfelt admission that there is a moral law and that we have violated it is 
often the first step that brings the unbeliever to faith. C.S. Lewis's apologetic in Mere 
Christianity takes exactly this approach. Of course the law written on the heart is obscured by 
what psychologists call "denial," and modernists far surpass the ancient pagans in inventing 
strategies for denial. In Budziszewski's words: "With a head filled with false sophistication 
that tells him that right and wrong are invented by culture and different everywhere, the new 
sort of pagan mistrusts his own conscience and views guilt as a sign of maladjustment that 
therapy will remove." 


Most modern ethical thinking, Budziszewski explains, goes about matters backwards. 
Modernists assume that the problem of sin is mainly cognitive -- that we don't know the moral 
law and are doing our best to find it out. Unfortunately for us, the problem is mainly 
volitional. We know well enough the difference between right and wrong, but we obscure our 
understanding so we can do as we please. That is why the primary task of Christian natural 
law philosophy is not to prove the existence of the moral law, but to expose the devices of the 
heart by which we conceal the truth from ourselves. 


The concept of natural law makes sense only if our lives have a purpose. Consider two 
influential statements of the human condition. The first, by the neo-Darwinist George Gaylord 
Simpson, states that "Man is the result of a purposeless and natural process that did not have 
him in mind." This is modernity's official doctrine of creation, and it provides no foundation 
on which moral reasoning can build. As accidental by-products we might as well do whatever 
gratifies our strongest feelings, or helps us to get whatever it is that we happen to want. All 
else is pious humbug. 


Now consider the famous words of the Westminster Catechism: "Man's chief and highest end 
is to glorify God, and fully to enjoy him forever." From that statement we know that a moral 
law exists, and it consists of those precepts that teach us how to achieve our chief and highest 
end. If we start there, we can read what is written on our hearts. 
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Chapter and Verse: 
A Skeptic Revisits Christianity 


by Mike Bryan 


Phillip E. Johnson 


Published in First Things, December, 1991 


Mike Bryan is an atheist, raised a Methodist, who wanted to write a book about "Christians 
who actually believe the Bible versus all the other kinds." So he attended Criswell College in 
Dallas, an institution dedicated to producing crusaders for the cause of Biblical Inerrancy. 


Mike (his writing establishes a first-name acquaintance) has provided an absorbing account of 
what he found there and how it affected him. The book particularly attracted my attention 
because so many professors in the secular universities are talking about the pressure to be 
"politically correct" on subjects like feminism and affirmative action. How does the situation 
compare in a fundamentalist college that is dedicated by definition to furthering a dogma? 


It compares very favorably, according to Mike Bryan. In the secular universities things are up 
for grabs, with the result that everyone is engaged in a power struggle. At Criswell the basic 
premise is settled: professors and students alike wouldn't be there if they didn't accept it. As a 
result, professors feel free to expand their students’ intellectual horizons by teaching them to 
understand competing premises sympathetically. Here is a typical description of what Mike 
saw and heard in the classroom: 


The theology was fascinating, the classes fun, the students were real people.... 
And where was the lockstep indoctrination I had feared from a Bible college? I 
sought for it in vain. Everyone was a conservative Christian, but much of what 
I heard from [all the Criswell professors] was assorted challenges to students, 
to the point of riling them up. Speaking to captive audiences that agreed with 
their own beliefs, the professors constantly challenged those beliefs by calling 
attention to opposing views and requiring students to know them and 
understand them. "Liberal" was one of the first words that came to mind as a 
description of the atmosphere in Criswell College classes. 


The Old Testament course Mike remembered taking at Columbia was very different. There 
students were not encouraged to consider seriously any alternatives to the professor's 
naturalistic philosophy, or to the "inerrant" theory that the Pentateuch was patched together 
from documents of different centuries. 


Sometimes the prayer warriors in the Criswell student body get a little impatient with the 
mind-stretching. In the manner of budding practitioners in a law school who want to learn 
how to attract clients and win cases, they ask "Do we really need all this?" Like a law 
professor telling students that they may one day be Supreme Court Justices, President Paige 
Patterson replies that Criswell graduates are meant to be generals in the Lord's army, not 
privates, and as such they have to understand the adversary's thinking. Patterson himself is a 
general on the conservative side of the Southern Baptist denomination's notorious internal 
war, and Mike's portrayal of his easygoing ways will astonish anyone familiar only with the 
media stereotype of the participants in that conflict. 


Mike was favorably impressed not only with the intellectual atmosphere, but with the 
personal integrity and generosity of the faculty and students. They were nothing like the 
television hucksters that have been such a gift (Godsend?) to the media image-makers. Near 
the end of the book, Mike examines his own mixed feelings after Paige Patterson has genially 


introduced him at an alumni banquet as the school's guest atheist. Mike is confident that 
Patterson's "unfailing kindness" is not merely the calculated cordiality that anyone might 
show to a visitor who is known to be writing a book about the experience. No, Patterson's 
"generous and undoctrinnaire attitude, shared by almost everyone else at the school," is 
"another mark of his irrepressible mischievousness and genuine interest in all folks and their 
diverse ways -- a mark of his personality, not his faith." 


But why are these personal virtues so pervasive at Criswell College, if they are not marks of 
the faith? Mike describes the atmosphere of "unadorned, joyful piety of the place," and quotes 
Patterson to explain where it comes from: 


One of the things that happens to you in conversion is that there's a 
fundamental change in your attitude toward people when the Lord moves into 
your life. You don't any longer see them as the girl who sells you the 
hamburger or the guy who changes your tires. You see each of them as very 
precious people, each of whom has a fascinating personal story. You get to 
where it's fun to be with them, see what makes them tick." 


If Mike Bryan likes the folks at Criswell so much, why doesn't he answer the altar call and 
spread the kind of joy that accompanies the finding of a lost sheep? The question is starkly 
presented because Mike is under no illusions about the nihilistic world he presently inhabits. 
His metaphor for that world is the Mark Rothko Chapel, a shrine of the religious left on the 
campus of St. Thomas College in Houston. The chapel is supposed to be like a big tree that 
offers shade to everyone, and the lobby table holds all the sacred texts: the Bible, the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead, the Bhagavad Gita, and so on. 


Mike sees the chapel as "the perfect embodiment of a godless world, the array of God-seeking 
texts on display notwithstanding, or even proving the point: belief in everything, belief in 
nothing." Visitors upon seeing the famous religious paintings look puzzled, or disappointed, 
but never joyous. "Where is the hospitable shade? Where was it for Rothko? The painter 
committed suicide before his pictures were hung." 


Mike understands that intellectual nihilism reflects an underlying spiritual despair. "There 
must be some connection between the disbelief on the part of most artists today in any kind of 
organizing principle for the universe (God), and their refusal to employ readily grasped 
organizing principles in their work. There must also be a connection between artists' disdain 
for those 'classes' that still believe in God and their delight in confronting those rubes with 
offensive images, such as the photograph of a cross dipped in a jar of urine." 


Mike swears that he remains a child of the sixties, with no leanings to neo-conservative 
politics. "Nevertheless, we would all agree that this culture is nearly overwhelmed by all the 
bullshit and bad faith, by the literally spellbinding vacuity, top to bottom, left to right." That 
much disenchantment with the culture produced by the death of God invites the big question: 
why does someone who knows he's lost in the desert turn away from an oasis that offers living 
water? 


Criswell students tell Mike that the stumbling block is pride, and he admits that he is afraid of 
looking like a fool. "Secularism is the easy road today. Telling friends with Ph.D's you've 
become a born-again Christian takes nerve." The irony is that those friends are undoubtedly 


relativists about everything except a few pet ideas like the death of God. Mike can't help 
thinking that these inconsistent relativists must be absolutely right. Why? 


His problem isn't just with the fundamentalists' inerrancy doctrine, or their regretful insistence 
that unbelievers go to hell. Mike has some attractive alternatives. He experiences an 
"epiphany of sorts" in a Catholic church in El Salvador, where the liberationist sculpture 
reflects an understanding of human suffering more suited to the spirit of our times than the 
Baptist emphasis upon personal sin. Why not join the Catholic Church, which has many 
mansions? 


Mike also has an important conversation with the pastor of the Methodist church of his 
childhood, now retired. Mike is unimpressed by the kind of vacuous liberal theology that C.S. 
Lewis called Christianity-and-water, but Don Pevey's liberalism inspires respect because it 
grows out of personal experiences with which Mike can identify. "I would like to have spent 
hours with this man whose Christianity doesn't claim to be definitive, much less exclusive, 
who simply finds in the faith and communicates very effectively to anyone who cares to hear 
one deep and beautiful mystery: God incarnate determined to save his children from 
themselves." Why not become that kind of Methodist? 


The answer has to be that the deep and beautiful mystery is, regrettably, a fairy tale. Mike 
explains the ultimate stumbling block early in the book, in his discussion of liberal theology's 
campaign to "demythologize" Christianity. The attempt had to be made because we live in a 
technological age where "Science, not Scripture is now inerrant." For a time reason and 
revelation lived comfortably together in the two-level system of Aquinas, but a crisis arose 
when reason (Galileo, Hume, Darwin) began to cast doubt on what Scripture had revealed. As 
Mike sums up the situation: 


The advances in scientific knowledge of the past four centuries have undercut 
the textual integrity of the Scriptures as a whole, but perhaps more damaging is 
the nature of the scientific enterprise itself, which postulates anti- 
supernaturalism as a necessary first principle for its endeavors. Thus the 
initially peaceful coexistence of reason and faith has become, in the secular 
mind, an irreconcilable contradiction. Faith is now opposed to reason -- 
opinion, to put the best light on it, or ignorance, to put the worst. The 
Reformation thinkers had said all along that splitting reason from revelation 
would be fatal because it would give man an independent role and thus 
separate him from an objective, inerrant source for knowledge -- Holy 
Scripture. They were correct. 


But modern man substituted science as another source of inerrant knowledge, and Mike 
cannot shake off the influence of that choice. He is impressed by C.S. Lewis's argument that, 
although the Christian theistic point of view can comprehend science, art, and morality, "the 
scientific point of view cannot fit in any of these things, not even science itself." (That is 
because to reductionist science our minds are merely machines selected for their efficiency in 
producing offspring.) Mike followed a similar line of reasoning but with different premises. 
"While Lewis and [Francis] Schaeffer presupposed our sense of meaning and purpose, I 
presupposed the workings of evolution and the natural world, and I decided that I must 
therefore be a machine because nothing but a machine could evolve from a machinelike, 
purposeless process." 


There are liberal theologians who embrace scientific naturalism but still think of themselves 
as Christians: in fact, they dominate the mainline seminaries. Mike recognizes that these 
accomodationists have discarded the only metaphysical basis that can support a mystery of 
God incarnate determined to save his children from themselves, and so their Christianity 
survives only as a metaphor. That is why the Christians he respects are the genuine, 
unapologetic supernaturalists, but he thinks that option is foreclosed to one who has drunk 
deeply of the water of naturalism, death-giving though he may know it to be. 


Chapter and Verse is generous in spirit but tough in mind, and the people it describes are a joy 
to meet. I hope Mike Bryan will visit another important subculture and write a book about the 
experience. This time I wish he would forego religion and inhabit the world of the scientists. 
Take a good look at evolutionary biology, Mike, or the dogmatically reductionist world of the 
biochemists who hope to redesign humanity after they crack the human genome code. 
Compare the practitioners of inerrant science with what you saw at Criswell College. Do they 
understand, as the Criswell faculty does, that all thinking rests upon presuppositions, which 
by definition are not derived from logical argument or evidence? Do the biologists know the 
difference between what they presuppose and what they demonstrate, and are they even 
interested in finding out? 


As Socrates used to say, you can't be too careful when it come to scrutinizing the teachers into 
whose care you are committing your soul. Look into it, Mike. Then write another book, and 
put me down for one of the first copies. 
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Creator or Blind Watchmaker? 


Phillip E. Johnson 
Reprinted from First Things, January 1993 


As a notorious critic of Darwinism, I enjoy reading a newsletter called Basis, which is 
published by an organization calling itself the San Francisco Bay Area Skeptics. These self- 
styled skeptics take a very dim view of anyone who suggests that the Darwinian theory of 
evolution might be an appropriate subject for skeptical inquiry, and on that account their 
editorial ire is sometimes aimed in my direction. A recent issue of Basis reported on a local 
meeting at which the featured speaker was a woman identified as "a religious person and 
science teacher at a Catholic school." This science teacher was assuring her audience that 
despite the religious affiliation of her school, she taught evolution and not creationism in her 
science classes. A questioner from the audience put her on the spot by asking: "Do you think 
that evolution is directed?" The newsletter reports that this question was followed by a 
"dramatic pause," after which the teacher replied with what it called a "baffled 'No."" The 
reporter for Basis commented: "I would have expected a more rapid answer, but the battle 
between her curriculum and her beliefs had a few more moments of unrest left to settle." 


The appearance of that story coincided with the release of a new Gallup Poll, reporting on the 
state of American opinion regarding evolution and creation. According to this survey, 
approximately 47 percent of Americans can be described as creationists, in that they say they 


believe that God created mankind in pretty much our present form sometime within the last 
10,000 years. (The wording of the question did not rule out a long period of animal evolution 
before the appearance of man, however.) Another 40 percent agreed with the following 
statement: "Man has developed over millions of years from less advanced forms of life, but 
God guided this process, including man's creation." Only 9 percent of the sample said that 
they accepted the naturalistic view of evolution, which in Gallup's wording was that man has 
developed over millions of years from less advanced forms of life, with God having no part in 
this process. 


Against that background of public opinion, we can see why the voice from the audience was 
asking exactly the right question, and also why we might expect a science teacher at a 
Christian institution to take a deep breath before answering in a quavering voice. When 
Darwinists speak of "evolution," they mean the creed of the 9 percent. Science educators 
frequently obscure this point in order to avoid further arousing political opposition to the 
teaching of evolution as fact in the public schools, but they are perfectly explicit about it when 
candor suits their purpose. For example, one of the founders of the neo-Darwinian synthesis, 
Harvard paleontologist George Gaylord Simpson, explained the "meaning of evolution" in the 
following widely quoted language: 


“Although many details remain to be worked out, it is already evident that all 
the objective phenomena of the history of life can be explained by purely 
naturalistic or, in a proper sense of the sometimes abused word, materialistic 
factors. They are readily explicable on the basis of differential reproduction in 
populations (the main factor in the modern conception of natural selection) and 
of the mainly random interplay of the known processes of heredity... Man is 
the result of a purposeless and natural process that did not have him in mind. 


The literature of evolutionary biology contains countless statements to the same effect. 
"Evolution," honestly understood, is not just a gradual process of development that a 
purposeful Creator might have chosen to employ. It is, by Darwinist definition. a purposeless 
and undirected process that produced mankind accidentally. By saying that she taught 
"evolution," the Catholic school teacher had said only that she did not teach the sudden, 
special creation of each species. She was not with the 47 percent who (perhaps) reject 
evolution altogether, but she might still be with the 40 percent who think there is a 
compromise position that combines creation and evolution. From a Darwinist viewpoint, 
however, this soft form of creationism is merely a relatively advanced kind of 
misunderstanding. Did the teacher really explain to her students and their parents that 
biological evolution is not God-directed but rather a purposeless process that produced 
mankind by accident? If so, how could she or her superiors possibly reconcile this teaching 
with their official commitment to Christian theism? 


Now, through an educational system insistent upon uncritical acceptance by students at all 
levels of the claim that purposeless material mechanisms were responsible for the creation of 
all forms of life, scientific naturalism is becoming the officially established religion of 
America. There is no mystery about why atheists and agnostics welcome this kind of 
education. What is mysterious, however, is the relative lack of opposition to the establishment 
of naturalism from Christian intellectuals. There are, of course, theologians who have 
embraced naturalism with enthusiasm and proceeded to try to "save" Christianity by purging 
it of supernaturalism and mythology; one can be a Christian, or at least a professor at certain 
liberal Christian seminaries or divinity schools, and be as opposed to the existence of a 


supernatural Creator as any atheist. But Christians and other theists, who really believe in a 
personal God standing outside nature and ruling it-how can they accommodate the dictates of 
a scientific establishment that absolutely insists that all creation resulted from undirected 
evolution? 


Some people don't accommodate, but simply reject the authority of that establishment in toto. 
Those who regard Scripture as more authoritative than scientific theories, and who are 
confident that they know the correct way to interpret it, may choose to defend the Genesis 
account as literally true and employ scientific argument to discredit the alternatives. 
Fundamentalist creationists of this kind make up perhaps half of the 47 percent that the Gallup 
poll defined as creationist. Unfortunately, the commitment of this large group to a literal 
interpretation of Genesis has confused and divided the Christian world, and even played into 
the hands of the evolutionary naturalists. Darwinists assiduously promote the notion that the 
only possible alternatives are six-day Genesis literalism on the one hand, and fully 
naturalistic, neo-Darwinistic evolution on the other. Given such an understanding of the 
alternatives, anyone who suspects that the cosmos may be billions of years old, or that life 
may have been created through some long-term process of development, becomes an 
"evolutionist" who by definition rejects "creationism." Under Darwinist auspices, science 
education, in the media as well as the schools, consequently aims to enlighten such persons 
about what evolution really means, and to wash the lingering effects of creationism from their 
minds. "Properly" educated people gradually learn that forces like mutation and selection 
were adequate to perform all the work of biological creation, and that the notion of a 
purposeful Creator is therefore superfluous, discardable without loss. 


By controlling the terminology, then, Darwinists have given the world the impression that the 
significant divide in public opinion about evolution is that between the Genesis literalists and 
everybody else. This is a sorry misunderstanding. For the fundamental disagreement is not 
over the age of the earth or the method of creation; it is over whether we owe our existence to 
a purposeful Creator or a blind materialistic process. The 47 percent in the 1991 Gallup Poll 
who say that God created suddenly and the 40 percent who say that God created gradually are 
basically in agreement- in comparison to the 9 percent who say that God did not create at all. 
When the majority finally understands this, it will become possible to challenge the monopoly 
of evolutionary naturalism both in the media and the educational system. 


What the situation requires is a critique of evolutionary naturalism that puts aside the biblical 
issues for the time being and concentrates on the scientific and philosophical weaknesses in 
the established Darwinist orthodoxy. Unfortunately many of the most influential Christian 
intellectuals have themselves been so strongly influenced by naturalistic philosophy that they 
have tried to baptize it. Their position, which I call theistic naturalism, starts from the premise 
that God refrains from interference with those parts of reality that natural science has staked 
out as its own territory. Theistic naturalists concede to Darwinism the role of telling the true 
history of the development of life, and limit the Creator to activity in a metaphysical realm 
outside the reach of science. Theistic naturalism is more often implicit than explicit in 
religious discourse-as befits a philosophy so dominant in intellectual circles that people hardly 
ever have to think about it in any detail Princeton Theological Seminary Professor Diogenes 
Allen's 1989 book Christian Belief in a Postmodern World: The Full Weight of 
Conviction provides a particularly thorough and thoughtful explication of theistic naturalism. 
Allen explains the division between the realms of science and theology by saying that there 
are questions a naturalistic science cannot purport to answer. 


Our natural sciences seek to describe and explain the relations between the 
members of the universe, not their origin. The existence of the universe and its 
basic constituents are taken for granted by our sciences .... When we consider 
the whole of nature, the relations we find within nature cannot tell us why the 
universe exists nor why it is the kind of universe it is. The continuing increase 
of scientific knowledge, which discovers the relations that exist within our 
universe, does not get us closer to an answer to either question. 


The role of religion, then, is to explain the ultimate features of the universe that remain when 
science has done everything of which it is capable. Up to that point, naturalism in scientific 
explanations is not only permitted but actually required by a correct view of God's role and 
nature. According to Allen, 


God can never properly be used in scientific accounts, which are formulated in 
terms of the relations between the members of the universe, because that would 
reduce God to the status of a creature. According to a Christian conception of 
God as creator of a universe that is rational through and through, there are no 
missing relations between the members of nature. If, in our study of nature, we 
run into what seems to be an instance of a connection missing between 
members of nature the Christian doctrine of creation implies that we should 
keep looking for one. 


When the philosopher Alvin Plantinga expressed skepticism towards Darwinism in a lecture 
published in a special issue of the Christian Scholar's Review, and proposed that Christians 
engage in a "theistic science" to counter the domination of naturalism, commentators 
employed reasoning similar to Allen's to throw cold water on the idea. Calvin College physics 
professor Howard Van Till argued that "the world created by the God who reveals himself in 
Scripture" must be characterized by what Van Till calls "functional integrity." This term 
denotes "a created world that has no functional deficiencies, no gaps in its economy of the 
sort that would require God to act immediately temporarily assuming the role of creature to 
perform functions within the economy of the creation that other creatures have not been 
equipped to perform." Notre Dame philosophy professor Ernan McMullin argued in the same 
vein that it is improbable that an omniscient creator would find it necessary to intervene in the 
cosmic order to "plug the gaps." This line of reasoning establishes a remarkable convergence 
of Christian theism and scientific naturalism. Consider, for example, the attitude that scientific 
naturalists take towards theories of chemical evolution, which aspire to explain the origin of 
life on earth. Until very recently, the popular and professional literature of this field tended to 
be wildly optimistic, suggesting that science was on the verge of providing a satisfactory 
theory of how life evolved from nonliving chemicals. The current literature is much more 
sober, and some commentators candidly describe the field as dominated by contradictory 
speculations and lack of experimental success. One of these commentators is New York 
University chemistry professor Robert Shapiro, author of the excellent popular book Origins: 
A Skeptic's View of the Creation of Life on Earth. Shapiro realizes that a satisfactory theory of 
chemical evolution may be a long time coming, but his faith in naturalistic explanation is 
equal to the challenge: 


Some future day may yet arrive when all reasonable chemical experiments run 
to discover a probable origin for life have failed unequivocally. Further, new 
geological evidence may indicate a sudden appearance of life on the earth. 
Finally, we may have explored the universe and found no trace of life, or 


processes leading to life, elsewhere. In such a case, some scientists might 
choose to turn to religion for an answer. Others, myself included, would 
attempt to sort out the surviving less probable scientific explanations in the 
hope of selecting one that was still more likely than the remainder. 


The theistic naturalists seem to share this fervent faith that a naturalistic explanation for the 
origin of life simply must be there to be found. To suppose that God may have played some 
direct, active role in creating the first life on earth would reduce God to the status of a 
creature, would posit an impossible missing relation between the members of nature, and 
would deny the functional integrity of the universe. One might almost say that it would 
constitute blasphemy. 


A basis for a convergence between theism and naturalism may be found in the writings of 
George Gaylord Simpson. Simpson, one of the founders of the neo-Darwinian theory, was a 
thoroughgoing scientific naturalist who derided Christianity as superstition. Nonetheless, he 
was willing to acknowledge that science could not explain everything, and that some kind of 
place for religion might be found in that philosophical territory which is beyond the reach of 
scientific investigation. As he put it: 


There is neither need nor excuse for postulation of nonmaterial intervention in 
the origin of life, the rise of man, or any other part of the long history of the 
material cosmos. 


Yet the origin of that cosmos and the causal principles of its history remain 
unexplained and inaccessible to science. Here is hidden the First Cause sought 
by theology and philosophy. The First Cause is not known and I suspect it will 
never be known to living man. We may, if we are so inclined, worship it in our 
own ways, but we certainly do not comprehend it. 


Simpson's First Cause, like the God of theistic naturalism, is responsible for the ultimate 
origin and original characteristics of the cosmos, but thereafter leaves creation entirely to 
material processes that go their own way. Simpson thought that the First Cause could be 
mentioned and then forgotten, because he assumed that science would eventually explain 
nearly everything of consequence to human beings. The role left to the First Cause would then 
be so small, and so remote from human concerns, that only the incorrigibly religious would 
have any interest in it. Recently, the physicist Stephen Hawking has moved to take away even 
that vestigial refuge, predicting that physicists will soon discover a "theory of everything" that 
will permit them to "know [i.e., become] the mind of God." 


It is more likely, however, that there are important questions that can never be answered by 
scientific inquiry. For example, many persons who are adamant about the exclusive authority 
of science in explaining the physical world are willing to concede that questions about 
morality or the purpose of life have to be addressed in some other way. As the realm of 
science diminishes in our imagination, the potential importance of the First Cause 
correspondingly increases. All we have to do is take up Simpson's invitation to worship the 
First Cause and it becomes the God of theistic naturalism which is responsible for the ultimate 
origin of the universe and its initial boundary conditions, but which never intervenes to take a 
part in natural history. 


But can this First Cause fill the role of "the God who reveals Himself in Scripture"? The 
biblical God seems to engage in a lot of creaturely behavior. The New Testament tells us that 
the Second Person of the Trinity was born as a human baby in a stable in Bethlehem, and after 
growing to adulthood performed some very immediate miraculous acts before dying a very 
creaturely death on the cross. He changed water into wine, healed leprosy and blindness, fed 
multitudes on scraps of food, raised Lazarus from the dead, and eventually rose from the dead 
Himself and ascended to heaven. Is this a God who would never, in Van Till's words, 
"temporarily [assume] the role of creature to perform functions within the economy of the 
creation that other creatures have not been equipped to perform"? And how can so much 
supernatural activity be reconciled with a naturalistic philosophy of creation? 


There are two schools of thought among theistic naturalists about how to deal with this 
problem. One approach, characteristic of the liberal theology that culminated in Tillich and 
Bultmann, is to interpret the miracles as mythology. This is at least consistently naturalistic, 
but it relegates Christianity to the role of a human ethical system or existential choice. The 
other approach is to treat the miracles as real events, but to restrict them to a "salvation 
history" that is walled off from the natural history over which science claims exclusive 
authority. Diogenes Allen takes this latter approach: 


In general we may say that God creates a consistent set of lawlike behaviors. 
As part of that set there are the known physical laws. These laws apply to a 
wide variety of situations. But in certain unusual situations such as creating a 
chosen people, revealing divine intentions in Jesus, and revealing the nature of 
the kingdom of God, higher laws come into play that give a different outcome 
than normal physical laws which concern different situations. The normal 
physical laws do not apply because we are in a domain that extends beyond 
their competence. 


A division of this kind is about the best a Christian theologian can do-if he wants to respect 
the authority of naturalistic science within its own sphere. From a biblical standpoint, 
however, it is not only the events of salvation history that create difficulties for any 
compromise with naturalism. One is faced not simply with the details of the Genesis account 
but with New Testament passages that reflect the fundamental logic of Christianity. For 
example, the first chapter of Romans tells us that 


the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
wickedness of men, who by their wickedness suppress the truth. For what can 
be known about God is plain to them, because God has shown it to them. Ever 
since the creation of the world his invisible nature, namely, his eternal power 
and deity, has been clearly perceived in the things that have been made. So 
they are without excuse; for although they knew God they did not honor him as 
God or give thanks to him, but they became futile in their thinking and their 
senseless minds were darkened. Claiming to be wise, they became fools, and 
exchanged the glory of the immortal God for images resembling mortal man or 
birds or animals or reptiles. 


That passage does not speak of a nature that merely raises questions that a naturalistic science 
cannot answer, but of a nature that points directly and unmistakably toward the necessity of a 
creator. And if nature does no more than raise questions, how can men be blamed for coming 
to the wrong conclusions about what to worship? If God stayed in that realm beyond the reach 


of scientific investigation, and allowed an apparently blind materialistic evolutionary process 
to do all the work of creation, then it would have to be said that God furnished us with a world 
of excuses for unbelief and idolatry. 


There is an even more important passage to consider. The most important statement about 
creation in the Bible is not in Genesis; it is in the opening verses of the first chapter of John. 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. He was in the beginning with God, all things were made through him, 
and without him was not anything made that was made. 


The direct opposite of that statement is creation by purely materialistic, undirected evolution. 
Accommodationists can throw out a lot of nonessentials and still keep the substance of 
Christianity but creation through the Word is one of the essentials. 


Biblical considerations aside, theistic naturalism has a fatal logical weakness that stems from 
the fact that it attempts to reconcile two fundamentally inconsistent ways of thinking. Theism 
asserts that God rules everything; naturalism asserts that nature proceeds on its own, without 
supernatural influence. The two could be reconciled if we had some reason to believe that 
God chose to leave nature alone after establishing the initial conditions-except, of course, for 
the exceptional events of salvation history. It is hard to imagine any purpose for such a self- 
limitation other than the need to make a treaty of peace between science and theology, which 
is a consideration hardly likely to influence God. In any case, Darwinistic evolution would be 
a most peculiar creative method for God to choose given the Darwinistic insistence that 
biological evolution was undirected. That requirement means that God neither programmed 
evolution in advance nor stepped in from time to time to pull it in the right direction. How 
then did God ensure that humans would come into existence so that salvation history would 
have a chance to occur? Once this logical difficulty is recognized, the attempt to reconcile 
Darwinism and theism collapses. Either God rules creation-which means that He somehow 
directed evolution to produce humans-or He doesn't. The former isn't Darwinism, and the 
latter isn't theism. 


Of course, God could make some use of random mutation and natural selection in a 
fundamentally directed creative process. God can act freely as He chooses: that is just the 
problem for those who would constrain God by philosophy. God could employ mutation and 
selection or act supernaturally, whether or not His choice causes inconvenience for scientists 
who want to be able to explain and control everything. Once we allow God to enter the 
picture at all, there is no reason to be certain a priori that natural science has the power to 
discover the entire mechanism of creation. Maybe science can discover how living things 
were made, and maybe it can't. Consistent theists will therefore accept Darwinist claims for 
the creative power of mutation and selection only insofar as those claims can be supported by 
evidence. That isn't very far at all. 


It isn't easy to assess the adequacy of the evidence, however, because Darwinists employ a 
vocabulary that systematically distracts attention from the central issue. "Evolution" is a 
thoroughly confusing term that may be used in a broad or narrow sense. As we have seen, it 
sometimes simply means no more than that creation took a lot longer than six days. In debates 
with those opposed to their views, Darwinists typically define the "fact of evolution" as 
meaning merely that "the earth has a history," or that "change has occurred." So defined, 
evolution is neither theologically important nor scientifically interesting. Having established 


this empty concept of evolution, however Darwinists immediately go on to use the same term 
us if it meant neo-Darwinistic evolution, with an all-encompassing creative role for natural 
selection. Unpack the terminology and you will find the following illogic: change has 
occurred, and therefore mutation and selection caused the change to occur. 


Darwinists use "evolution" to mean both minor variations and major creative innovations, and 
also both change that is directed by intelligence and change that is presumed to be undirected. 
That is why they think that domestic animal breeding which employs purposeful human 
intelligence to achieve variation within the biological species somehow illustrates how a 
purposeless material process created animals in the first place. "Evolution" in Darwinist usage 
stands for many different things, and an illustration of evolution in any sense proves the entire 
system. To get away from this tradition of confusion, we have to employ a terminology that 
keeps attention on the really important claim of Darwinism-which is that biological creation 
could and did occur by known material mechanisms without the need for supernatural 
assistance. 


This central doctrine might be called the "blind watchmaker hypothesis," after the title of the 
famous book by Oxford University zoologist Richard Dawkins. Dawkins begins his book with 
the observation that "biology is the study of complicated things that give the appearance of 
having been designed for a purpose." That sounds like a creationist argument, and indeed 
Dawkins is happy to concede that each and every plant or animal cell nucleus contains "a 
digitally coded database larger, in information content, than all 30 volumes of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica put together." Undirected material processes do not write 
encyclopedias, no matter how much time is available. Of course, Dawkins is no creationist. 
He wrote The Blind Watchmaker to convince the public of something that Darwinists take for 
granted: namely, that the appearance of purposeful design in biology is misleading, because 
all living organisms, including ourselves, are the products of a natural evolutionary process 
employing random variation and natural selection. As Dawkins explains: 


Natural selection is the blind watchmaker, blind because it does not see ahead, 
does not plan consequences, has no purpose in view. Yet the living results of 
natural selection overwhelmingly impress us with the appearance of design as 
if by a master watchmaker impress us with the illusion of design and planning. 


In short, the watchmaker is not only blind, but unconscious. 


Is the blind watchmaker hypothesis true? From the naturalistic standpoint of Darwinists like 
Dawkins, the question really doesn't arise. Instead of truth, the important concept is science, 
which is understood to be our only (or at least by far our most reliable) means of attaining 
knowledge. Science is then defined as an activity in which only naturalistic explanations are 
considered and in which the goal is always to improve the best existing naturalistic 
explanation. Supernatural creation-or God-guided evolution-is not a naturalistic explanation. 
The blind watchmaker hypothesis is therefore merely a way of stating the commitment of 
"science" to naturalism, and as such the existence of a blind watchmaker is a logical necessity. 
If a critic doesn't like Darwinism, his only permissible move is to suggest a better blind 
watchmaker. That a competent blind watchmaker doesn't exist at all is not a logical 
possibility. 


That is why Dawkins and other Darwinists never prove the blind watchmaker hypothesis: 
instead, they illustrate it. A Darwinist only has to imagine how some complex organ or 


organism might have originated by mutation and selection, and the theory has another 
confirming example. For example, Dawkins imagines that small tree-dwelling mammals 
might have survived falls more frequently if they happened to grow flaps of skin between 
their digits that slowed their descent. Over many generations, these flaps might have grown 
into wings as further mutations accumulated, and so four-footed creatures might become 
flying bats. That sort of storytelling counts as a scientific explanation in Darwinist circles, and 
no one expects the storyteller to demonstrate that such a process either can or did occur. 


There is no doubt that natural processes produce a degree of variation in existing genotypes, 
as illustrated by the differences between island species and their close mainland relatives. The 
question is whether similar processes have the power to furnish the genetic information 
required for (say) bacteria to become complex plants and animals, or for four-footed 
mammals to change into bats and whales. Darwinian evolution of the genuinely creative sort 
can't be observed in the field or the laboratory, or traced in the fossil record. Functional 
intermediates between distinct types often can't even be imagined. No matter: by Darwinist 
logic natural selection had to do the job anyway, or we wouldn't be here to carp at the lack of 
evidence. Critics may cite any number of objections, but at the end of the day the Darwinists 
still hold title to that term "science." As long as their rules are in force, their theory cannot be 
unseated. 


When people ask whether Darwinism and theism are compatible, they normally take the 
Darwinism for granted and ask whether the theism has to be discarded. It is far more 
illuminating, however, to approach the question from the other side. Is there any reason that a 
person who believes in a real, personal God should believe that biological creation occurred 
by Darwinian evolution? The answer is clearly no. The sufficiency of any process of chemical 
evolution to produce life has certainly not been demonstrated, nor has the ability of natural 
selection to produce new body plans, complex organs, or anything else except variation within 
types that already exist. The fossil record notoriously does not evidence any continuous 
process of gradual change. Rather, it consistently shows that new forms appear suddenly and 
fully formed in the rocks, and thereafter remain fundamentally unchanged. That is why fossil 
experts from T. H. Huxley to Stephen Jay Gould have flirted with the heresy that biological 
transformations occurred in great (and therefore scientifically inexplicable) jumps. If 
Darwinian evolution is the only allowable source for life's diversity and complexity, then the 
shortage of evidence doesn't matter. The only question, to borrow Darwin's own words, is 
why "Nature may almost be said to have guarded against the frequent discovery of her 
transitional or linking forms." 


Atheists can leave the matter there, but theists have to go farther. If God exists, then 
Darwinian evolution is not the only alternative, and there is no reason for a theist to believe 
that God employed it beyond the relatively trivial level where the effects of variation and 
selection can actually be observed. 


In short, the reason that Darwinism and theism are fundamentally incompatible is not that 
God could not have used evolution by natural selection to do his creating. Darwinian 
evolution might seem unbiblical to some, or too cruel and wasteful a method for a benevolent 
Creator to choose, but it is always possible that God might do something that confounds our 
expectations. No, the contradiction between Darwinism and theism goes much deeper. To 
know that Darwinism is true (as a general explanation for the history of life), one has to know 
that no alternative to naturalistic evolution is possible. To know that is to assume that God 
does not exist, or at least that God does not or cannot create. To infer that mutation and 


selection did the creating because nothing else was available, and then to bring God back into 
the picture as the omnipotent being who chose to create by mutation and selection, is to 
indulge in self-contradiction. That is why Darwin and his successors have always felt that 
theistic evolutionists were missing the point, although they have often tolerated them as useful 
allies. 


Failure to understand that Darwinism is primarily a philosophical rather than an empirical 
doctrine has made theistic naturalists unduly fearful of incurring what is called the "god of the 
gaps" problem. This problem arises when we point to some gap in current scientific 
knowledge, and attribute unexplained events to a divine cause. The better theological position, 
of course, is that God is responsible for all events, and not just those for which scientific 
explanations are currently lacking. Moreover, if science is in general on the right track, many 
gaps will eventually be filled with satisfactory explanations. In which case God-or rather, His 
supporters who underestimated the power of science-will have to make an embarrassing 
retreat. It is largely because of fear of the "god of the gaps" problem that theistic naturalists 
are reluctant to encourage any challenge to the validity of Darwinism. 


The question that needs to be investigated, however, is not whether there are gaps in a 
fundamentally sound theory that has successfully explained a great deal. It is whether 
Darwinism is wrong in principle in assuming that marvelously complex structures like the 
human body, or even the bacterial cell, can be built up by an unguided material process. This 
is a question that deserves unbiased investigation, and not only for theological reasons. If 
mutation and selection cannot accomplish wonders of creativity, then science is on the wrong 
track and needs to be brought back to reality. As a start in the right direction, critics need to 
encourage Darwinists to stop hiding controversial assumptions by declaring them to be facts 
or incorporating them into the definition of "science," and to start replacing vague words like 
"evolution" with a precise set of terms that can be used consistently to illuminate the points of 
difficulty. Nobody on any side of the issue should object to clarifying the issues that way- 
nobody, that is, who really wants to find out the truth. 


Attempts to accommodate theism and Darwinism are inherently futile, but the 
accommodation of theism and empirical science is quite another matter. In the long run 
theistic religion has nothing to fear from true science, because both are human understandings 
of an underlying reality rooted in the same divine source. Moreover, empirical science is 
limited by its methods, and can only tell us how things work rather than whether they were 
brought into existence in furtherance of a higher purpose. The fact that Darwinists continually 
claim to have a scientific answer to the question of purpose is itself an indication that they are 
engaged in something other than a true empirical science. 


What kind of science is Darwinism? The best answer to that question is provided in the first 
chapter of Douglas Futuyma's widely used college evolutionary biology textbook. Professor 
Futuyma, an able and dedicated defender of Darwinism, explains Darwin's importance in 
these words: 


By coupling undirected, purposeless variation to the blind, uncaring process of 
natural selection, Darwin made theological or spiritual explanations of the life 
processes superfluous. Together with Marx's materialistic theory of history and 
society and Freud's attribution of human behavior to influences over which we 
have little control, Darwin's theory of evolution was a crucial plank in the 


platform of mechanism and materialism-of much of science, in short-that has 
since been the stage of most Western thought. 


Darwin, Marx, and Freud. These three giants of materialism head everyone's list of the most 
influential makers of the twentieth-century mind-set. Today there are still a few Freudians and 
Marxists left, but even they would be embarrassed to cite Freudianism or Marxism as 
examples of empirical science. We now know these ideologies for what they always were: 
imaginative stories told to advance a materialist worldview, and buttressed by a beguiling 
pretense of scientific methodology. We shouldn't let fear hold us back from investigating 
whether the same thing is true of Darwinism. 
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The orthodox explanation of what is wrong with creationism goes something like this: 


Science has accumulated overwhelming evidence for evolution. Although there are 
controversies among scientists regarding the precise mechanism of evolution, and Darwin's 
particular theory of natural selection may have to be modified or at least supplemented, there 
is no doubt whatsoever about the fact of evolution. All of today's living organisms including 
humans are the product of descent with modification from common ancestors, and ultimately 
in all likelihood from a single microorganism that itself evolved from nonliving chemicals. 
The only persons who reject the fact of evolution are biblical fundamentalists, who say that 
each species was separately created by God about 6,000 years ago, and that all the fossils are 
the products of Noah's Flood. The fundamentalists claim to be able to make a scientific case 
for their position, but "scientific creationism" is a contradiction in terms. Creation is 
inherently a religious doctrine, and there is no scientific evidence for it. This does not mean 
that science and religion are necessarily incompatible, because science limits itself to facts, 
hypotheses, and theories and does not intrude into questions of value, such as whether the 
universe or mankind has a purpose. Reasonable persons need have no fear that 
scientific knowledge conflicts with religious belief. 


Like many other official stories, the preceding description contains just enough truth to 
mislead persuasively. In fact, there is a great deal more to the creation-evolution controversy 
than meets the eye, or rather than meets the carefully cultivated media stereotype of 
"creationists" as Bible-quoting know-nothings who refuse to face up to the scientific 
evidence. The creationists may be wrong about many things, but they have at least one very 
important point to argue, a point that has been thoroughly obscured by all the attention paid to 
Noah's Flood and other side issues. What the science educators propose to teach as 
"evolution," and label as fact, is based not upon any incontrovertible empirical evidence, but 
upon a highly controversial philosophical presupposition. The controversy over evolution is 


therefore not going to go away as people become better educated on the subject. On the 
contrary, the more people learn about the philosophical content of what scientists are calling 
the "fact of evolution," the less they are going to like it. 


To understand why this is so, we have to define the issue properly, which means that we will 
have to redefine some terms. Nobody doubts that evolution occurs, in the narrow sense that 
certain changes happen naturally. The most famous piece of evidence for Darwinism is a 
study of an English peppered-moth population consisting of both dark- and light-colored 
moths. When industrial smoke darkened the trees, the percentage of dark moths increased, due 
to their relative advantage in hiding from predators. When the air pollution was reduced, the 
trees became lighter and more light moths survived. Both colors were present throughout, and 
so no new characteristics emerged, but the percentage of dark moths in the population went 
up and down as changing conditions affected their relative ability to survive and produce 
offspring. 


Examples of this kind allow Darwinists to assert as beyond question that "evolution is a fact," 
and that natural selection is an important directing force in evolution. If they mean only that 
evolution of a sort has been known to occur, and that natural selection has observable effects 
upon the distribution of characteristics in a population, then there really is nothing to dispute. 
The important claim of "evolution," however, is not that limited changes occur in populations 
due to differences in survival rates It is that we can extrapolate from the very modest amount 
of evolution that can actually be observed to a grand theory that explains how moths, trees, 
and scientific observers came to exist in the first place. 


Orthodox science insists that we can make the extrapolation. The "neoDarwinian synthesis" 
(hereafter Darwinism) begins with the assumption that small random genetic changes 
(mutations) occasionally have positive survival value. Organisms possessing these favorable 
variations should have a relative advantage in survival and reproduction, and they will tend to 
pass their characteristics on to their descendants. By differential survival a favorable 
characteristic spreads through a population, and the population becomes different from what it 
was. If sufficient favorable mutations show up when and where they are needed, and if natural 
selection allows them to accumulate in a population then it is conceivable that by tiny steps 
over vast amounts of time a bacterial ancestor might produce descendants as complex and 
varied as trees, moths, and human beings. 


That is only a rough description of the theory, of course, and there are all sorts of arguments 
about the details. Some Darwinists, such as Harvard Professor Steven Jay Gould, say that new 
mechanisms are about to be discovered that will produce a more complicated theory, in which 
strictly Darwinian selection of individual organisms will play a reduced role. There is also a 
continuing debate about whether it is necessary to "decouple macroevolution from 
microevolution." Some experts do not believe that major changes and the appearance of new 
forms (i.e., macroevolution) can be explained as the products of an accumulation of tiny 
mutations through natural selection of individual organisms (microevolution). If classical 
Darwinism isn't the explanation for macroevolution, however, there is only speculation as to 
what sort of alternative mechanisms might have been responsible. In science, as in other 
fields, you can't beat something with nothing, and so the Darwinist paradigm remains in 
place. 


For all the controversies over these issues, however, there is a basic philosophical point on 
which the evolutionary biologists all agree. Some say new mechanisms have to be introduced 


and others say the old mechanisms are adequate, but nobody with a reputation to lose 
proposes to invoke a supernatural creator or a mystical "life force" to help out with the 
difficulties. The theory in question is a theory of naturalistic evolution, which means that it 
absolutely rules out any miraculous or supernatural intervention at any point. Everything is 
conclusively presumed to have happened through purely material mechanisms that are in 
principle accessible to scientific investigation, whether they have yet been discovered or not. 


That there is a controversy over how macroevolution could have occurred is largely due to the 
increasing awareness in scientific circles that the fossil evidence is very difficult to reconcile 
with the Darwinist scenario. If all living species descended from common ancestors by an 
accumulation of tiny steps, then there once must have existed a veritable universe of 
transitional intermediate forms linking the vastly different organisms of today (e.g., moths, 
trees, and humans) with their hypothetical common ancestors. From Darwin's time to the 
present, paleontologists have hoped to find the ancestors and transitional intermediates and 
trace the course of macroevolution. Despite claims of success in some areas, however, the 
results have been on the whole disappointing. That the fossil record is in important respects 
hostile to a Darwinist interpretation has long been known to insiders as the "trade secret of 
paleontology," and the secret is now coming out in the open. New forms of life tend to be 
fully formed at their first appearance as fossils in the rocks. If these new forms actually 
evolved in gradual steps from pre-existing forms, as Darwinist science insists, the numerous 
intermediate forms that once must have existed have not been preserved. 


To illustrate the fossil problem, here is what a particularly vigorous advocate of Darwinism, 
Oxford Zoology Professor (and popular author) Richard Dawkins, says in The Blind 
Watchmaker about the "Cambrian explosion," i.e., the apparently sudden appearance of the 
major animal forms at the beginning of the Cambrian era: 


The Cambrian strata of rocks, vintage about 600 million years, are the oldest 
ones in which we find most of the major invertebrate groups. And we find 
many of them in an advanced state of evolution, the very first time they appear. 
It is as though they were just planted there, without any evolutionary history. 
Needless to say, this appearance of sudden planting has delighted creationists. 
Evolutionists of all stripes believe, however, that this really does represent a 
very large gap in the fossil record, a gap that is simply due to the fact that, for 
some reason, very few fossils have lasted from periods before about 600 
million years ago. 


The "appearance of sudden planting" in this important instance is not exceptional. There is a 
general pattern in the fossil record of sudden appearance of new forms followed by "stasis" 
(i.e., absence of basic evolutionary change). The fossil evidence in Darwin's time was so 
discouraging to his theory that he ruefully conceded: "Nature may almost be said to have 
guarded against the frequent discovery of her transitional or linking forms." Leading 
contemporary paleontologists such as David Raup and Niles Eldredge say that the fossil 
problem is as serious now as it was then, despite the most determined efforts of scientists to 
find the missing links. This situation (along with other problems I am passing over) explains 
why many scientist would dearly love to confirm the existence of natural mechanisms that can 
produce basically new forms of life from earlier and simpler organisms without going through 
all the hypothetical intermediate steps that classical Darwinism requires. 


Some readers may wonder why the scientists won't admit that there are mysteries beyond our 
comprehension, and that one of them may be how those complex animal groups could have 
evolved directly from pre-existing bacteria and algae without leaving any evidence of the 
transition. The reason that such an admission is out of the question is that it would open the 
door to creationism, which in this context means not simply biblical fundamentalism, but any 
invocation of a creative intelligence or purpose outside the natural order. Scientists committed 
to philosophical naturalism do not claim to have found the precise answer to every problem, 
but they characteristically insist that they have the important problems sufficiently well in 
hand that they can narrow the field of possibilities to a set of naturalistic alternatives. Absent 
that insistence, they would have to concede that their commitment to naturalism is based upon 
faith rather than proof Such a concession could be exploited by promoters of rival sources of 
knowledge, such as philosophy and religion, who would be quick to point out that faith in 
naturalism is no more "scientific" (i.e. empirically based) than any other kind of faith. 


Immediately after the passage above about the Cambrian explosion, Dawkins adds the remark 
that, whatever their disagreements about the tempo and mechanism of evolution, scientific 
evolutionists all "despise" the creationists who take delight in pointing out the absence of 
fossil transitional intermediates. That word "despise" is well chosen. Darwinists do not regard 
creationist as sincere doubters but as dishonest propagandists, persons who probably only 
pretend to disbelieve what they must know in their hearts to be the truth of naturalistic 
evolution. The greater their apparent intelligence and education, the greater their fault in 
refusing to acknowledge the truth that is staring them in the face. These are "dark times," 
Dawkins noted last year in the New York Times, because nearly half of the American people, 
including many who should know better," refuse to believe in evolution. That such people 
have any rational basis for their skepticism is out of the question, of course, and Dawkins tells 
us exactly what to think of them: "It is absolutely safe to say that if you meet somebody who 
claims not to believe in evolution, that person is ignorant, stupid, or insane (or wicked, but I'd 
rather not consider that)." 


Darwinists disagree with creationists as a matter of definition, of course, but the degree of 
contempt that they express for creation in principle requires some explanation beyond the fact 
that certain creationists have used unfair tactics such as quoting scientists out of context. It is 
not just the particular things that creationists do that infuriate the Darwinists; the creationists' 
very existence is infuriating. To understand why this is so, we must understand the powerful 
assumptions that mainstream scientists find it necessary to make, and the enormous frustration 
they feel when they are asked to take seriously persons who refuse to accept those 
assumptions. 


What Darwinists like Dawkins despise as "creationism" is something much broader than 
biblical fundamentalism or even Christianity and what they proclaim as "evolution" is 
something much narrower than what the word means in common usage. All persons who 
affirm that "God creates" are in an important sense creationists, even if they believe that the 
Genesis story is a myth and that God created gradually through evolution over billions of 
years. This follows from the fact that the theory of evolution in question is naturalistic 
evolution, meaning evolution that involves no intervention or guidance by a creator outside 
the world of nature. 


Naturalistic evolution is consistent with the existence of "God" only if by that term we mean 
no more than a first cause which retires from further activity after establishing the laws of 
nature and setting the natural mechanism in motion. Persons who say they believe in 


evolution, but who have in mind a process guided by an active God who purposely intervenes 
or controls the process to accomplish some end, are using the same term that the Darwinists 
use, but they mean something very different by it. For example, here is what Douglas 
Futuyma, the author of a leading college evolutionary biology textbook, finds to be the most 
important conflict between the theory of evolution and what he thinks of as the 
"fundamentalist" perspective: 


Perhaps most importantly, if the world and its creatures developed purely by 
material, physical forces, it could not have been designed and has no purpose 
or goal. The fundamentalist, in contrast, believes that everything in the world, 
every species and every characteristic of every species, was designed by an 
intelligent, purposeful artificer, and that is was made for a purpose. Nowhere 
does this contrast apply with more force than to the human species. Some 
shrink from the conclusion that the human species was not designed, has no 
purpose, and is the product of mere material mechanisms-but this seems to be 
the message of evolution. (Science on Trial: The Case for Evolution) 


It is not only "fundamentalism," of course, but theists of any description who believe that an 
intelligent artificer made humanity for a purpose, whether through evolution or otherwise. 
Futuyma's doctrinaire naturalism is not just some superfluous philosophical addition to 
Darwinism that can be discarded without affecting the real "science" of the matter. If some 
powerful conscious being exists outside the natural order, it might use its power to intervene 
in nature to accomplish some purpose, such as the production of beings having consciousness 
and free will. If the possibility of an "outside" intervention is allowed in nature at any point, 
however, the whole naturalistic worldview quickly unravels. 


Occasionally, a scientist discouraged by the consistent failure of theories purporting to explain 
some problem like the first appearance of life will suggest that perhaps supernatural creation 
is a tenable hypothesis in this one instance. Sophisticated naturalists instantly recoil with 
horror, because they know that there is no way to tell God when he has to stop. If God created 
the first organism, then how do we know he didn't do the same thing to produce all those 
animal groups that appear so suddenly in the Cambrian rocks? Given the existence of a 
designer ready and willing to do the work, why should we suppose that random mutations and 
natural selection are responsible for such marvels of engineering as the eye and the wing? 


Because the claims of Darwinism are presented to the public as "science" most people are 
under the impression that they are supported by direct evidence such as experiments and fossil 
record studies This impression is seriously misleading. Scientists cannot observe complex 
biological structures being created by random mutations and selection in a laboratory or 
elsewhere. The fossil record, as we have seen, is so unhelpful that the important steps in 
evolution must be assumed to have occurred within its "gaps." Darwinists believe that the 
mutation-selection mechanism accomplishes wonders of creativity not because the wonders 
can be demonstrated, but because they cannot think of a more plausible explanation for the 
existence of wonders that does not involve an unacceptable creator, i.e., a being or force 
outside the world of nature. According to Gareth Nelson, "evidence, or proof, of origins of the 
universe, of life, of all the major groups of life, of all the minor groups of life, indeed of all 
the species-is weak or nonexistent when measured on an absolute scale." Nelson, a senior 
zoologist at the American Museum of Natural History, wrote that statement in the preface to a 
recent book by Wendell Bird, the leading attorney for the creationist organizations. Nelson 


himself is no creationist, but he is sufficiently disgusted with Darwinist dogmatism that he 
looks benignly upon unorthodox challengers. 


Philosophical naturalism is so deeply ingrained in the thinking of many educated people 
today, including theologians, that they find it difficult even to imagine any other way of 
looking at things. To such people, Darwinism seems so logically appealing that only a modest 
amount of confirming evidence is needed to prove the whole system, and so they point to the 
peppered-moth example as virtually conclusive. Even if they do develop doubts whether such 
modest forces can account for large-scale change, their naturalism is undisturbed. Since there 
is nothing outside of nature, and since something must have produced all the kinds of 
organisms that exist, a satisfactory naturalistic mechanism must be waiting to be discovered. 


The same situation looks quite different to people who accept the possibility of a creator 
outside the natural order. To such people, the peppered-moth observations and similar 
evidence seem absurdly inadequate to prove that natural selection can make a wing, an eye, or 
a brain. From their more skeptical perspective, the consistent pattern in the fossil record of 
sudden appearance followed by stasis tends to prove that there is something wrong with 
Darwinism, not that there is something wrong with the fossil record. The absence of proof 
"when measured on an absolute scale" is unimportant to a thoroughgoing naturalist, who feels 
that science is doing well enough if it has a plausible explanation that maintains the 
naturalistic worldview. The same absence of proof is highly significant to any person who 
thinks it possible that there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
naturalistic philosophy. 


Victory in the creation-evolution dispute therefore belongs to the party with the cultural 
authority to establish the ground rules that govern the discourse. If creation is admitted as a 
serious possibility, Darwinism cannot win, and if it is excluded a priori Darwinism cannot 
lose. The point is illustrated by the logic which the Natural Academy of Sciences employed to 
persuade the Supreme Court that "creation-scientists" should not be given an opportunity to 
present their case against the theory of evolution in science classes. Creation-Science is not 
science, said the Academy, because 


it fails to display the most basic characteristic of science: reliance upon 
naturalistic explanations. Instead, proponents of "creation- science" hold that 
the creation of the universe, the earth, living things, and man was 
accomplished through supernatural means inaccessible to human 
understanding. 


Besides, the Academy's brief continued, creationists do not perform scientific research to 
establish the mechanism of supernatural creation, that being by definition impossible. Instead, 
they seek to discredit the scientific theory of evolution by amassing evidence that is allegedly 
consistent with the relatively recent, abrupt appearance of the universe, the earth, living 
things, and man in substantially the same form as they now have. 


"Creation-science" is thus manifestly a device designed to dilute the persuasiveness of the 
theory of evolution. The dualistic mode of analysis and the negative argumentation employed 
to accomplish this dilution is, moreover, antithetical to the scientific method. 


The Academy's brief went on to cite evidence for evolution, but evidence was unnecessary. 
Creationists are disqualified from making a positive case, because science by definition is 


based upon naturalism. The rules of science also disqualify any purely negative argumentation 
designed to dilute the persuasiveness of the theory of evolution. Creationism is thus out of 
courtand out of the classroom-before any consideration of evidence. Put yourself in the place 
of a creationist who has been silenced by that logic, and you may feel like a criminal 
defendant who has just been told that the law does not recognize so absurd a concept as 
"innocence." 


With creationist explanations disqualified at the outset, it follows that the evidence will 
always support the naturalistic alternative. We can be absolutely certain that the Academy will 
not say, "The evidence on the whole supports the theory of evolution, although we concede 
that the apparent abrupt appearance of many fully formed animal groups in the Cambrian 
rocks is in itself a point in favor of the creationists." There are no scientific points in favor of 
creation and there never will be any as long as naturalists control the definition of science, 
because creationist explanations by definition violate the fundamental commitment of science 
to naturalism. When the fossil record does not provide the evidence that naturalism would like 
to see, it is the fossil record, and not the naturalistic explanation, that is judged to be 
inadequate. 


When pressed about the unfairness of disqualifying their opponents a priori, naturalists 
sometimes portray themselves as merely insisting upon a proper definition of "science," and 
not as making any absolute claims about "truth." By this interpretation, the National Academy 
of Sciences did not say that it is untrue that "the creation of the universe, the earth, living 
things and man was accomplished through supernatural means inaccessible to human 
understanding," but only that this statement is unscientific. Scientific naturalists who take this 
line sometimes add that they do not necessarily object to the study of creationism in the public 
schools, provided it occurs in literature and social science classes rather than in science class. 


This naturalist version of balanced treatment is not a genuine attempt at a fair accommodation 
of competing worldviews, but a rhetorical maneuver. It enables naturalists effectively to label 
their own product as fact and its rival as fantasy, without having to back up the decision with 
evidence. The dominant culture assumes that science provides knowledge, and so in natural 
science classes fundamental propositions can be proclaimed as objectively true, regardless of 
how many dissenters believe them to be false. That is the powerful philosophical meaning of 
the claim that "evolution is a fact." By contrast, in literature class we read poetry and fiction, 
and in social science we study the subjective beliefs of various cultures from a naturalistic 
perspective. If you have difficulty seeing just how loaded this knowledge-belief distinction is, 
try to imagine the reaction of Darwinists to the suggestion that their theory should be removed 
from the college biology curriculum and studied instead in a course devoted to nineteenth- 
century intellectual history. 


By skilful manipulation of categories and definitions, the Darwinists have established 
philosophical naturalism as educational orthodoxy in a nation in which the overwhelming 
majority of people express some form of theistic belief inconsistent with naturalism. 
According to a 1982 Gallup poll aimed at measuring nationwide opinion, 44 percent of 
respondents agreed with the statement that "God created man pretty much in his present form 
at one time within the last 10,000 years." That would seem to mark those respondents as 
creationists in a relatively narrow sense. Another 38 percent accepted evolution as a process 
guided by God. Only 9 percent identified themselves as believers in a naturalistic 
evolutionary process not guided by God. The philosophy of the 9 percent is now to be taught 
in the schools as unchallengeable truth. 


Cornell University Professor William Provine, a leading historian of Darwinism, concluded 
from Gallup's figures that the American public simply does not understand what the scientists 
means by evolution. As Provine summarized the matter, "The destructive implications of 
evolutionary biology extend far beyond the assumptions of organized religion to a much 
deeper and more pervasive belief, held by the vast majority of people, that non-mechanistic 
organizing designs or forces are somehow responsible for the visible order of the physical 
universe, biological organisms, and human moral order." Provine blamed the scientific 
establishment itself for misleading the public about the absolute incompatibility of 
contemporary Darwinism with any belief in God, designing forces, or absolute standards of 
good and evil. Scientific leaders have obscured the conflict for fear of jeopardizing public 
support for their funding, and also because some of them believe that religion may still play a 
useful role in maintaining public morality. According to Provine, "These rationalizations are 
politic but intellectually dishonest." 


The organizations that speak officially for science continue to deny that there is a conflict 
between Darwinism and "religion." This denial is another example of the skilful manipulation 
of definitions, because there are evolution-based religions that embrace naturalism with 
enthusiasm. Stephen Jay Gould holds up the geneticist Theodosius Dobzhansky, "the greatest 
evolutionist of our century and a lifelong Russian Orthodox," as proof that evolution and 
religion are compatible. The example is instructive, because Dobzhansky made a religion out 
of evolution. According to a eulogy by Francisco Ayala, "Dobzhansky was a religious man, 
although he apparently rejected fundamental beliefs of traditional religion, such as the 
existence of God and of life beyond physical death. His religiosity was grounded on the 
conviction that there is meaning in the universe. He saw that meaning in the fact that 
evolution has produced the stupendous diversity of the living world and has progressed from 
primitive forms of life to mankind...He believed that somehow mankind would eventually 
evolve into higher levels of harmony and creativity." In short, Dobzhansky was what we 
would today call a New Age pantheist. Of course evolution is not incompatible with religion 
when the religion is evolution. 


Dobzhansky was one of the principal founders of the neo- Darwinian synthesis. Another was 
Julian Huxley, who promoted a religion of "evolutionary humanism." A third was the 
paleontologist George Gaylord Simpson. Simpson explained in his book The Meaning of 
Evolution that "there are some beliefs still current, labeled as religious and involved with 
religious emotions, that conflict with evolution and are therefore intellectually untenable in 
spite of their emotional appeal." Simpson added that it is nonetheless "self-evident ...that 
evolution and true religion are compatible." By true religion he meant naturalistic religion, 
which accepts that "man is the result of a purposeless and natural process that did not have 
him in mind." Because efforts have been made to obscure the point, it should be emphasized 
that Simpson's view is not some personal opinion extraneous to the real "science" of 
Darwinism. It is an expression of the same naturalism that gives Darwinists confidence that 
mutation and natural selection, Darwinism's "blind watchmaker," can do all the work of a 
creator. 


Against this background readers may perceive the cruel irony in Justice Brennan's opinion for 
the Supreme Court majority, holding the Louisiana "balanced treatment" statute 
unconstitutional because the creationists who promoted it had a "religious purpose." Of course 
they had a religious purpose, if by that we mean a purpose to try to do something to counter 
the highly successful efforts of proponents of naturalism to) have their philosophy established 
in the public schools as "fact." If creationists object to naturalistic evolution on religious 


grounds, they are admonished that it is inappropriate for religion to meddle with science. If 
they try to state scientific objections, they are disqualified instantly by definitions devised for 
that purpose by their adversaries. Sisyphys himself, eternally rolling his stone up that hill in 
Hades, must pity their frustration. 


The Darwinists are also frustrated, however, because they find the resurgence of creationism 
baffling. Why can't these people learn that the evidence for evolution is overwhelming? Why 
do they persist in denying the obvious? Above all, how can they be so dishonest as to claim 
that scientific evidence supports their absurd position? Writing the introduction to a collection 
of polemics titled Scientists Confront Creationism, Richard Lewontin attempted to explain 
why creationism is doomed by its very nature. Because he is a dedicated Marxist as well as a 
famous geneticist, Lewontin saw the conflict between creation and evolution as a class 
struggle, with history inevitably awarding the victory to the naturalistic class. The triumph of 
evolution in the schools in the post-Sputnik era signaled that "the culture of the dominant 
class had triumphed, and traditional religious values, the only vestige of control that rural 
people had over their own lives and the lives of their families, had been taken away from 
them." In fact, many creationists are urban professionals who make their living from 
technology, but Lewontin's basic point is valid. The "fact of evolution" is an instrument of 
cultural domination and it is only to be expected that people who are being consigned t the 
dustbin of history should make some protest. 


Lewontin was satisfied that creationism cannot survive because its acceptance of miracles 
puts it at odds with the more rational perception of the world as a place where all events have 
natural causes. Even a creationist "crosses seas not on foot but in machines, finds the pitcher 
empty when he has poured out its contents, and the cupboard bare when he has eaten the last 
of the loaf" Lewontin thus saw creationism as falsified not so much by any discoveries of 
modern science as by universal human experience, a thesis that does little to explain either 
why so absurd a notion has attracted so many adherents or why we should expect it to lose 
ground in the near future. 


Once again we see how the power to define can be used to distort, especially when the critical 
definition is implicit rather than exposed to view. (I remind the reader that to Lewontin and 
myself, a "creationist" is not necessarily a biblical literalist, but rather any person who 
believes that God creates.) If creationists really were people who live in an imaginary world 
of continual miracles, there would be very few of them. On the contrary, from a creationist 
point of view, the very fact that the universe is on the whole orderly, in a manner 
comprehensible to our intellect, is evidence that we and it were fashioned by a common 
intelligence. What is truly a miracle, in the pejorative sense of an event having no rational 
connection with what has gone before, is the emergence of a being with consciousness, free 
will, and a capacity to understand the laws of nature in a universe which in the beginning 
contained only matter in mindless motion. 


Once we understand that biologists like Lewontin are employing their scientific prestige in 
support of a philosophical platform, there is no longer any reason to be intimidated by their 
claims to scientific expertise. On the contrary, the inability of most biologist to make any 
sense out of creationist criticisms of their presuppositions is evidence of their own 
philosophical naivete' The "overwhelming evidence for naturalistic evolution" no longer 
overwhelms when the naturalistic worldview is itself called into question, and that worldview 
is as problematical as any other set of metaphysical assumptions when it is placed on the table 
for examination rather than being taken for granted as "the way we think today." 


The problem with scientific naturalism as a worldview is that it takes a sound methodological 
premise of natural science and transforms it into a dogmatic statement about the nature of the 
universe. Science is committed by definition to empiricism, by which I mean that scientists 
seek to find truth by observation, experiment, and calculation rather than by studying sacred 
books or achieving mystical states of mind. It may well be, however, that there are certain 
questions-important questions, ones to which we desperately want to know the answers-that 
cannot be answered by the methods available to our science. These may include not only 
broad philosophical issues such as whether the universe has a purpose, but also questions we 
have become accustomed to think of as empirical, such as how life first began or how 
complex biological systems were put together. 


Suppose, however, that some people find it intolerable either to be without answers to these 
questions or to allow the answers to come from anyone but scientists. In that case science 
must provide answers, but to do this, it must invoke scientism, a philosophical doctrine which 
asserts arbitrarily that knowledge comes only through the methods of investigation available 
to the natural sciences. The Soviet Cosmonaut who announced upon landing that he had been 
to the heavens and had not seen God was expressing crudely the basic philosophical premise 
that underlies Darwinism. Because we cannot examine God in our telescopes or under our 
microscopes, God is unreal. It is meaningless to say that some entity exists if in principle we 
can never have knowledge of that entity. 


With the methodology of scientism in mind, we can understand what it means to contrast 
scientific "knowledge" with religious "belief," and what follows from the premise that natural 
science is not suitable for investigating whether the universe has a purpose. Belief is 
inherently subjective, and includes elements such as fantasy and preference. Knowledge is in 
principle objective, and includes elements such as facts and laws. If science does not 
investigate the purpose of the universe, then the universe effectively has no purpose, because 
a purpose of which we can have no knowledge is meaningless to us. On the other hand, the 
universe does exist, and all its features must be explicable in terms of forces and causes 
accessible to scientific investigation. It follows that the best naturalistic explanation available 
is effectively true, with the proviso that it may eventually be supplanted by a better or more 
inclusive theory. Thus naturalistic evolution is a fact, and the fact implies a critical guiding 
role for natural selection. 


Scientism itself is not a fact, however, nor is it attractive as a philosophy once its elements 
and consequences are made explicit. Persons who want naturalistic evolution to be accepted 
as unquestioned fact must therefore use their cultural authority to enact rules of discourse that 
protect the purported fact from the attacks of unbelievers. First, they can identify science with 
naturalism, which means that they insist as a matter of first principle that no consideration 
whatever be given to the possibility that mind or spirit preceded matter. Second, they can 
impose a rule of procedure that disqualifies purely negative argument, so that a theory which 
obtains some very modest degree of empirical support can become immune to disproof until 
and unless it is supplanted by a better naturalistic theory. With these rules in place, Darwinists 
can claim to have proved that natural selection crafted moths, trees, and people, and point to 
the peppered-moth observation as proof. 


The assumption of naturalism is in the realm of speculative philosophy, and the rule against 
negative argument is arbitrary. It is as if a judge were to tell a defendant that he may not 
establish his innocence unless he can produce a suitable substitute to be charged with the 
crime. Such vulnerable rules of discourse need protection from criticism, and two distinct 


rhetorical strategies have been pursued to provide it. First, we have already seen that the direct 
conflict between Darwinism and theism has been blurred, so that theists who are not 
committed to biblical inerrancy are led to believe that they have no reason to be suspicious of 
Darwinism. The remaining objectors can be marginalized as fundamentalists, whose 
purportedly scientific objections need not be taken seriously because "everybody knows" that 
people like that will believe, and say, anything. 


The second strategy is to take advantage of the prestige that science enjoys in an age of 
technology, by asserting that anyone who disputes Darwinism must be an enemy of science, 
and hence of rationality itself This argument gains a certain plausibility from the fact that 
Darwinism is not the only area within the vast realm of science where such practices as 
extravagant extrapolation, arbitrary assumptions, and metaphysical speculation have been 
tolerated. The history of scientific efforts to explain human behavior provides many examples, 
and some aspects of cosmology, such as its Anthropic Principle, invite the label "cosmo- 
theology." What makes the strategy effective, however. is not the association of Darwinism 
with the more speculative aspects of cosmology, but its purported link with technology. 
Donald Johanson put the point effectively, if crudely: "You can't accept one part of science 
because it brings you good things like electricity and penicillin and throw away another part 
because it brings you some things you don't like about the origin of life." 


But why can't you do exactly that? That scientists can learn a good deal about the behavior of 
electrons and bacteria does not prove that they know how electrons or bacteria came into 
existence in the first place. It is also possible that contemporary scientists are insightful upon 
some matters and, like their predecessors, thoroughly confused about others. 
Twentiethcentury experience demonstrates that scientific technology can work wonders, of 
course. It also demonstrates that dubious doctrines based upon philosophy can achieve an 
undeserved respectability by cloaking themselves in the mystique of science. Whether 
Darwinism is another example of pseudoscience is the question, and this question cannot be 
answered by a vague appeal to the authority of science. 


For now, things are going well for Darwinism in America. The Supreme Court has dealt the 
creationists a crushing blow, and state boards of education are beginning to adopt "science 
frameworks." These policy statements are designed to encourage textbook publishers to 
proclaim boldly the fact of evolution-and therefore the naturalistic philosophy that underlies 
the fact-instead of minimizing the subject to avoid controversy. Efforts are also under way to 
bring under control any individual teachers who express creationist sentiments in the 
classroom, especially if they make use of unapproved materials. As ideological authority 
collapses in other parts of the world, the Darwinists are successfully swimming against the 
current. 


There will be harder times ahead, however. The Darwinist strategy depends upon a certain 
blurring of the issues, and in particular upon maintaining the fiction that what is being 
promoted is an inoffensive "fact of evolution," which is opposed only by a discredited 
minority of religious fanatics. As the Darwinists move out to convert the nation's school 
children to a naturalistic outlook, it may become more and more difficult to conceal the 
religious implications of their system. Plenty of people within the Darwinist camp know what 
is being concealed, and cannot be relied upon to maintain a discreet silence. William Provine, 
for example, has been on a crusade to persuade the public that it has to discard either 
Darwinism or God, and not only God but also such non-materialistic concepts as free will and 
objective standards of morality. Provine offers this choice in the serene confidence that the 


biologists have enough evidence to persuade the public to choose Darwinism, and to accept its 
philosophical consequences. 


The establishment of naturalism in the schools is supposedly essential to the improvement of 
science education, which is in such a dismal state in America that national leaders are truly 
worried. It is not likely, however, that science education can be improved in the long run by 
identifying science with a worldview abhorred by a large section of the population, and then 
hoping that the public never finds out what is being implied. The project requires that the 
scientific establishment commit itself to a strategy of indoctrination, in which the teachers 
first tell students what they are supposed to believe and then inform them about any 
difficulties only later, when it is deemed safe to do so. The weakness that requires such 
dogmatism is evident in Philip Kitcher's explanation of why it is "insidious" to propose that 
the creationists be allowed to present their negative case in the classroom: 


There will be ...much dredging up of misguided objections to evolutionary 
theory. The objections are spurious-but how is the teacher to reveal their errors 
to students who are at the beginning of their science studies? ...What 
Creationists really propose is a situation in which people without scientific 
training-fourteen-year-old students, for example-are asked to decide a complex 
issue on partial evidence. 


A few centuries ago, the defenders of orthodoxy used the same logic to explain why the 
common people needed to be protected from exposure to the spurious heresies of Galileo. In 
fairness, the creationists Kitcher had in mind are biblical fundamentalists who want to attack 
orthodox scientific doctrine on a broad front I do not myself think that such advocacy groups 
should be given a platform in the classroom. In my experience, however, Darwinists apply the 
same contemptuous dismissal to any suggestion, however well-informed and modestly stated, 
that in constructing their huge theoretical edifice upon a blind commitment to naturalism, they 
may have been building upon the sand. As long as the media and the courts are quiescent, they 
may retain the power to marginalize dissent and establish their philosophy as orthodoxy. What 
they do not have the power to do is to make it true. 


(Johnson P.E. "Evolution as Dogma: The Establishment of Naturalism," Foundation for 
Thought and Ethics: Richardson, Texas, 1990, pp1-17) 
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Stephen Jay Gould is mad as hell, and he’s not going to take it any more. Readers of the New 
York Review of Books learned that much in June 1997, when they read a lengthy, two-part 
tirade in which Gould attempted to settle scores with some of his more prominent enemies 
within the guild of Darwinists. The targets were Daniel Dennett, John Maynard Smith, Robert 
Wright, and especially, although largely in the background, Richard Dawkins. One cannot 
understand the controversy without sampling the level of vitriol, which may be judged by this 
salvo from Gould: 


[Dennett’s] limited and superficial book reads like a caricature of a caricature—for if Richard 
Dawkins has trivialized Darwin’s richness by adhering to the strictest form of adaptationist 
argument in a maximally reductionist mode, then Dennett, as Dawkins’ publicist, manages to 
convert an already vitiated and improbable account into an even more simplistic and 
uncompromising doctrine. If history, as often noted, replays grandeurs as farces, and if T. H. 
Huxley truly acted as "Darwin’s bulldog," then it is hard to resist thinking of Dennett, in this 
book, as "Dawkins’ lapdog." 


After going on in that vein for some pages, Gould responded with hurt feelings to Maynard 
Smith’s published comment that "the evolutionary biologists with whom I have discussed 
[Gould’s] work tend to see him as a man whose ideas are so confused as to be hardly worth 
bothering with, but as one who should not be publicly criticized because he is at least on our 
side against the creationists." To this Gould lamented that Maynard Smith used to say much 
nicer things about him and warned that "We will not win this most important of all battles 
[against the creationists] if we descend to the same tactics of backbiting and anathematization 
that characterize our true opponents." Tell that to Dawkins’ lapdog. 


Gould’s decision to publish an all-out blast at the writers whom he calls "Darwinian 
Fundamentalists" escalated what his colleague Niles Eldredge has called the "high-table 
debate" among evolutionists. This is basically a struggle between the classical neo-Darwinists 
(represented most prominently by Dawkins) and the revisionists (headed by Gould himself), 
who follow the tradition of T. H. Huxley by advocating "evolution" while remaining cool 
towards Darwin’s distinctive mechanism. It’s a debate that has long been muted because of 
the mutual desire of the adversaries to avoid giving ammunition to the despised creationists, 
and even now the arguments are conducted in an obscure jargon worthy of Pravda in its 
heyday. But here’s what it’s all about. 


In the early 1980s the British geneticist J. R. G. Turner remarked, with specific reference to 
the controversies swirling around Gould, that "Evolutionary biologists are all Darwinists, as 
all Christians follow Christ and all Communists, Karl Marx. The schisms are over which parts 
of the Master’s teaching shall be seen as central." The canonical text for fans of natural 
selection is Darwin’s eloquent statement in The Origin of Species that "natural selection is 
daily and hourly scrutinizing, throughout the world, every variation, even the slightest; 
rejecting that which is bad, preserving and adding up all that is good; silently and insensibly 
working, whenever and wherever opportunity offers, at the improvement of each organic 
being in relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of life." Note the key elements: 
natural selection everywhere and at all times accepts or rejects all variations, however slight, 


and continually promotes the "improvement" of all organisms. Evolution of that kind, in the 
jargon of the trade, is called pan-selectionism. 


The revisionist Gould calls that picture of ubiquitous selection "ultra-Darwinism" or 
"Darwinian fundamentalism," and he attributes it not to Darwin himself but to contemporary 
Darwinists like Dawkins and Dennett. Gould ignores Darwin’s own pan-selectionist 
affirmations and quotes instead a passage from the sixth and final (1872) edition of 

the Origin. There Darwin remarked with some bitterness that critics had, by "steady 
misrepresentation," overlooked his qualification that "natural selection has been the main but 
not the exclusive means of modification" (emphasis added). Whether the qualification 
amounts to much is hard to say, since a few exceptions to an otherwise pervasive pattern of 
selectionism would be consistent with the modest disclaimer that natural selection is not 
literally "exclusive." 


In any event, Gould accuses the ultra-Darwinists of preaching that "natural selection regulates 
everything of any importance in evolution, and that adaptation emerges as a universal result 
and ultimate test of selection’s ubiquity." Against this fundamentalism Gould asserts his own 
"pluralism," which includes at least four non-adaptationist claims about evolution: (1) neutral 
genetic changes are a major aspect of evolution; (2) basic developmental pathways are highly 
conserved across otherwise disparate groups and hence impose constraints on adaptive 
change; (3) species remain unchanged for long periods and then branch apart in "geological 
moments" (a process Gould calls "punctuated equilibrium"); and (4) many or most extinctions 
have been due to catastrophic events rather than (as Darwin insisted) the gradual operation of 
ordinary selective pressures. 


That’s where the name-calling starts, because the classical Darwinists consider Gould’s 
description of their position to be a preposterous caricature. Gould has a well-earned 
reputation for distorting the views of his rivals and adversaries, and it is not surprising to find 
that the complaints are justified. To my knowledge none of his targets disputes that neutral 
variations occur in plenty, that developmental pathways are conserved, that significant 
evolutionary change may occur in brief periods of time (geologically speaking) after longer 
periods of stasis, or that the dinosaurs were probably wiped out by a planetary catastrophe. 
Gould does deserve credit for advocating these sub-theories before they became popular, but 
nowadays everybody claims to be a pluralist. 


For his own part, Gould does not deny the central tenet of the classicists—that adaptive 
complexity is due to the Darwinian mechanism of natural selection. In his own words, "Yes, 
eyes are for seeing and feet are for moving. And, yes again, I know of no scientific 
mechanism other than natural selection with the proven power to build structures of such 
eminently workable design." The creative power of natural selection is actually inferred from 
materialist philosophy, rather than proved by scientific evidence, but let that pass. If both 
sides agree that natural selection is responsible for adaptation, and also that natural selection 
isn’t the whole story of evolution, then where is their disagreement? It is little wonder that 
many observers have concluded that there is no substance behind this food fight at the high 
table, but only a clash of overgrown egos. 


In fact, however, the disagreement is substantive. The key to understanding it is to recognize 
that being a true Darwinist requires more than just giving lip service to natural selection 
before going on to something else, which is what Gould typically does. If natural selection 
actually made all those marvels of biological complexity, certain conclusions about the pace 


and manner of evolution necessarily follow, and Gould frequently seems to be denying those 
necessary conclusions. The dinosaurs can be killed off as rapidly as you like, but all the 
dinosaurs that died and all the new mammals that replaced them had to have been built up in 
the first place through the gradual accumulation of random mutations by natural selection. 
Likewise, the problem with neutral gene substitutions is not that anyone doubts they occur, 
but that neutral changes by definition do not help with the overwhelming task of building up 
the complex adaptations. Natural selection had to do that whole job, if God didn’t do it, and 
that means natural selection had to be continuously active across vast stretches of geological 
time regardless of what the fossil record shows. That implies, among other things, that an 
enormous amount of evidence of the process has to be missing from the fossil record, but 
Gould frequently gives the impression that he thinks the evidence was never there. 


One of the most notorious examples occurs in Gould’s discussion of the Cambrian Explosion 
in his 1989 book Wonderful Life. The "Cambrian Explosion" is the sudden appearance of the 
major animal groups (phyla) in the rocks of the Cambrian era, without apparent ancestors. As 
Dawkins himself has put it, "It is as though they were just planted there, without any 
evolutionary history." Of course, Dawkins and all other Darwinists believe that this 
appearance is an illusion caused by the incompleteness of the record, and that a complete 
fossil record would show a universe of transitional forms and side branches, all having 
evolved by tiny steps from a single common ancestor. Gould raises a radically different 
possibility. He explains that there are two possible explanations for the absence of 
Precambrian ancestors: "the artifact theory (they did exist, but the fossil record hasn’t 
preserved them), and the fast-transition theory (they really didn’t exist, at least as complex 
invertebrates easily linked to their descendants)." 


That final qualifying clause is a typical example of Gould’s penchant for equivocation: of 
course the missing ancestors didn’t exist in a form "easily linked to their descendants." That is 
why there is a problem, and why the artifact theory has to be true if Darwinism is true. Hence 
when Gould went on to proclaim that new discoveries had sounded "the death knell of the 
artifact theory," some readers understandably took him to be saying that the phyla really were 
just planted there without any evolutionary history, which amounts to saying that they were 
specially created. Gould assuredly could not have meant that, but then what exactly did he 
mean? Remember that saving Darwinism in the teeth of the Cambrian evidence requires not 
just assuming a few missing ancestors, easily linked to their descendants or not, but assuming 
a vast quantity of vanished transitional forms between the hypothetical single-celled ancestors 
and the vastly different multicellular invertebrates. If you are a Darwinist you know the 
necessary ancestors and transitionals had to exist, regardless of the lack of fossil evidence. If 
you doubt that their absence is an artifact of the fossil record, you are not a Darwinist. 


The difficulty of saying whether Gould really is a Darwinist or not stems from his habit of 
combining radically anti-Darwinian statements with qualifications that preserve a line of 
retreat. When Gould loudly proclaimed "the return of the hopeful monster," for example, he 
seemed to be endorsing the geneticist Richard Goldschmidt’s view that large mutations create 
new kinds of organisms in single-generation jumps—a heresy which Darwinists consider to 
be only a little better than outright creationism. If you read the fine print carefully, however, 
you'll find that Gould surrounded his claims with qualifications that allow him to insist that 
he is at least somewhere in the neighborhood of orthodoxy. Even when Gould bluntly 
announced that neo-Darwinism is "effectively dead," it turns out that he only meant . . . well, 
nobody seems to know what he meant, but certainly not that neo-Darwinism is effectively 
dead. 


For years Darwinists like Maynard Smith gave Gould the benefit of the doubt, appreciating 
his genuine flair and his willingness to fight the common enemy. At last they have become 
thoroughly exasperated with his "now you see it, now you don’t" practice of vaguely 
affirming Darwinism while specifically denying its necessary implications. Gould will only 
have exacerbated their disgust with his latest outburst. 


Gould’s uncomfortable situation reminds me of the self-created predicament of Mikhail 
Gorbachev in the last years of the Soviet Empire. Gorbachev recognized that something had 
gone wrong with the Communist system, but thought that the system itself could be preserved 
if it was reformed. His democratic friends warned him that the Marxist fundamentalists would 
inevitably turn against him, but he was unwilling to endanger his position in the ruling elite by 
following his own logic to its necessary conclusion. Gould, like Gorbachev, deserves 
immense credit for bringing glasnost to a closed society of dogmatists. And, like Gorbachev, 
he lives on as a sad reminder of what happens to those who lack the nerve to make a clean 
break with a dying theory. 


Phillip E. Johnson is Professor of Law at the University of California at Berkeley. His books 
include Darwin on Trial, Reason in the Balance, and Defeating Darwinism. 
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When President Bush nominated Judge Clarence Thomas to a vacancy on the United States 
Supreme Court, liberals opposed to confirming the nomination at first directed critical 
scrutiny to statements the nominee had made in favor of employing "natural law" in 
constitutional interpretation. The Chairman of the Judiciary Committee that had to pass upon 
the nomination, Democratic Senator Joseph Biden, emphasized that he too believed in the 
existence of natural law. Indeed, he had successfully opposed a previous Republican nominee 
to the Supreme Court, Judge Robert Bork, in part because Bork had denied that the 
Constitution protects certain "natural" rights that are not mentioned in the document itself. At 
that time Senator Biden had insisted that "My rights are not derived from any government. . . . 
My rights are because I exist. They were given to me and each of our fellow citizens by our 
Creator and they represent the essence of human dignity." 


Senator Biden feared, however, that Judge Thomas might believe in the wrong kind of natural 
law. He explained the difference between good and bad natural law in a newspaper article that 
expanded on a theme first advanced in the New York Times by Harvard Law School Professor 
Laurence Tribe. According to Senator Biden's article, good natural law is subservient to the 
Constitution-i.e., to positive, man-made law-and its use is therefore restricted "to the task of 
giving meaning to the Constitution's great, but sometimes ambiguous, phrases." Second, good 
natural law does not dictate a moral code to be imposed upon individuals; instead, it protects 


the right of individuals to make moral decisions free from dictation by either legislators or 
judges. Finally, good natural law is not a static set of "timeless truths" but rather an evolving 
body of ideals that changes to permit government to adjust to new social challenges and new 
economic circumstances. In short, good natural law doesn't prevent us from doing anything 
we really want to do. 


As a legal scholar, I had hoped Judge Thomas would accept Senator Biden's challenge and 
articulate a vision of natural law with real content, but this was not to be. Robert Bork had 
debated his legal theories with the Senators candidly, with disastrous results, and political 
strategists had concluded from that experience that the way to get confirmed is to say as little 
as possible. Judge Thomas took their advice, and stuck to a simple set of unilluminating 
answers when the Senators tried to probe his judicial philosophy. 


The resulting stalemate illustrated the ambivalence with which our contemporary legal culture 
regards the proposition that there exists some objective standard of right and wrong against 
which human legal standards can be measured. Anyone who says that there is such a standard 
seems to be denying that we are morally autonomous beings who have every right to set our 
own standards. On the other hand, anyone who denies that there is a higher law seems to 
embrace nihilism, and therefore to leave the powerless unprotected from the whims of 
whoever controls the law-making apparatus. Either alternative is unacceptable. The safest 
course is to be impenetrably vague or confusing on the subject. 


The Biden-Thomas exchange reflected at the partisan political level a problem that permeates 
the literature of legal philosophy. I call this problem the modernist impasse. Modernism is the 
condition that begins when humans understand that God is really dead and that they therefore 
have to decide all the big questions for themselves. Modernism at times produces an 
exhilarating sense of liberation: we can do whatever we like, because there is no 
unimpeachable authority to prevent us. Modernism at other times is downright scary: how can 
we persuade other people that what they want to do to us is barred by some unchallengeable 
moral absolute? 


Yale Law Professor Arthur Leff expressed the bewilderment of an agnostic culture that yearns 
for enduring values in a brilliant lecture delivered at Duke University in 1979, a few years 
before his untimely death from cancer. The published lecture-titled "Unspeakable Ethics, 
Unnatural Law"-is frequently quoted in law review articles, but it is little known outside the 
world of legal scholarship. It happens to be one of the best statements of the modernist 
impasse that I know. As Leff put it, 


I want to believe-and so do you-in a complete, transcendent, and immanent set of propositions 
about right and wrong, findable rules that authoritatively and unambiguously direct us how to 
live righteously. I also want to believe-and so do you-in no such thing, but rather that we are 
wholly free, not only to choose for ourselves what we ought to do, but to decide for ourselves, 
individually and as a species, what we ought to be. What we want, Heaven help us, is 
simultaneously to be perfectly ruled and perfectly free, that is, at the same time to discover the 
right and the good and to create it. 


The heart of the problem, according to Leff, is that any normative statement implies the 
existence of an authoritative evaluator. But with God out of the picture, every human becomes 
a "godlet"-with as much authority to set standards as any other godlet or combination of 


godlets. For example, if a human moralist says "Thou shalt not commit adultery," he invites 
"the formal intellectual equivalent of what is known in barrooms and schoolyards as 'the 
grand sez who?" Persons who want to commit adultery, or who sympathize with those who 
do, can offer the crushing rejoinder: What gives you the authority to prescribe what is good 
for me? As Leff explained, 


Putting it that way makes clear that if we are looking for an evaluation, we must actually be 
looking for an evaluator: some machine for the generation of judgments on states of affairs. If 
the evaluation is to be beyond question, then the evaluator and its evaluative processes must 
be similarly insulated. If it is to fulfill its role, the evaluator must be the unjudged judge, the 
unruled legislator, the premise maker who rests on no premises, the uncreated creator of 
values. ... We are never going to get anywhere (assuming for the moment that there is 
somewhere to get) in ethical or legal theory unless we finally face the fact that, in the 
Psalmist's words, there is no one like unto the Lord. .. . The so-called death of God turns out 
not to have been just His funeral; it also seems to have effected the total elimination of any 
coherent, or even more-than-momentarily convincing, ethical or legal system dependent upon 
finally authoritative, extrasystematic premises. 


Leff pointed out that it is not we who define God's utterances as unquestionably true, in the 
manner that we define a triangle as a three-sided plane figure. In a God-based system, God is 
not an idea in the human mind but a separate and controlling reality. If human reason aspires 
to be the judge of God's statements, it makes itself the unevaluated evaluator, which is to say 
it takes God's place. In Leff's words, "Our relation to God's moral order is the triangle's 
relationship to the order of Euclidean plane geometry, not the mathematician's. We are 
defined, constituted as beings whose adultery is wrong, bad, awful. Thus, committing adultery 
in such a system is 'naturally' bad only because the system is supernaturally constructed." 


The relationship between natural law and supernatural authority requires a bit of explanation. 
In the philosophic tradition of Thomas Aquinas, "natural law" is distinguished from divine 
law because its commands are accessible to human reason even in the absence of divine 
revelation. To a theist like Aquinas, the reality of a moral law was not in question. The 
question was how much of that law we could know from natural reason (or academic 
philosophy), and how much we could know only from Scripture or the Church. This two-level 
system of reason and revelation made it possible for Aquinas to fuse the pre-Christian 
philosophy of Aristotle with the revelation-based doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. 


To a modernist, who by definition relies only upon human authority, natural law in the 
Thomistic sense is no longer supportable because it would have to rest upon the unacceptable 
premise that nature was supernaturally created. There are still plenty of people around who 
would like to argue that a moral code can be discerned from nature, but the modernist 
understanding of nature undermines their efforts. According to Judge Richard Posner, the very 
idea of natural law rests upon a premodern picture of nature that science has discredited. 


Even the term "natural law" is an anachronism. The majority of educated Americans believe 
that nature is the amoral scene of Darwinian struggle. Occasional attempts are made to derive 
social norms from nature so conceived, but they are not likely to succeed. It is true that a 
variety of widely accepted norms, including the keeping of certain promises, the abhorrence 


of unjustified killing of human beings, and perhaps even the sanctity of property rights, 
promote the adaption of the human species to its environment. But so does genocide. 


In other words, a certain amount of social cooperation is natural, in the Darwinian sense, 
because it tends to promote the survival of a tribe or kinship group. Murderous violence 
against outsiders is equally natural, because it promotes the spreading of one group's genes by 
eliminating competing genes. In fact, Darwinian natural selection is defined as a process by 
which superior varieties exterminate their inferiors, whether by attacking them directly or by 
competing more effectively for limited resources. It is therefore no wonder that equating what 
is natural with what is good-i.e., trying to derive "ought" from is-is dismissed these days as 
the "naturalistic fallacy." 


Modernists therefore see no merit in natural law propositions about, say, sexual morality. For 
example, even if one grants that homosexual intercourse or abortion is in a sense less natural 
than heterosexual intercourse or childbirth (because it does not further reproduction), it does 
not follow that "unnatural" means wrong, or even undesirable. It is equally unnatural for 
humans to fly in airplanes, since we are not born with wings. Rejection of the naturalistic 
fallacy does not necessarily mean that modernists discard natural law altogether, however. As 
Senator Biden's article indicates, modernists are much more comfortable with the idea of 
natural rights than with natural obligations. Because the individual human subject-Leff's 
godlet-is the modernist starting point, it seems reasonable to place a heavy burden of 
justification upon anyone who seeks to restrain the liberty of that subject. This burden of 
justification is what Leff whimsically called "the grand sez who." 


The assertion of rights cannot for long be separated from the imposition of duties, however. If 
we give X a right to do as she wants, and she wants to get an abortion, we must soon face the 
question of protecting her from Y, who wants to protect the rights of unborn children. If 
majority opinion in the legislature favors some restrictions upon abortion, and there is no 
specific language in the Constitution on the subject, then "pro-choice" forces have to invoke 
something very much like a natural law duty to get their way. "Thou shalt not interfere with a 
woman's right to choose abortion; indeed, thou must help to pay for abortions through tax 
money; more than that, thou shalt not legislate that the woman contemplating abortion must 
be fully informed about the potential adoptive parents who desperately want to provide a 
loving home for her unborn child." Sez who? 


The modernist impasse, in other words, does not stymie as long as all we are doing is 
proclaiming liberties. The problem for modernists is how to justify imposing obligations. 
Homosexuals have a right to be homosexuals, of course, but do employers who disapprove 
have an obligation to hire them? The poor have a right to public assistance, of course, but do 
the more fortunate and productive citizens have a right to refuse to pay when they think the 
tax burden has become unreasonable? The rights of all citizens must be protected, of course, 
but who are the citizens? What about infants, the unborn, foreigners, and animals? Who or 
what has the authority to tell us whom we ought to admit to the sphere of protection? 


Most of Leff's lecture consisted of a review of all the unsuccessful attempts to establish an 
objective moral order on a foundation of human construction, i.e., to put something else in 
God's place as the unevaluated evaluator. The asserted non-supernatural sources of moral 
authority are many and varied, and each is only temporarily convincing. They include: the 
command of the sovereign; the majority of the voters; the principle of utility; the Supreme 
Court's varying interpretations of the Constitution's great but ambiguous phrases; the subtle 


implications of platitudinous shared values like "equality" or "autonomy"; and even a 
hypothetical social contract that abstract persons might adopt in the imaginary "original 
position" described by John Rawls. Every alternative rests ultimately on human authority, 
because that is what remains when God is removed from the picture. But human authority 
always becomes inadequate as soon as people learn to challenge its pretensions. Every system 
fails the test of "the grand sez who." 


Leff's lecture made a powerful impression upon a generation of legal scholars because he 
stated the nature of the impasse so convincingly. Most modernist thinking consists of attempts 
to evade the impasse with superficial resolutions. Scientific socialism can usher in a 
secularized Kingdom of Heaven by giving economic power to the proletariat. Criminal 
tendencies in individuals can be greatly reduced by providing education, psychiatric 
treatment, and economic opportunity. Public education can produce rational, self-controlled 
citizens, who can govern themselves through liberal political institutions and free markets. 
Scientific technology can provide abundance and health, and even eventually improve the 
human species itself by genetic engineering. Above all, we can still know what the good is, 
however difficult it may be to achieve it. Modernist philosophy teaches that when we lost 
God, we lost only a projection of the best that was in ourselves; what was real in that 
projection therefore remains, and only the illusion is gone. 


Arthur Leff had a deeper understanding of what the death of God ultimately means for man. 
He saw modern intellectual history as a long, losing war against the nihilism implicit in 
modernism's rejection of the unevaluated evaluator who is the only conceivable source for 
ultimate premises. Leff rejected the nihilism implicit in modernism, but he also rejected the 
supernaturalism that he had identified as the only escape from nihilism. Here is how he 
concluded his 1979 lecture: 


All I can say is this: it looks as if we are all we have. Given what we know about ourselves, 
and each other, this is an extraordinarily unappetizing prospect; looking around the world, it 
appears that if all men are brothers, the ruling model is Cain and Abel. Neither reason, nor 
love, nor even terror, seems to have worked to make us "good," and worse than that, there is 
no reason why anything should. Only if ethics were something unspeakable by us could law 
be unnatural, and therefore unchallengeable. As things stand now, everything is up for grabs. 


Nevertheless: 

Napalming babies is bad. 

Starving the poor is wicked. 

Buying and selling each other is depraved. 

Those who stood up and died resisting Hitler, Stalin, Amin, and Pol Pot-and General Custer 
too-have earned salvation. 

Those who acquiesced deserve to be damned. 

There is in the world such a thing as evil. 

[All together now:] Sez who? 

God help us. 


What Leff said is fascinating, but what he failed to say is more fascinating still. If there is no 
ultimate evaluator, then there is no real distinction between good and evil. It follows that if 
evil is nonetheless real, then atheism-i.e., the idea of the nonexistence of that evaluator or 


standard of evaluation-is not only an extraordinarily unappetizing prospect, it is also 
fundamentally untrue. Because the reality of evil implies the reality of the evaluator who 
alone has the authority to establish the standard by which evil can deserve to be damned. 
When impeccable logic leads to self-contradiction, there must be a faulty premise. In this case 
the premise is that because God is dead, "it looks as if we are all we have." Why not 
reexamine the premise? Why not at least explain why you refuse to reexamine the premise? 


By not asking that last question, Leff in effect placed the death of God in the place of God. In 
his system, the absence of a supernatural evaluator was a premise so far beyond question that 
it could not be doubted even when it pointed to a conclusion Leff desperately wanted to 
escape, even a conclusion he acknowledged to be false. If we know that totalitarian mass 
murder is evil, and that those who acquiesced in it deserve damnation, then we know 
something about that absolute evaluator as well. Leff offered no reason for protecting 
modernism's founding premise from the brilliant skeptical analysis that he directed at 
everything else.{1} To a theist this must seem indefensible, but Leff could not have done 
otherwise without ceasing to be a modernist. A system's ultimate premise is always beyond 
question; that is what it means to say that it is an ultimate premise. 


The most interesting aspect of any argument is not what it explicitly states, but what it 
implicitly assumes. A rationalistic culture teaches us to think that truth is the product of a 
process of logical reasoning. When we are dealing with intermediate or detailed truths, which 
rest on more fundamental premises, this model is correct. The model breaks down, however, 
when we try to apply it to the fundamental premises themselves. This is because logic is a 
way of getting to conclusions from premises. By its very nature, a logical argument cannot 
justify the premises upon which it rests. When these premises are questioned, they have to be 
justified by a different logical argument, which rests upon different premises. 


We may follow this process forever, and we will never encounter anything but another logical 
argument, which will itself be based upon premises. But then what is the ultimate premise, the 
Archimedean fulcrum on which intellect can sit and judge all the rest? If we try to answer that 
question by employing logic we lapse into the absurdity of circular reasoning. Reasoning has 
to start somewhere. Any attempt to justify the ultimate starting point necessarily fails, because 
it only establishes a different starting point. Hence, the really important step in any argument 
is apt to be the unexplained, unjustified, and often unstated starting point. 


For example, take the rationalist philosopher who demands philosophical proofs of God's 
existence. From a humanistic standpoint, which finds its Archimedean point in the self- 
existent human mind, the demand is perfectly reasonable. But where did this mind come from, 
and why should we trust its philosophical ground rules? From a biblical theistic standpoint, 
human reason possesses a degree of reliability because God created it in His own image. 
When human reason denies its basis in creation, it becomes unreason. Those who have 
thought that they are wise in rejecting God end up as fools, carried along by every intellectual 
fad and approving every kind of hateful nonsense. Many people who live in modern times 
find this analysis confirmed every day by what they see on television and read in the 
newspapers. Then why is the biblical starting point out of the question for modernist 
intellectuals? 


The primary answer is that modernist thinking assumes the validity of Darwinian evolution, 
which explains the origin of humans and other living systems by an entirely mechanistic 
process that excludes in principle any role for a Creator. In the word of the neo-Darwinist 


authority George Gaylord Simpson, the meaning of "evolution" is that "man is the result of a 
purposeless and natural process that did not have him in mind." For modernist intellectuals, 
belief in evolution in precisely this sense is equated with having a scientific outlook, which is 
to say, with being a modernist. The price for denying "science" is to be excluded from 
modernist discourse altogether. That is why "it looks as if we are all we have," even if the 
model for "we" is Cain and Abel. 


In my book Darwin on Trial I explained that Darwinian theory finds its basis in the 
philosophy of scientific naturalism rather than in an unprejudiced examination of the 
evidence. In other words, the theory that is itself the most important supporting pillar for the 
modernist system is itself supported by that very system, in a classic example of circular 
reasoning. If that analysis is correct, then scientific naturalism itself is the product of a faith 
commitment rather than an irresistible inference from the facts provided by scientific 
investigation. In that event, the modernist impasse may be a problem of the mind that has sold 
itself into captivity. Can a way out of this captivity be found in "religion"? 


Not if religious thinking itself accepts the ground rules of modernism. R. Kent Greenawalt, a 
University Professor at Columbia University, is a distinguished legal philosopher who has 
tried to justify a mild theism without directly challenging the modernist definition of 
rationality. In Greenawalt's words: "With some uncertainty and tentativeness, I hold religious 
convictions; but I find myself in a pervasively secular discipline." In the 1986 Cooley 
Lectures at the University of Michigan Law School, Greenawalt defends a limited role for 
religious convictions in a jurisprudential culture whose ruling paradigm, called "liberalism," is 
roughly identical to what I have been calling modernism. 


Some legal philosophers say that liberalism implies the exclusion of religious considerations 
from public life. Their reasoning is that public decisions should be made on the basis of 
principles and arguments accessible to all persons. This basic principle implies that common 
sense and science must supply all the essential factual knowledge, and that standards of ethics 
and justice must come from secular philosophies that rest upon uncontroversial assumptions. 
For example, Cornell University philosophy professor David Lyons declares that to reject the 
idea of "a naturalistic and public conception of political morality . . . is to deny the essential 
spirit of democracy." In the same spirit, Yale Law School's Bruce Ackerman writes 
disparagingly of those who want to restrict abortions "on the basis of some conversation with 
the spirit world." According to this influential version of liberalism, people who want to make 
public policy on the basis of some private knowledge of God are fundamentally 
undemocratic, because they refuse to share a common base of discourse with their fellow 
citizens. 


Responding to this "religion is for private life only" position, Greenawalt argues that in some 
circumstances citizens of a liberal/modernist state may rely upon their personal religious 
values in casting votes or framing arguments. Some religious citizens may have difficulty 
understanding why the argument even has to be made. All they have to do, after all, is invoke 
"the grand sez who" and then vote and argue as they like. Greenawalt concedes that citizens 
of a secular liberal state have a legal right to vote their religious convictions, but he is more 
concerned with when and whether they ought to exercise self-restraint in the interests of good 
citizenship. Model citizens do not do everything they are legally entitled to do. They do not, 
for example, advocate the legal subjugation of one race by another, or the establishment of a 
particular religion, even though such advocacy is constitutionally protected. Good citizens 
also decide how they will vote on rational grounds, as far as they are able. But according to 


modernist liberalism, religious beliefs are inherently nonrational. Does it follow that model 
citizens should leave their religious convictions at home (where they are relatively harmless), 
and base their votes and arguments concerning public questions on secular considerations 
only? 


Greenawalt concedes that "legislation must be justified in terms of secular objectives." 
Nonetheless, "when people reasonably think that rational analysis and an acceptable rational 
secular morality cannot resolve critical questions of fact, fundamental questions of value, or 
the weighing of competing harms, they [may] appropriately rely on religious convictions that 
help them answer these questions." He assumes the modernist position that only secular 
reasoning can be completely rational, because he thinks that "a critical nonrational element" is 
always present in religious belief. The presence of such a nonrational element does not 
disqualify religious values from consideration in lawmaking, however. Because "rational 
secular morality" cannot conclusively decide such important value questions as how highly 
we should rate the preservation of fetal life, or how generously we should provide for the 
poor, legislators and judges as well as ordinary voters may with good conscience rely on their 
personal religious convictions to resolve such questions. 


By implication, Greenawalt accepts the crucial modernist assumption that there exists a 
common secular rationality capable of resolving some important public issues without relying 
upon controversial and unprovable (i.e., nonrational) assumptions. Otherwise, the conceded 
distinction between "religious" and "rational secular" thinking would collapse. This is an 
extremely important concession: giving modernists the power to define rationality ensures 
that, even if "religion" is allowed a modest place in public discussion, God will continue to be 
effectively excluded. The reason lies in the very basis of modernist metaphysics. "Religious 
belief" is a real category to modernists; so is belief in fairies. All religions are equal-equally 
imaginary, that is. To modernists "God" is an idea in people's heads, not a reality outside of 
human subjectivity. As long as modernists make the rules, every godlet can undermine every 
theistic proposition at will by invoking the grand sez who. The culture will still be left to 
choose between an intolerable nihilism and continuing to chase the illusion of liberal 
rationalism. 


At times Greenawalt seems to accept that illusion, but at other times he shows an awareness 
that it is an illusion. Here is how he explains his own understanding of rationality: 


I confess to considerable uncertainty about where rationality ends; but among rational 
convictions I include those that are apparent to anyone with ordinary rational faculties or that 
can be demonstrated or persuasively argued on rational grounds. Beliefs that humans have 
greater ethical capacities than leaves, and that love is more productive of happiness than hate, 
can be rationally established. An irrational conviction is contrary to what can be established 
on rational grounds. A nonrational conviction, in my sense, is a conviction that is not 
irrational but that reaches beyond what rational grounds can settle. 


When a philosopher defines his central concept only in terms of itself (rational propositions 
are those that appeal to rational people or that can be supported on rational grounds) it is a 
sure sign of confusion.{2} Moreover, a secular rationalism that can't resolve anything more 
controversial than that humans have more ethical capacity than leaves is useless. The point 
modernist rationalism has to establish, or assume, is that a common secular rationality exists 
which is capable in principle of resolving the issues that actually divide people. Examining 


the most famous recent example of such a system, the rights-based liberalism of John Rawls, 
Greenawalt clearly recognizes that this basic modernist assumption is false. 


Recognizing that citizens in liberal societies have variant religious beliefs and ideas of the 
good, Rawls begins with premises that are widely shared by people who disagree on many 
fundamental questions. From these premises, he aspires to draw principles of justice whose 
acceptance allows political decisions to be made without reference to the fundamental 
religious and metaphysical beliefs that divide citizens. . . . Contrary to what Rawls supposes, 
he does not provide a theoretical basis for thinking that this ambition is either realizable or 
desirable. 


But why then does Greenawalt build his defense of religious opinion on the assumption that 
this ambition is both realizable and desirable? The probable answer is that in these lectures he 
was addressing an audience of modernist liberal rationalists, and wanted to persuade them that 
even their own philosophical system had to concede at least some room for nonrational 
opinions on public questions, and therefore for religious opinion. Moreover, Greenawalt is a 
generous-minded person who understands that it is desirable to conduct public discussion on 
as ecumenical a basis as possible. However confused his notion of rationality may have been, 
his intention was to persuade his adversaries by meeting them on their own metaphysical 
territory. 


Up to a point, this way of arguing is itself an act of good liberal citizenship. If a society is to 
be governed on the basis of consent rather than force, it is important that the laws make sense 
to as many citizens as possible. To that end, we should try to justify the laws on the least 
controversial basis that is available. That is why nowadays we defend Sunday closing laws (if 
at all) by the secular purpose of encouraging a general day of rest and recreation rather than 
the original purpose of honoring the Lord's Day or maximizing church attendance. In a more 
general sense, the courtesy we owe to fellow citizens argues for framing public questions in 
language that invites everyone to participate in the discussion on comfortable terms. It would 
be insensitive as well as ineffective, for example, for Christians to exhort their Jewish, 
Muslim, or agnostic neighbors about what Jesus would want us to do. On the other hand, 
Christians (or religious people in general) shouldn't be excluded from the political 
conversation either, as they would be if only agnostic opinions could count. Greenawalt's 
moderate and nuanced position about the proper role of religion in secular political discourse 
rightly addresses these questions of political good manners. 


But good manners is one thing; giving away the authority to define rationality is something 
else altogether. Good citizens treat their neighbors' deeply held convictions with respect not 
because they are necessarily rational, but because they are deeply held. Standards for defining 
rationality are as controversial as any other assumptions. What Greenawalt accepts as 
"rationality" is actually the irrational assumption that we can get along very well without 
employing any controversial assumptions about the nature of ultimate reality. This assumption 
is the idol of rationalism, the faith commitment that holds the tribe together. We should 
perhaps treat the idol gently, because it is still very dear to many admirable people, but we 
should not bow down and worship it. For any genuine theist, ultimate reality must be God-not 
the unanchored, self-validating human mind. 


Theists may be entering a time of great opportunity for affirming that understanding of reality, 
because the modernist idol's substance is dissolving a little more every day. In the twenty-first 


century, philosophy's task will be to rebuild a positive response to the human predicament that 
starts with the cause of that predicament, man's alienation from God. Before it can undertake 
the positive task, however, it must complete the critique of atheistic rationalism. On the 
scientific side, theists need to continue to expose the vulnerable philosophical assumptions 
that provide the only real support for the Darwinian theory of evolution. On the ethical and 
cultural side, they need to help the public as a whole to understand that the nihilism 
permeating contemporary life is the inevitable consequence of apostasy. King Lear's words 
provide the appropriate epitaph for modernism: "Nothing will come of nothing." 


Secularized intellectuals have long been complacent in their apostasy because they were sure 
they weren't missing anything important in consigning God to the ashcan of history. They 
were happy to replace the Creator with a mindless evolutionary process that left humans free 
and responsible only to themselves. They complacently assumed that when their own 
reasoning power was removed from its grounding in the only ultimate reality, it could float, 
unsupported, on nothing at all. As modernist rationalism gives way in universities to its own 
natural child-postmodernist nihilism-modernists are learning very slowly what a bargain they 
have made. It isn't a bargain a society can live with indefinitely. 


Endnotes 


{1} Arthur Leff's intellectual crisis had a strange effect upon his scholarly career. Although I 
never met him, I know from mutual friends that Leff's Yale Law School colleagues revered 
him because he combined acute critical intellect with an unusual measure of humility and 
sympathy. According to Yale Law Professor Charles L. Black: "If you took to Arthur a 
thought of yours, he always moved it along a step. He rarely ‘joined issue’; it was more of his 
nature to give the course of shared thought a sudden turn into some new dimension-nearly 
always surprisingly, always relevantly. ... I don't think I ever heard Arthur say anything cutting 
or unkind about anybody. There was in this no suggestion of saccharinity. It was rather, one 
felt, that he was wise enough either to find some reason for charity, or to have learned, from 
an even greater wisdom, that charity is to be practiced even if a reason does not immediately 
come to mind. He carried around with him the classic Chinese maxim, that the inferior person 
makes demands on other people, while persons of honor make demands on themselves." 


This outstanding person devoted what ought to have been his most intellectually productive 
years to an extraordinary drudgery. According to his wife Susan, he was haunted by what I 
call the impasse of modernism, in her words the realization that "there is no longer a 
reasonably obvious set of questions that will lead one, with hard work and intelligence, to 
produce a good piece of scholarly work." He thought that somehow he would be better 
equipped to return to the philosophical quandary after undertaking some Herculean labor that 
would compel him to master the subject of law in its entirety, "one micron deep." And so Leff 
began writing a legal dictionary, at a pace so deliberate that he thought he might complete it 
"by the year 2075." When he died of a fast-acting cancer at the height of his intellectual 
powers, he had completed only the entries for the letters A, B, and C. The student-edited Yale 
Law Review devoted the entire July 1985 issue (about 400 pages) to this fragment, along with 
the personal tributes from which the quotations in this note are taken. 


{2} When he republished his lectures in book form, Greenawalt more or less abandoned the 
effort to employ the categories "rational," "nonrational," and "irrational" to distinguish among 
belief systems. This left the basis of any principled distinction between secular and religious 
beliefs thoroughly mysterious. Christianity, socialism, and feminism are all alike in the sense 


that each has a logic of its own and attracts a wide following, while also being opposed by 
many well-informed and intelligent persons. See Kent Greenawalt, Religious Convictions and 
Political Choice (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988). 
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The Storyteller and the Scientist 


Joint review of Climbing Mount Improbable By Richard Dawkins and Darwin's Black 
Box by Michael Behe 


Phillip E. Johnson 
This review essay was published in the October 1996 issue of First Things. 


Richard Dawkins began The Blind Watchmaker, his influential restatement of Darwinism, 
with the observation that "Biology is the study of complicated things that give the appearance 
of having been designed for a purpose." May we consider the possibility that living organisms 
give that appearance because they actually were designed? Dawkins, who is virtually the 
defining example of an uncompromising scientific materialist, meets that suggestion with the 
scorn he thinks it deserves. The point of evolutionary science, he says, is to explain how 
complex things get made from a simple start. An unevolved Designer who is presumably 
more complex than the things he designs just doesn't fit into that picture. In Climbing Mount 
Improbable Dawkins calls organisms "designoids" -- meaning things that look exactly as if 
they were designed but must actually have been crafted by the "blind watchmaker" -- 1.e.., the 
mindless Darwinian forces of mutation and selection. 


Biochemist Michael Behe answers that the blind watchmaker thesis is a relic of a nineteenth 
century science which lacked the understanding of biological mechanisms that recent 
advances in molecular biology have provided. The biologists who established the still- 
dominant Darwinian orthodoxy thought of the cell as an undifferentiated blob of 
"protoplasm." Like a child imagining he might construct an airplane out of cardboard boxes 
and pieces of wood, they could blithely propose materialist evolutionary scenarios for 
biological systems because they had no idea of how those systems actually work. The 
organism (and especially the cell) was to them a "black box" -- a machine which does 
wonderful things by some mechanism nobody knows. 


Behe explains that biochemists are now able to explore part of the insides of that black box, 
and what they find inside is "irreducible complexity." A system is irreducibly complex if it is 
"composed of several well-matched, interacting parts that contribute to the basic function, 
wherein the removal of any one of the parts causes the system to effectively cease 
functioning." Life at the molecular level is replete with such systems, and biochemists do not 
even attempt to explain how any one of them could have come into existence by the 


Darwinian mechanism. The result of biochemical investigation of cellular mechanisms, 
according to Behe, "is a loud, clear, piercing cry of 'Design!"" 


The Behe argument is as revolutionary for our time as Darwin's argument was for his. If true, 
it presages not just a change in a scientific theory, but an overthrow of the worldview that has 
dominated intellectual life ever since the triumph of Darwinism, the metaphysical doctrine of 
scientific materialism or naturalism. A lot is at stake, and not just in science. But can a fair 
scientific test be devised to judge the competing merits of the positions staked out by Dawkins 
and Behe? Not if the Designer is ruled out by a priori philosophical dogma, but Dawkins has 
said that his position is falsifiable: 


"One hundred and twenty-five years [after the publication of Charles Darwin's 
masterpiece, On the Origin of Species], we know a lot more about animals and 
plants than Darwin did, and still not a single case is known to me of a complex 
organ that could not have been formed by numerous successive slight 
modifications. I do not believe that such a case will ever be found. If it is -- it'll 
have to be a really complex organ, and... you have to be sophisticated about 
what you mean by 'slight' -- I shall cease to believe in Darwinism." [Richard 
Dawkins, The Blind Watchmaker, p.91] 


Dawkins agrees that even a single irrefutable case of irreducibly complexity would be fatal to 
Darwinism. Behe argues that there are many cases of irreducible complexity to be found at the 
molecular level, with more being discovered as the science progresses. What is more, he 
argues that the existence of irreducible complexity is implicitly accepted by the entire 
worldwide community of molecular biologists. 


I emphasize that word "implicitly," because most prominent molecular biologists definitely 
would not concede the point explicitly. Molecular biology is dominated by metaphysical 
materialists, many of whom will proclaim to every journalist in sight that their discipline 
confirms Darwinism in every detail. What molecular biology has to say is determined not by 
what the biologists say to a popular audience, however, or even to each other in conversation, 
but by what they publish in the leading scientific journals. Behe reports that what they do 
not ever publish in those journals is detailed scenarios of how even a single complex 
molecular system could have evolved by a Darwinian process. 


In short, the irreducible complexity of molecular systems is controversial among molecular 
biologists when it is presented as an idea with philosophical consequences, and tacitly 
accepted as unpleasant reality when it remains in the world of innocent fact. When some 
tactless individual does raise the possibility of design at a biological gathering, perhaps after a 
few drinks, the auditors greet the remark with the embarrassed silence that might follow the 
disclosure of some shameful secret. To understand why Behe's argument is so uncontested in 
the realm of fact, and yet why so many scientists find the concept of irreducible complexity 
not only difficult to accept but even impossible to consider, we should start by summarizing 
the modern understanding of Darwinism, as set out by Richard Dawkins. 


Is There a Staircase Up Mount Improbable? 


Everybody agrees that organisms are extremely complex. As Dawkins puts it with his usual 
rhetorical skill: 


Physics books may be complicated, but ... the objects and phenomena that a 
physics book describes are simpler than a single cell in the body of its author. 
And the author consists of trillions of those cells, many of them different from 
each other, organized with intricate architecture and precision-engineering into 
a working machine capable of writing a book.... Each nucleus... contains a 
digitally coded database larger, in information content, that all 30 volumes of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica put together. And this figure is for each cell, not 
all the cells of the body put together. 


That informational complexity is the summit of the "Mount Improbable" of his title. The 
living world contains innumerable such mountains of complexity, and the Darwinist must 
show how they can all be reached without the aid of a miraculous leap or a boost from some 
pre-existing intelligence. Just as a mountain climber cannot jump to the top of the Matterhorn, 
a (relatively) simple organism like a bacterium cannot even conceivably become a complex 
plant or animal except in very gradual stages. Fossil experts like Stephen Jay Gould 
sometimes distinguish between "evolution" and "gradualism," primarily because they are 
trying to square the former with the fossil record does not reflect a pattern of gradual 
transformations, but evolution has to be gradual when it is employed to explain how an 
unintelligent process assembled all that complex genetic information. 


If the blind watchmaker thesis is true, there must be a gradually ascending staircase from the 
base all the way to the summit. To restate the metaphor in biological language, there must 
have existed a continuous series of viable intermediate forms between the first replicating 
organism (whose origin is another subject) all the way to every complex type of organ system 
and organism that has ever existed. Each step upwards in complexity has to be at least slightly 
fitter (at leaving descendants) than its predecessor, and the gap between the steps must be no 
wider than can be bridged by random mutation. On the whole that means tiny mutations 
because, according to Dawkins, mutations large enough to have visible effects are nearly 
always harmful. The gradual steps have to be virtually omnipresent; a few plausible sections 
of staircase here and there up the face of the mountain are not enough. As Dawkins concedes, 
even a single unclimbable precipice spoils the theory -- although the difficulty in proving that 
any one precipice is truly unclimbable means that a great many examples will have to be 
considered. 


Because of his philosophical starting point (science goes from simple to complex), Dawkins 
does not regard the existence of the staircase as something whose existence needs to be 
proved, but rather as a logical necessity that only needs to be illustrated. The illustrations 
consist primarily of imaginative stories and computer simulations. Here, for example, is a 
synopsis of the Dawkins theory on the evolution of flight: 


To begin with, an ancestor like an ordinary squirrel, living up trees without any 
special gliding membrane, leaps across short gaps. [It could leap further if it 
had something to slow a fall.] So natural selection favors individuals with 
slightly pouchy skin around the arm or leg joints, and this becomes the norm.... 
Now any individuals with an even larger skin web can leap a few inches 
further. So in later generations this extension of skin becomes the norm, and so 
on.... It is easy to imagine true flapping flight evolving from repetition of the 
muscular movements used to control glide direction, so average time to 
landing is gradually postponed over evolutionary time. 


Some biologists, however, prefer to see long-distance downhill gliding as the 
dead end of the tree-jumping line of evolution. True flight, they think, began 
on the ground rather than up trees.... There are some mammals such as 
kangaroos that propel themselves very fast on two legs, leaving their arms free 
to evolve in other directions.... But bipedal mammals don't seem to have taken 
the next step and evolved the power of flight. The only true flying mammals 
are bats, and their wing membrane incorporates the back legs as well as the 
arms.... Perhaps birds began flying by leaping off the ground, while bats began 
by gliding out of trees. Or perhaps birds too began by gliding out of trees. The 
debate continues. [108-113] 


Many biologists call this kind of "explanation" a Just-So Story because it belongs to the realm 
of children's literature, not science. Dawkins is like the little boy who thought he could make 
an airplane by adding something that looks like a pair of wings to something that looks like a 
fuselage. How do you make a bat? No problem, boys and girls, and no need to consider the 
complications of biochemistry, physiology, and development. Just wait for a squirrel 
population to grow wings, which it might do one way or another. 


Dawkins's computer simulations of evolution have even less connection to biological reality. 
A computer program can be designed (the word deserves emphasis here) to do just about 
anything, including to mutate stick figures that look vaguely like animals (or trees) into all 
kinds of shapes. The eminent Darwinist John Maynard Smith dismissed the much more 
sophisticated computer simulations of Stuart Kauffmann as "fact- free science," because they 
have no connection to real biological mechanisms. 


The Irreducible Complexity of Biochemistry 


To move from Dawkins to Behe is like moving from the children's library to the laboratory. 
Do you want to know how vision might have evolved? Because the biochemistry of vision is 
a black box to Dawkins, he can speculate without impediment. There are well over 40 
different types of eyes which, because of their fundamentally differing structure, must have 
evolved (whatever that means) separately. Some of these eyes are much simpler than others. 
All an evolutionary story-teller has to do is to start with the apparently simplest version, 
ignore the neural equipment that has to be present for an organism to make any use of a 
"photon receptor," and spin a charming tale about how a tiny primitive light-sensing cell 
might grow up to be a full-fledged eye. That's what Charles Darwin did in 1859, and Dawkins 
just repackages the same story. 


Behe gives us just a bare start towards understanding what a biochemically-informed 
evolutionary theory has to explain: 


When light first strikes the retina a photon interacts with a molecule called 11- 
cis retinal, which rearranges within picoseconds to trans-retinal. (A picosecond 
is about the time it takes light to travel the breadth of a single human hair.) The 
change in the shape of the retinal molecule forces a change in the shape of the 
protein, rhodopsin, to which the retinal is tightly bound. The protein's 
metamorphosis alters its behavior. Now called metarhodopsin II, the protein 
sticks to another protein, called transducin. Before bumping into 
metarhodopsin II, transducin had tightly bound a small molecule called GDP. 
But when transducin interacts with metarhodopsin I, the GDP falls off, and a 


molecule called GTP binds to transducin. (GTP is closely related to, but 
critically different from, GDP.) 


Whew! There's a lot more in that vein from Behe, including descriptions of the cilia 
propulsion system in bacteria, the basic biochemistry of the immune system, and the cell's 
intricate internal transport system. Don't get the idea that Darwin's Black Box is a difficult 
read, however; the technical passages are set apart from the witty and graceful main text to 
facilitate skimming. Readers don't have to take in all the details to see the point, which is that 
Darwinian storytelling simply doesn't work at the molecular level. Each biochemical system 
requires a stupefyingly complex set of components which affect each other in intricate ways. 
No component makes sense except as part of the system, and the system doesn't work unless 
everything is in place. That's irreducible complexity. 


It is notoriously difficult to prove a negative. No matter how irreducible the complexity 
seems, a storyteller can always invoke concepts like "preadaptation" to bolster the materialist 
faith that a Darwinian solution is somewhere out there. Fervent statements of faith aren't 
science, however, and fact-free science doesn't (usually) get published in biochemical 
journals. The key point in Behe's argument is that there are no papers in scientific journals 
which set out detailed, testable scenarios of how these incredibly complex biochemical 
systems could be produced by Darwinian-style processes. The very few papers that even 
attempt to speculate about this subject rely heavily upon what scientists call "hand-waving." 
The journals of molecular evolution are full of papers documenting sequence comparisons, 
showing closer or more distant relationships between molecules. What they don't contain is 
papers documenting the existence of a Darwinian staircase up Mount Improbable. Until 
somebody fills the gap with scientific papers rather than stories, the best explanation for this 
situation is that the staircase doesn't exist. 


Darwinism: Science or Philosophy? 


Biochemists are not likely to challenge Behe in any fundamental way at the factual level. The 
scientific way to refute the irreducible complexity thesis is to publish the papers detailing how 
the complex biochemical systems could have evolved, and the scientists already would have 
done that if they could. The controversy will not be over the facts but over whether Behe has 
gone "outside of science" by attributing irreducible complexity in biology to "design" rather 
than to some undiscovered material (i.e., mindless) mechanism. Many scientists and 
philosophers think that a dedication to materialism is the defining characteristic of science. 


Their argument is that an a priori adherence to materialism is necessary to protect the very 
existence of science. If design in biology is real, then the Designer also might be real, and 
scientific materialists contemplate this possibility (if at all) with outright panic. Science will 
come to a screeching halt, they insist, because everybody will stop doing experiments and just 
attribute all phenomena to the inscrutable will of God. 


Nonsense. On the contrary, the concept that the universe is the product of a rational mind 
provides a far better metaphysical basis for scientific rationality than the competing concept 
that everything in the universe (including our minds) is ultimately based in the mindless 
movements of matter. Perhaps materialism was a liberating philosophy when the need was to 
escape from dogmas of religion, but today materialism itself is the dogma from which the 
mind needs to escape. A rule that materialism should be professed regardless of the evidence, 


says Behe, is the equivalent of a rule that science may not contradict the teachings of a 
church. "It tries to place reality in a tidy box, but the universe will not be placed in a box." 


Behe's fundamental principle is that "scientists should follow the physical evidence wherever 
it leads, with no artificial restrictions." Science has come as far as it has because scientists of 
the past were willing to describe the universe as it really is, rather than as the prejudices 
current in their times would have preferred it to be. The question is whether today's scientists 
have lost their nerve. 


Related Links: 


"Molecular Machines: Experimental Support for the Design Inference" by Michael Behe 


Information on Darwin's Black Box: the Biochemical Challenge to Evolution by Michael 
Behe 


Copyright 1997 Phillip E. Johnson. All rights reserved. International copyright secured. 
File Date: 1.11.97 


The Unraveling of Scientific Materialism 


Phillip E. Johnson 


Copyright (c) 1997 First Things 77 (November 1997): 22-25. 


In a retrospective essay on Carl Sagan in the January 9, 1997 New York Review of Books, 
Harvard Genetics Professor Richard Lewontin tells how he first met Sagan at a public debate 
in Arkansas in 1964. The two young scientists had been coaxed by senior colleagues to go to 
Little Rock to debate the affirmative side of the question: "RESOLVED, that the theory of 
evolution is as proved as is the fact that the earth goes around the sun." Their main opponent 
was a biology professor from a fundamentalist college, with a Ph.D. from the University of 
Texas in Zoology. Lewontin reports no details from the debate, except to say that "despite our 
absolutely compelling arguments, the audience unaccountably voted for the opposition." 


Of course, Lewontin and Sagan attributed the vote to the audience’s prejudice in favor of 
creationism. The resolution was framed in such a way, however, that the affirmative side 
should have lost even if the jury had been composed of Ivy League philosophy professors. 
How could the theory of evolution even conceivably be "proved" to the same degree as "the 
fact that the earth goes around the sun"? The latter is an observable feature of present-day 
reality, whereas the former deals primarily with non-repeatable events of the very distant past. 
The appropriate comparison would be between the theory of evolution and the accepted 
theory of the origin of the solar system. 


If "evolution" referred only to currently observable phenomena like domestic animal breeding 
or finch-beak variation, then winning the debate should have been no problem for Lewontin 


and Sagan even with a fundamentalist jury. The statement "We breed a great variety of dogs," 
which rests on direct observation, is much easier to prove than the statement that the earth 
goes around the sun, which requires sophisticated reasoning. Not even the strictest biblical 
literalists deny the bred varieties of dogs, the variation of finch beaks, and similar instances 
within types. The more controversial claims of large-scale evolution are what arouse 
skepticism. Scientists may think they have good reasons for believing that living organisms 
evolved naturally from nonliving chemicals, or that complex organs evolved by the 
accumulation of micromutations through natural selection, but having reasons is not the same 
as having proof. I have seen people, previously inclined to believe whatever "science says," 
become skeptical when they realize that the scientists actually do seem to think that variations 
in finch beaks or peppered moths, or the mere existence of fossils, proves all the vast claims 
of "evolution." It is as though the scientists, so confident in their answers, simply do not 
understand the question. 


Carl Sagan described the theory of evolution in his final book as the doctrine that "human 
beings (and all the other species) have slowly evolved by natural processes from a succession 
of more ancient beings with no divine intervention needed along the way." It is the alleged 
absence of divine intervention throughout the history of life—the strict materialism of the 
orthodox theory—that explains why a great many people, only some of whom are biblical 
fundamentalists, think that Darwinian evolution (beyond the micro level) is basically 
materialistic philosophy disguised as scientific fact. Sagan himself worried about opinion 
polls showing that only about 10 percent of Americans believe in a strictly materialistic 
evolutionary process, and, as Lewontin’s anecdote concedes, some of the doubters have 
advanced degrees in the relevant sciences. Dissent as widespread as that must rest on 
something less easily remedied than mere ignorance of facts. 


Lewontin eventually parted company with Sagan over how to explain why the theory of 
evolution seems so obviously true to mainstream scientists and so doubtful to much of the 
public. Sagan attributed the persistence of unbelief to ignorance and hucksterism and set out 
to cure the problem with popular books, magazine articles, and television programs promoting 
the virtues of mainstream science over its fringe rivals. Lewontin, a Marxist whose 
philosophical sophistication exceeds that of Sagan by several orders of magnitude, came to 
see the issue as essentially one of basic intellectual commitment rather than factual 
knowledge. 


The reason for opposition to scientific accounts of our origins, according to Lewontin, is not 
that people are ignorant of facts, but that they have not learned to think from the right starting 
point. In his words, "The primary problem is not to provide the public with the knowledge of 
how far it is to the nearest star and what genes are made of. . . . Rather, the problem is to get 
them to reject irrational and supernatural explanations of the world, the demons that exist only 
in their imaginations, and to accept a social and intellectual apparatus, Science, as the only 
begetter of truth." What the public needs to learn is that, like it or not, "We exist as material 
beings in a material world, all of whose phenomena are the consequences of material relations 
among material entities." In a word, the public needs to accept materialism, which means that 
they must put God (whom Lewontin calls the "Supreme Extraterrestrial") in the trash can of 
history where such myths belong. 


Although Lewontin wants the public to accept science as the only source of truth, he freely 
admits that mainstream science itself is not free of the hokum that Sagan so often found in 


fringe science. As examples he cites three influential scientists who are particularly successful 
at writing for the public: E. O. Wilson, Richard Dawkins, and Lewis Thomas, 


each of whom has put unsubstantiated assertions or counterfactual claims at the very center of 
the stories they have retailed in the market. Wilson’s Sociobiology and On Human Nature rest 
on the surface of a quaking marsh of unsupported claims about the genetic determination of 
everything from altruism to xenophobia. Dawkins’ vulgarizations of Darwinism speak of 
nothing in evolution but an inexorable ascendancy of genes that are selectively superior, while 
the entire body of technical advance in experimental and theoretical evolutionary genetics of 
the last fifty years has moved in the direction of emphasizing nonselective forces in evolution. 
Thomas, in various essays, propagandized for the success of modern scientific medicine in 
eliminating death from disease, while the unchallenged statistical compilations on mortality 
show that in Europe and North America infectious diseases . . . had ceased to be major causes 
of mortality by the early decades of the twentieth century. 


Lewontin laments that even scientists frequently cannot judge the reliability of scientific 
claims outside their fields of speciality, and have to take the word of recognized authorities on 
faith. "Who am I to believe about quantum physics if not Steven Weinberg, or about the solar 
system if not Carl Sagan? What worries me is that they may believe what Dawkins and 
Wilson tell them about evolution." 


One major living scientific popularizer whom Lewontin does not trash is his Harvard 
colleague and political ally Stephen Jay Gould. Just to fill out the picture, however, it seems 
that admirers of Dawkins have as low an opinion of Gould as Lewontin has of Dawkins or 
Wilson. According to a 1994 essay in the New York Review of Books by John Maynard Smith, 
the dean of British neo-Darwinists, "the evolutionary biologists with whom I have discussed 
his [Gould’s] work tend to see him as a man whose ideas are so confused as to be hardly 
worth bothering with, but as one who should not be publicly criticized because he is at least 
on our side against the creationists. All this would not matter, were it not that he is giving non 
biologists a largely false picture of the state of evolutionary theory." Lewontin fears that non- 
biologists will fail to recognize that Dawkins is peddling pseudoscience; Maynard Smith fears 
exactly the same of Gould. 


If eminent experts say that evolution according to Gould is too confused to be worth bothering 
about, and others equally eminent say that evolution according to Dawkins rests on 
unsubstantiated assertions and counterfactual claims, the public can hardly be blamed for 
suspecting that grand-scale evolution may rest on something less impressive than rock-solid, 
unimpeachable fact. Lewontin confirms this suspicion by explaining why "we" (i.e., the kind 
of people who read the New York Review) reject out of hand the view of those who think they 
see the hand of the Creator in the material world: 


We take the side of science in spite of the patent absurdity of some of its constructs, in spite 
of its failure to fulfill many of its extravagant promises of health and life, in spite of the 
tolerance of the scientific community for unsubstantiated just-so stories, because we have a 
prior commitment, a commitment to materialism. It is not that the methods and institutions of 
science somehow compel us to accept a material explanation of the phenomenal world, but, 
on the contrary, that we are forced by our a priori adherence to material causes to create an 
apparatus of investigation and a set of concepts that produce material explanations, no matter 
how counterintuitive, no matter how mystifying to the uninitiated. Moreover, that materialism 
is absolute, for we cannot allow a Divine Foot in the door. The eminent Kant scholar Lewis 


Beck used to say that anyone who could believe in God could believe in anything. To appeal 
to an omnipotent deity is to allow that at any moment the regularities of nature may be 
ruptured, that miracles may happen. 


That paragraph is the most insightful statement of what is at issue in the creation/evolution 
controversy that I have ever read from a senior figure in the scientific establishment. It 
explains neatly how the theory of evolution can seem so certain to scientific insiders, and so 
shaky to the outsiders. For scientific materialists the materialism comes first; the science 
comes thereafter. We might more accurately term them "materialists employing science." And 
if materialism is true, then some materialistic theory of evolution has to be true simply as a 
matter of logical deduction, regardless of the evidence. That theory will necessarily be at least 
roughly like neo-Darwinism, in that it will have to involve some combination of random 
changes and law-like processes capable of producing complicated organisms that (in 
Dawkins’ words) "give the appearance of having been designed for a purpose." 


The prior commitment explains why evolutionary scientists are not disturbed when they learn 
that the fossil record does not provide examples of gradual macroevolutionary transformation, 
despite decades of determined effort by paleontologists to confirm neo-Darwinian 
presuppositions. That is also why biological chemists like Stanley Miller continue in 
confidence even when geochemists tell them that the early earth did not have the oxygen-free 
atmosphere essential for producing the chemicals required by the theory of the origin of life in 
a prebiotic soup. They reason that there had to be some source (comets?) capable of providing 
the needed molecules, because otherwise life would not have evolved. When evidence showed 
that the period available on the early earth for the evolution of life was extremely brief in 
comparison to the time previously posited for chemical evolution scenarios, Carl Sagan 
calmly concluded that the chemical evolution of life must be easier than we had supposed, 
because it happened so rapidly on the early earth. 


That is also why neo-Darwinists like Richard Dawkins are not troubled by the Cambrian 
Explosion, where all the invertebrate animal groups appear suddenly and without identifiable 
ancestors. Whatever the fossil record may suggest, those Cambrian animals had to evolve by 
accepted neo-Darwinian means, which is to say by material processes requiring no intelligent 
guidance or supernatural input. Materialist philosophy demands no less. That is also why 
Niles Eldredge, surveying the absence of evidence for macroevolutionary transformations in 
the rich marine invertebrate fossil record, can observe that "evolution always seems to happen 
somewhere else," and then describe himself on the very next page as a "knee-jerk neo- 
Darwinist." Finally, that is why Darwinists do not take critics of materialist evolution 
seriously, but speculate instead about "hidden agendas" and resort immediately to ridicule. In 
their minds, to question materialism is to question reality. All these specific points are 
illustrations of what it means to say that "we" have an a priori commitment to materialism. 


The scientific leadership cannot afford to disclose that commitment frankly to the public. 
Imagine what chance the affirmative side would have if the question for public debate were 
rephrased candidly as "RESOLVED, that everyone should adopt an a priori commitment to 
materialism." Everyone would see what many now sense dimly: that a methodological 
premise useful for limited purposes has been expanded to form a metaphysical absolute. Of 
course people who define science as the search for materialistic explanations will find it 
useful to assume that such explanations always exist. To suppose that a philosophical 
preference can validate a cherished scientific theory is to define "science" as a way of 


supporting prejudice. Yet that is exactly what the Darwinists seem to be doing, when their 
evidence is evaluated by critics who are willing to question materialism. 


One of those critics, bearing impeccable scientific credentials, is Michael Behe, who argues 
that complex molecular systems (such as bacterial and protozoan flagella, immune systems, 
blood clotting, and cellular transport) are "irreducibly complex." This means that the systems 
incorporate elements that interact with each other in such complex ways that it is impossible 
to describe detailed, testable Darwinian mechanisms for their evolution. (My review of 
Behe’s Darwin ’s Black Box appeared in FT, October 1996.) Never mind for now whether you 
think that Behe’s argument can prevail over sustained opposition from the materialists. The 
primary dispute is not over who is going to win, but about whether the argument can even get 
started. If we know a priori that materialism is true, then contrary evidence properly belongs 
under the rug, where it has always duly been swept. 


For Lewontin, the public’s determined resistance to scientific materialism constitutes "a deep 
problem in democratic self-governance." Quoting Jesus’ words from the Gospel of John, he 
thinks that "the truth that makes us free" is not an accumulation of knowledge, but a 
metaphysical understanding (i.e., materialism) that sets us free from belief in supernatural 
entities like God. How is the scientific elite to persuade or bamboozle the public to accept the 
crucial starting point? Lewontin turns for guidance to the most prestigious of all opponents of 
democracy, Plato. In his dialogue the Gorgias, Plato reports a debate between the rationalist 
Socrates and three sophists or teachers of rhetoric. The debaters all agree that the public is 
incompetent to make reasoned decisions on justice and public policy. The question in dispute 
is whether the effective decision should be made by experts (Socrates) or by the manipulators 
of words (the sophists). 


In familiar contemporary terms, the question might be stated as whether a court should 
appoint a panel of impartial authorities to decide whether the defendant’s product caused the 
plaintiff s cancer, or whether the jury should be swayed by rival trial lawyers each touting 
their own experts. Much turns on whether we believe that the authorities are truly impartial, or 
whether they have interests of their own. When the National Academy of Sciences appoints a 
committee to advise the public on evolution, it consists of persons picked in part for their 
scientific outlook, which is to say their a priori acceptance of materialism. Members of such a 
panel know a lot of facts in their specific areas of research and have a lot to lose if the "fact of 
evolution" is exposed as a philosophical assumption. Should skeptics accept such persons as 
impartial fact-finders? Lewontin himself knows too much about cognitive elites to say 
anything so naive, and so in the end he gives up and concludes that "we" do not know how to 
get the public to the right starting point. 


Lewontin is brilliantly insightful, but too crankily honest to be as good a manipulator as his 
Harvard colleague Stephen Jay Gould. Gould displays both his talent and his 
unscrupulousness in an essay in the March 1997 issue of Natural History, entitled 
"Nonoverlapping Magisteria" and subtitled "Science and religion are not in conflict, for their 
teachings occupy distinctly different domains." With a subtitle like that, you can be sure that 
Gould is out to reassure the public that evolution leads to no alarming conclusions. True to 
form, Gould insists that the only dissenters from evolution are "Protestant fundamentalists 
who believe that every word of the Bible must be literally true." Gould also insists that 
evolution (he never defines the word) is "both true and entirely compatible with Christian 
belief." Gould is familiar with nonliteralist opposition to evolutionary naturalism, but he 
blandly denies that any such phenomenon exists. He even quotes a letter written to the New 


York Times in answer to an op-ed essay by Michael Behe, without revealing the context. You 
can do things like that when you know that the media won’t call you to account. 


The centerpiece of Gould’s essay is an analysis of the complete text of Pope John Paul’s 
statement of October 22, 1996 to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences endorsing evolution as 
"more than a hypothesis." He fails to quote the Pope’s crucial qualification that "theories of 
evolution which, in accordance with the philosophies inspiring them, consider the spirit as 
emerging from the forces of living matter or as a mere epiphenomenon of this matter, are 
incompatible with the truth about man." Of course, a theory based on materialism assumes by 
definition that there is no "spirit" active in this world that is independent of matter. Gould 
knows this perfectly well, and he also knows, just as Richard Lewontin does, that the 
evidence doesn’t support the claims for the creative power of natural selection made by 
writers such as Richard Dawkins. That is why the philosophy that really supports the theory 
has to be protected from critical scrutiny. 


Gould’s essay is a tissue of half-truths aimed at putting the religious people to sleep, or luring 
them into a "dialogue" on terms set by the materialists. Thus Gould graciously allows religion 
to participate in discussions of morality or the meaning of life, because science does not claim 
authority over such questions of value, and because "Religion is too important to too many 
people for any dismissal or denigration of the comfort still sought by many folks from 
theology." Gould insists, however, that all such discussion must cede to science the power to 
determine the facts, and one of the facts is an evolutionary process that is every bit as 
materialistic and purposeless for Gould as it is for Lewontin or Dawkins. If religion wants to 
accept a dialogue on those terms, that’s fine with Gould—but don’t let those religious people 
think they get to make an independent judgment about the evidence that supposedly supports 
the "facts." And if the religious people are gullible enough to accept materialism as one of the 
facts, they won’t be capable of causing much trouble. 


The debate about creation and evolution is not deadlocked. Propagandists like Gould try to 
give the impression that nothing has changed, but essays like Lewontin’s and books like 
Behe’s demonstrate that honest thinkers on both sides are near agreement on a redefinition of 
the conflict. Biblical literalism is not the issue. The issue is whether materialism and 
rationality are the same thing. Darwinism is based on an a priori commitment to materialism, 
not on a philosophically neutral assessment of the evidence. Separate the philosophy from the 
science, and the proud tower collapses. When the public understands this clearly, Lewontin’s 
Darwinism will start to move out of the science curriculum and into the department of 
intellectual history, where it can gather dust on the shelf next to Lewontin’s Marxism. 


Phillip E. Johnson is Professor of Law at the University of California at Berkeley and author, 
most recently, of Defeating Darwinism by Opening Minds (InterVarsity Press). 
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Sir Isaac Newton was a man of many talents. After his great scientific discoveries he had a 
remarkable second career as Warden of the Mint, where he implemented a difficult reform of 
the coinage that may have saved the British nation from financial disaster. He personally 
investigated cases of counterfeiting and sent scores of malefactors to the gallows. It is as if 
Einstein, after producing the Theory of Relativity, had served capably as Secretary of the 
Treasury or Attorney General. In any competition for the most intellectually gifted human 
being of all time, Newton would deserve to be on everyone’s short list. 


Michael White’s biography does not stint Newton the great achiever, but its primary 
emphasis, as the subtitle indicates, is on the "sorcerer"—specifically Newton the alchemist 
and decipherer of hidden prophecies in the Bible. This disreputable (and unsuccessful) side of 
Newton was long suppressed or minimized by historians who were determined to portray him 
as one of the founding fathers of Enlightenment deism. It first came to public attention when 
John Maynard Keynes purchased a large collection of Newton’s papers in 1936 and 
subsequently described Newton as "the last of the magicians . . . , the last great mind which 
looked out on the visible and intellectual world with the same eyes as those who began to 
build our intellectual inheritance rather less than 10,000 years ago." 


Newton did not believe that God merely wound up the clockworks and then let the universe 
run by itself. On the contrary, he insisted that God was constantly active in the physical world, 
and, with a dedication bordering on obsession, he developed his heretical Arian theology in 
secret. He took the Bible seriously as a collection of data derived from a supernatural source, 
and he studied the prophecies of Daniel and Revelation with methods as rigorous as those he 
applied to gravity and optics. He devoted the greater part of his professional life to alchemical 
experiments that were both physically and legally dangerous. The physical danger was due to 
the constant fires and the use of toxic chemicals like mercury. The legal danger arose because 
alchemy had been made a felony by gold-hoarding sovereigns who feared that the alchemists 
might succeed. 


Not even Newton could do the impossible. He learned a great deal from alchemy about 
chemistry and experimental technique, but he never found the philosopher’s stone or turned 
base metals into gold. As for biblical prophecy, Newton meticulously developed a grand 
scenario predicting that the Jews would return to reclaim Jerusalem in 1899 and that the 
second coming of Christ would occur precisely forty-nine years later. That might look pretty 
good, if we could reinterpret those dates as rough predictions of the beginning of modern 
Zionism and the founding of a Jewish state. But such post hoc adjustments constitute cheating 
when one is trying to be scientific. 


Modern scientific materialists regard Newton’s devotion to alchemy and theology as a 
regrettable distraction from his scientific achievement, but it is another form of cheating to 
divide a genius so neatly into his reputable and disreputable parts. Michael White makes the 
case that Newton’s supernaturalism was closely linked to his scientific achievement, 
particularly his theory of gravity. He even suspects that Newton invented the famous apple 
story to conceal the scandalous fact that his theory of gravity grew out of his alchemical 
researches. There is reason to credit this. Gravity, conceived as a nonmaterial force acting 
instantaneously over vast distances, may have seemed more occult than alchemy to the 
seventeenth-century mind. Indeed, Leibniz dismissed Newtonian gravitation as "a chimerical 
thing, a scholastic occult property." Newton for his part disparaged mere "hypotheses," by 


which he seems to have meant vague or speculative ideas that cannot be tested by experiment. 
The theory of gravity is one of the greatest achievements of the scientific mind precisely 
because it explicates something which can be known (the precise effects of gravity), and 
leaves untouched the underlying mystery (the nature of gravity) which Newton’s science 
could not penetrate. 


Newton’s attempt to turn alchemy into a genuine science was nowhere near as unpromising 
from a seventeenth-century viewpoint as it seems today. The premise that one can transform 
one kind of metal into another was in no way absurd, considering that the science of our own 
time teaches that the chemical elements were created from primordial hydrogen and helium in 
the interior of stars. Impressive transformations do occur in chemical laboratories, and 
alchemists (like modern evolutionary biologists) must have considered it arbitrary to set limits 
to what they could achieve. We know now that gold is itself an element that cannot be created 
by conventional chemistry, but we know such things because of scientific developments that 
owe a great deal to the failed efforts of the alchemists. The problem was that the alchemists 
were trying to accomplish something that required a far more advanced knowledge than they 
possessed. Perhaps some of our contemporary scientific projects, when viewed from the 
perspective of a future century, will look like alchemy in this respect. 


I would even defend Newton’s attempt to treat the Bible as a source of data from which 
scientific predictions could be derived. Michael White explains that Newton’s aim was very 
much like that of the boldest scientists of our own time. "He was interested in a synthesis of 
all knowledge and was a devout seeker of some form of unified theory of the principles of the 
universe." That aim is shared today by Newton’s successor as Lucasian Professor at 
Cambridge, Steven Hawking, who wrote for an admiring public that unification of the four 
fundamental forces of physics would permit mortals to "know the mind of God." Similar 
dreams of a "theory of everything" are shared by biologists like Harvard’s Edward O. Wilson, 
whose recent book Consilience urges us to found our ideas about things like religion and 
literature upon the solid rock of Darwinian evolution. Newton’s premise that you need more 
than physics and chemistry if your ambition is to understand everything seems far more 
sophisticated to me than the narrow reductionism of his modern successors. I grant that 
Newton was drilling a dry hole, but I would still argue that, if your wish is to know the mind 
of God, it makes sense to start with the assumption that God has a mind. 


I enjoyed White’s biography, but I want to put his portrait of Newton to good use rather than 
merely to appreciate it. How would Isaac Newton have approached the investigation of our 
modern versions of alchemy and biblical prophecy? From White and other sources I derive a 
picture of the Newtonian mind which has the following characteristics: 


First, in comparison with twentieth-century scientists, Newton was metaphysically 
unprejudiced. He would take seriously questions, particularly those involving supernatural 
influences, which the materialists of his day and ours would reject out of hand. Second, 
whether he was dealing with gravity or alchemy, Newton disliked vague theories and purely 
logical concepts, which add little to our understanding. He wanted theories to be expressed 
precisely, preferably in mathematical terms, so that they predicted certain very definite 
outcomes and excluded others. Third, Newton had a certain creative genius for testing 
empirically those precisely defined theories. Fourth, even Newton was successful only when 
he focused his mighty intellect on a problem that could be solved with the technology 
available to him, and unsuccessful when he picked the wrong puzzle to solve. If Newton had 


tried to discover the nature of gravity rather than its precise effects, he probably would have 
been as unsuccessful as he was with alchemy. 


With that background, we can better understand how the Newtonian mind might approach two 
modern problems that would have fascinated both the scientist and the sorcerer in him. 


Gerald Schroeder is a physicist and Bible scholar who taught at MIT before moving to the 
Weizmann institute in Israel. His book The Science of God is a wide-ranging attempt to 
reconcile the Torah with scientific knowledge. Much of it consists of an attempt to present a 
non-Darwinian approach to evolution, and I will discuss this aspect of the book later, along 
with other books advocating "guided evolution." For now I am interested in Schroeder’s most 
original contribution, which is his use of relativity’s "time dilation" principle to reconcile the 
six-day creation described in Genesis with the approximate age of fifteen billion years that 
modern science estimates for the universe. 


Schroeder starts by noting that the generations of humans starting with Adam adds up to 5757 
years. The biblical "clock" for this purpose starts after the initial six days, a mysterious 
preliminary period which ancient commentators said contains "all the secrets and ages of the 
universe." Before Adam, and especially before the creation of the earth, the Bible speaks of 
time from the viewpoint of the universe as a whole, which Schroeder interprets to mean at the 
moment of "quark confinement," when stable matter formed from energy early in the first 
second of the big bang. 


Relativity theory teaches that time passes much more slowly in conditions of great 
gravitational pressure than it does on earth. Using these familiar principles, Schroeder 
calculates that a period of six days under the conditions of quark confinement, when the 
universe was approximately a million million times smaller and hotter than it is today, is equal 
to fifteen billion years of earth time. Genesis and modern physics are reconciled. 


I leave it to Schroeder’s fellow physicists to say whether he has done the math right. My 
interest is more in the significance of the correlation. Why does a respectable scientist risk 
God only knows what ridicule from his peers to establish a harmony between Genesis and 
science about such matters as the age of the universe and the lifespans of the patriarchs? 
(Schroeder accepts the biblical dating as literally accurate after the creation week, and so he 
believes that Methuselah really did live 969 years, due to slower metabolism in antediluvian 
times.) Why are Jewish audiences fascinated by a kind of argument that has previously been 
thought to be attractive only to fundamentalist Christians? According to the dominant modern 
theories, the book of Genesis was pieced together from a variety of legendary sources, all 
stemming from ancient peoples who were utterly ignorant of modern science. If such a book 
happened to get the age of the universe right, it would be a fluke. Any correspondence 
between the six days of Genesis and the scientifically determined age of the universe must 
therefore be a meaningless coincidence—unless the author of Genesis knew something 
modern science thinks he couldn’t have known. 


A mixed-up reviewer of The Science of God in the Washington Post wrote that "Schroeder is 
no fundamentalist," and that "unlike the current proponents of the ‘Bible Codes,’ Schroeder 
takes the text seriously as a text." Jeffrey Satinover’s Cracking the Bible Code tells a different 
story. Among the most distinguished scientific proponents of the Torah Codes, Satinover lists 
Gerald Schroeder, who "after publishing more than seventy scientific articles . . . left it all to 
come to Jerusalem where he lectures to people from all over the world about the interface of 


science and religion." Satinover also writes that a first-century Judean kabbalist named 
Nechunya asserted that the hidden teaching of Genesis is that the universe is "not a mere few 
thousand years old as the text seems to claim on the surface, but is 15.3 billion years old, the 
very age arrived at only recently" by science. Once you understand that Schroeder is a 
believer in the existence of hidden codes in the Torah, codes that (if genuine) reveal a 
supernatural intelligence, then you can understand why he thinks that reconciling Genesis 
with modern science is a worthy project. Schroeder and other speakers on this subject draw 
large audiences because many educated people have become convinced that the Codes are 
real, and this is an important cultural phenomenon. 


Rational discussion of the Torah Codes issue is impeded by the publicity given to a 
sensational book, The Bible Code, by Michael Drosnin, which was instantly repudiated by all 
the reputable mathematicians who deal with the subject. Journalists consigned the subject to 
the "sightings of Elvis" category, thus concealing the real debate from public awareness as 
effectively as the obsessive secrecy with which Newton concealed his alchemical researches. 
If you want to understand the real Torah Codes issue from the viewpoint of a fair-minded 
sympathizer, I recommend Jeffrey Satinover’s book and the review of it in this journal by 
William A. Dembski (August/September). If you want to read the negative case powerfully 
stated by a highly qualified (and Orthodox Jewish) critic, start with the web site of Cal Tech 
physics and math professor Barry Simon [http://www.wopr.com/biblecodes/TheCase.htm]. 
More books are anticipated, including one by Doron Witztum, the leading advocate of the 
Codes, and I am inclined to wait before coming to any opinion. P11 just provide here a brief 
description of the controversy, as the necessary background for explaining the Newtonian 
approach. 


The basic claim is that, if you take the Hebrew text of the Torah, running all the letters 
together and omitting the spaces, significant word patterns (such as names of persons, plants, 
and places) emerge at equidistant letter sequences (ELS). In other words, one finds the words 
and combinations by starting at some point and taking every sixth letter, or every tenth, or any 
other constant sequence, going either forward or backward. A great many of the resulting 
word patterns could be due to chance, but some examples appear to be intentional. A 
particularly simple and charming example comes from the opening passages of Leviticus, 
which describe the Aaronic priesthood. Surprisingly, there is no direct reference in the text to 
Aaron himself (AHRN in unvocalized Hebrew). The esteemed Israeli mathematician Eliyahu 
Rips checked the 716- letter passage by computer for appearances of AHRN at equidistant 
intervals, and found 25. Mathematical analysis predicted 8.3, and the odds against 25 
occurrences was calculated at 1 in about 2 million. (The math is undisputed, but critics say 
that the statistical effect vanishes when a somewhat longer passage is tested.) Any single 
example of this sort might be a fluke, but if there are many similar examples (and that of 
course is the claim) then chance at some point becomes untenable as an explanation. 


The above example illustrates what some call the “moderate” Torah Codes hypothesis. If the 
examples really are a deliberate coding, and not a product of chance or biased testing, then the 
Torah seems to have been written by an awe-inspiring (but not necessarily supernatural) 
intellect. This would be an immensely important discovery in itself, and would demolish the 
dominant theory that the Torah was patched together by many authors over a period of 
centuries. Of course, a basic premise of any Torah Codes hypothesis is that similar codes do 
not appear in other literary works, including other books of the Bible, when comparison tests 
are run. A Hebrew translation of Tolstoy’s War and Peace is the customary control text for 
testing the uniqueness of the Torah in this respect. 


There is also an "extravagant" Torah Codes hypothesis, illustrated by the "great sages" 
experiment that has been at the center of the Torah Codes controversy. Because an adequate 
description of the experiment would be distracting here, I refer readers to Satinover and the 
web pages for the specifics. For my present purpose it is enough to say that the Torah 
supposedly encodes not only information concerning matters which a human author of the 
Torah conceivably could have known, but also information about persons who lived centuries 
after the Torah was written—specifically famous persons of medieval and modern times, from 
Maimonides to Hitler. The extravagant hypothesis seems incredible, but it comes with an 
impressive show of meticulous verification from mathematicians and cryptologists and it has 
convinced some previously skeptical persons of high intelligence. For this reason the Codes 
are playing an important role in the rise of Orthodox fundamentalism in Israel, and have also 
attracted the attention of some Christians. 


I expect readers join me in regarding the whole subject with suspicion, because we have so 
often seen the credulous taken in by similar-sounding claims. We may even be suspicious on 
theological grounds, because the whole thing sounds too much like the very unbiblical 
process of fortune-telling. (I wish the moderate hypothesis, so intriguing in itself, could be 
evaluated independently of the sensationalism that is inherent in the extravagant hypothesis.) 
Our suspicions are not to the point, however, when the subject is how Isaac Newton would 
have looked at the matter. The Torah Codes hypothesis combines elements of conventional 
biblical prophecy and alchemy, and I have no doubt that Newton would have seen it as a 
possible avenue to the ultimate truths that he was seeking. He would not have rejected even 
the extravagant version out of hand, but would have labored to make it specific and testable. 
This is also what both the Torah Codes advocates and their skeptical adversaries have tried to 
do. 


How does one test whether the codes are genuine? I can best describe the basic principle by 
explaining how not to do it. If you take any large database and try out enough possibilities, 
you will eventually discover some amazing correlations. The inherent manipulability of 
statistical analysis is familiar to lawyers because of the "junk science" that is endemic in 
litigation. Exactly the same statistics can be used to prove that a drug either does or does not 
cause some disabling condition, and it is child’s play to make a case that any database of 
criminal sentencing decisions or hiring decisions embodies discrimination of some kind. All 
you have to do is try out enough combinations until you hit pay dirt, a practice that 
Statisticians call data-dredging or "cherry-picking." 


That is why it is critical to the credibility of the great sages experiment that the names of the 
sages and the accompanying details were selected on objective criteria from a standard Jewish 
encyclopedia, so that there was no opportunity for cherry-picking—if the experiment was 
done as advertised. Of course the skeptics suspect that the cherry-picking was done first, and 
then the encyclopedia may have been brought in as a post hoc justification for a combination 
that happened to work. (Some of the skeptics are reluctant to charge deliberate fraud, but it is 
hard to attack the methodology without suggesting that the advocates surreptitiously took 
advantage of "wiggle room" to pick the ripest cherries.) The skeptics have asserted that 
alternate spellings of the names could just as well have been used, in which case War and 
Peace would have fared better than the Torah. The proponents of the Codes respond that it is 
the skeptics who are doing the cherry-picking, and that’s where I’ll leave the matter for now. I 
wouldn’t look for either side to land a single knockout blow, but as the results of additional 
tests are published it will eventually become clear to unprejudiced observers that one side is 


finding its predictions confirmed and the other side is regularly taking evasive action to 
explain away the facts. 


From a Newtonian perspective the scientific enterprise is working exactly as it should. A 
frankly supernatural hypothesis is not being dismissed on a priori grounds (although some of 
the skeptics would plainly like to do just that if they could) but is being debated on scientific 
grounds in public territory. The rigorous statistical methodology which both sides profess to 
practice provides a valuable lesson in how to tell the difference between genuine scientific 
testing and the counterfeit version which looks only for confirming evidence to buttress a 
favored belief. And that brings me to evolution. 


The Darwinian theory starts with facts that everyone acknowledges, and then goes on to make 
a gigantic extrapolation that is highly controversial. Organisms vary, and variations that are 
genetic in origin may be inherited. Some variations make the organism either more or less fit 
to survive and reproduce. Since only those organisms that succeed in reproducing leave 
descendants, it is practically true by definition that favorable variations will tend to spread 
through the breeding population, and unfavorable variations will tend to disappear. This may 
be termed a process of "change in gene frequencies," and that is the most common textbook 
definition of "evolution." 


None of that is controversial, and none of it explains the interesting part of evolution, which is 
the part that tells us how we get all the varieties of plants and animals in the first place. Gene 
frequencies can and do vary in stable populations, and natural selection may simply be 
preventing change by weeding out the mutants. The standard Darwinian textbook claim, of 
course, is that the same process of constant variation that occurs in stable species sometimes 
results in the appearance of new species, and eventually in organisms that are as radically 
different as vertebrates and invertebrates, or even plants and animals. The grand theory is that 
all of evolution, from the first living molecule to human beings, is nothing more than the 
accumulation of small genetic variations over vast stretches of geological time. This is usually 
coupled in textbooks, however, with some vague qualification that "the details of the process 
are still being investigated," or even that "some scientists believe that other mechanisms are at 
work." Upon investigation, the "other mechanisms" turn out to be Darwinian after all (chance, 
punctuated equilibria) or else speculative (hopeful monsters, self-organizing systems). When 
the smoke has cleared, the standard neo-Darwinian model remains the only game in town. 


Dissatisfaction with Darwinism emerges because well-informed persons who are not blinded 
by prejudice realize that the extrapolation from observed microevolution to a complete history 
of life is unsupported by evidence, and that scientists tolerate it only because of the difficulty 
of coming up with an acceptable alternative. I won’t detail the argument here, since I have 
made it in four books (especially Darwin on Trial), but I'll just say that very few scientists, 
when pressed, will explicitly endorse the Darwinian extrapolation. They prefer to defend the 
vague proposition that "evolution has occurred," and to concede that there is little consensus 
on the precise mechanism. When evolution means only that variations happen, or that there is 
a pattern of relationship among living creatures (as there is among automobiles, symphonies, 
or judicial opinions), then this claim is uncontroversial because it is empty. It is as if Newton 
had announced that the explanation of gravity is "attraction." That’s not wrong; it’s just not 
very informative. 


Physicist Gerald Schroeder, geologist John Cafferky, and biochemist Michael Denton are all 
skeptical about Darwinism, but insist that "evolution has occurred." The authors come not 


only from different scientific disciplines, but have differing motivations. As we have seen, 
Schroeder is primarily interested in reconciling science and Genesis, although this program 
does not mean for him what it does for Protestant fundamentalists. Because the Six Days of 
quark confinement time equal fifteen billion years of earth time, and because Jewish scholars 
have never read the first chapters of Genesis literally, Schroeder can easily accept most of the 
standard evolutionary story, provided that it is directed by divine providence and ends with 
God putting the breath of life (ruach, in Hebrew) into man and making him a living soul 
(neshama). Cafferky is a Christian who as a geologist saw the absurdity of the standard 
chemical evolution scenarios, by which life is supposed to have emerged from a (nonexistent) 
prebiotic soup. One might say that he accepts the geology of evolution (i.e., the standard fossil 
history, which he relates skillfully) but not the Darwinian mechanism. The latter has always 
found its primary support in materialist philosophy and doesn’t fit the fossil evidence much 
better than it fits the religious view that God created man and endowed him with a soul. 


The biochemist Denton’s book is in some ways the most interesting, and in other ways the 
most baffling. Denton provides a wealth of information about just how marvelous the world 
is, and just how carefully each feature of it had to be "tuned" to make it possible for weird 
things like us to come into existence. Even a mundane substance like water has features that 
seem practically miraculous when you stop to think about it, and Denton rightly devotes a 
whole chapter to the astonishing properties of this "vital fluid." Denton thus carries forward 
into chemistry and biology an argument that has become almost standard in cosmology: the 
natural laws of the universe had to be so finely calibrated to make life possible that it is hard 
to avoid concluding that there is some purpose behind the whole show. At the present time 
biology is dominated by vehement materialists like Francis Crick, Richard Lewontin, Stephen 
Jay Gould, and Richard Dawkins, whereas cosmologists frequently sound like budding 
theologians. (One prominent mathematical physicist, Paul Davies, has even won the 
Templeton Prize for "progress in religion.") Perhaps the time will come when biologists will 
follow the physicists and abandon their love affair with strict materialism, but they will have 
to pay a heavy price. Biologists have long committed all their prestige to defending 
Darwinism, and they can’t defend the theory without the philosophy. 


The confusing part about Denton is his own philosophy. His subtitle says that the book is 
about "How the laws of biology reveal purpose in the universe." This implies that the laws are 
one thing, and the purpose behind them is something else. Intelligent agents have purposes, 
and to talk about the universe having a purpose is either to talk about God or to attribute God- 
like qualities to the universe itself. Yet Denton also insists with emphasis that "the cosmos is 

a seamless unity which can be comprehended ultimately in its entirety by human reason and 
in which all phenomena, including life and evolution and the origin of man, are ultimately 
explicable in terms of natural processes." Then whose purpose are we talking about, and does 
the purpose itself come about through natural processes? Furthermore, what empirical 
evidence is there that the laws of biology and physics are sufficient (as opposed to merely 
necessary) to produce life? Denton explains that he means to exclude a priori any possibility 
that God acted during the course of cosmic history, and hence to disavow special creation. 
This move is understandable for an author who is under suspicion and wants to persuade the 
scientific world to take his ideas seriously. (Denton’s first book, Evolution: A Theory in 

Crisis, was much more radically critical of evolutionary naturalism, and hence was dismissed 
by Darwinists as "creationist.") I am sympathetic with Denton’s problem, but I predict that the 
Darwinian materialists will be implacable. They will realize as I do that, once the existence of 
a purpose-giver external to the material world is admitted, it will not be so easy to confine 
such explanations by a priori stipulations. 


Evolutionary biology, whether practiced by strict materialists, theists, or Aristotelian 
teleologists, bears a striking resemblance to alchemy. Both disciplines involve 
transformations, and both have a certain scientific basis in that some transformations actually 
do occur—within limits. The genuine science becomes alchemy when ambitious investigators 
assume dogmatically that they can extrapolate from one kind of change to another, and 
imagine that they know how to transform lead into gold, lifeless chemicals into living 
organisms, and bacteria into human beings. I am sure Isaac Newton would tell us that the way 
to find out whether these claims are true is to make them specific, and hence testable, and then 
to see if they pass objective tests. I'll provide three examples, one from each author under 
review, to illustrate how this can be done. I need to emphasize that scientific testing cannot 
prove a negative, such as that "macroevolution does not occur," or that "there is no code of 
any kind concealed in the Torah." All that testing can do is to consider a specific prediction, 
and say whether it is confirmed or disconfirmed. 


1. Fossil Studies. Like many fossil experts, John Cafferky uses the extinct therapsids, or 
"mammal- like reptiles," as his prime example to prove that at least one macroevolutionary 
transition has occurred, although he also cites it as evidence against the Darwinian 
mechanism. Very briefly, mammals have three ear bones and reptiles have only one. The 
therapsid class contains species which seem intermediate between reptiles and mammals in 
this respect, with jaw bones in transition towards the ear. The claim is sometimes made that 
specific therapsids actually are ancestors of today’s mammals, and at other times in the more 
modest form that the therapsids illustrate certain characteristics that the true ancestors would 
be likely to have had. Cafferky says that "for those who want to dispute the ‘fact’ of evolution, 
this is the case to crack." 


What’s wrong with the proof? Well, it’s flagrant cherry-picking. The fossil record, like the 
Torah, is a database. If armies of Darwinists, convinced on a priori grounds that their theory is 
true, go through millions of fossils looking for confirming examples, they are bound to find 
something that looks like a possible transformation. This is not scientific testing, and the 
Torah Codes proponents would never dare to try to get away with anything so blatant. The 
way to test any hypothesis is to say in advance precisely what you expect to find, and then to 
examine without prejudice all the available data to see whether the prediction is generally 
confirmed. Because the fossil record is incomplete, greater weight should be given to areas 
where fossils are relatively plentiful (marine invertebrates) than to areas where fossils are 
relatively rare (land vertebrates, like the therapsids). Test any specific evolutionary theory in 
this manner, and you will come out with the conclusion that hard evidence of transformations 
at the higher levels of the taxonomic hierarchy (e.g., phyla, classes) is conspicuous by its 
absence. 


2. Embryology. Schroeder endorses a modified version of the "ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny" formula of Ernest Haeckel, Darwin’s unscrupulous German supporter, to illustrate 
how embryonic development resembles "evolution." Haeckel’s long-discredited notion 
survives in fragmented form, as in the common but false claim (repeated by Schroeder) that 
human embryos have gills. Schroeder also reproduces a set of drawings from the 

magazine Scientific American purporting to show that vertebrate embryos are similar at early 
stages of development, and develop the distinctive characteristics of their species in later 
stages. In fact the drawings are fakes, drawn by Haeckel to indicate what he thought the 
embryos ought to look like. The fraud has repeatedly been exposed, first during Haeckel’s 
lifetime and most recently by embryologists in 1997, but the drawings continue to be used in 
textbooks and in popular books on evolution. Photos of equivalent embryos actually show 


only a vague similarity, and in any case the different vertebrate embryos develop to this point 
of relative commonality by radically different methods. This unexpected variation in early 
embryonic states is entirely contrary to Darwinian predictions. I give this example not to 
embarrass Schroeder, who as a physicist reasonably assumed that he could trust the usual 
scientific sources, but to illustrate how the normal processes of scientific testing have been 
suspended in the field of evolution. This example involves more than just selective use of 
evidence; it involves the embracing by an entire scientific community of a fable, despite the 
continual availability of disconfirming evidence from experts. 


3. Molecular genetics. Michael Denton makes the standard assumption that DNA contains a 
blueprint or recipe that specifies every detail of embryonic development. In his own words, 
"From the initial fertilization of the egg cell every single one of the unimaginable infinity of 
biochemical and developmental events which shapes the growing mass of embryonic cells 
into a human form is under the control of the DNA master tape." Even though this "DNA is 
everything" thesis is very widely assumed, it is not supported by the experimental evidence 
reported in the scientific literature. Proteins encoded by DNA affect development, but the 
complete "program" is as yet undiscovered. Although DNA mutations can produce 
spectacular birth defects, this does not mean that they can reprogram the developmental 
process. The notion that we can reprogram the developmental process by DNA mutations is 
likewise questionable. For example, a PhD dissertation by Paul Nelson, to be published in late 
1998 by the University of Chicago’s distinguished "Evolutionary Monographs" series, 
explains in detail how all attempts to change the direction of embryonic development by 
inducing mutations have failed. This point is of central importance, because all existing 
macroevolutionary scenarios depend on the assumption that one can reprogram the DNA 
"recipe" by inducing mutations, and thus change the direction of development and produce a 
viable adult phenotype. If this assumption were restated as a testable hypothesis, and 
examined objectively, I see no reason to believe it would survive. 


The battle between science and sorcery that went on inside Isaac Newton’s mind remains a 
living issue today, but it has taken new forms. Scientific materialists think that "science" is 
identical with their philosophy, which is why they accept Darwinism uncritically and think 
that they can understand everything if they have a complete theory of particle physics. I stand 
with Newton as a proponent of metaphysical open-mindedness, and think that any theory can 
be scientific if it is stated precisely and tested empirically. The price of sticking to testability 
is high, however. It is that scientists have to admit to the public, and to themselves, that there 
are a lot of important questions they cannot answer for now, including the mystery of how 
complex organisms came into existence. 


I would not say that Newton was the last of the sorcerers. He went down some strange paths, 
but he tried to make his inquiries genuinely scientific. Some admirers have called Charles 
Darwin "the Newton of biology." It would be more appropriate to say that Darwin was the 
Sigmund Freud of biology, because like Freud he was a man with brilliant ideas and a 
persuasive manner who deliberately framed his theory so it could evade true empirical testing. 
His successors have followed his example. It is probably too much to hope that they will be 
the last of the alchemists. 
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BERKELEY, Calif. "The Washington Post is not one of my biggest fans, you know that." 
Hello? 


The Washington Post reporter has just walked out of a spray of Pacific-borne rain into the 
living room of a modest bungalow west of downtown. There's a shag rug, an inspirational 
painting or two and Phillip Johnson, dressed in tan slacks and a sweater and sitting on a 
couch. He pulls a dog-eared copy of a Post editorial out of his shirt pocket and reads aloud: 


"With their slick Web sites, pseudo-academic conferences and savvy public 
relations, the proponents of 'intelligent design’ -- a 'theory' that challenges the 
validity of Darwinian evolution -- are far more sophisticated than the 
creationists of yore. . .. They succeed by casting doubt on evolution." 


The 65-year-old Johnson swivels his formidable and balding head -- with that even more 
formidable brain inside -- and gazes over his reading glasses at the reporter (who doesn't labor 
for the people who write the editorials). 


"I suppose you think creation is all about unguided material processes, don't you? Well, I don't 
have the slightest trouble accepting microevolution as the cause behind the adaptation of the 
peppered moth and the growth of finches' beaks. But I don't see that evolutionists have any 
cause for jubilation there. 


"It doesn't tell you how the moths and birds and trees got there in the first place. The human 
body is packed with marvels, eyes and lungs and cells, and evolutionary gradualism can't 
account for that." 


He's not big on small talk, this professor emeritus at the University of California at Berkeley's 
law school. 


For centuries, scriptural literalists have insisted that God created Heaven and Earth in seven 
days, that the world is about 6,000 years old and fossils are figments of the paleontological 
imagination. Their grasp on popular opinion was strong, but they have suffered a half- 
century's worth of defeats in the courts and lampooning by the intelligentsia. 


Now comes Johnson, a devout Presbyterian and accomplished legal theorist, and he doesn't 
dance on the head of biblical pins. He agrees the world is billions of years old and that 
dinosaurs walked the earth. Evolution is the bridge he won't cross. This man, whose life has 
touched every station of the rationalist cross from Harvard to the University of Chicago to 
clerk at the Supreme Court, is the founding father of the "intelligent design"movement. 


Intelligent design holds that the machinery of life is so complex as to require the hand -- 
perhaps subtle, perhaps not -- of an intelligent creator. 


"Evolution is the most plausible explanation for life if you're using naturalistic terms, I'll 
agree with that." Johnson folds his hands over his belly, a professorial Buddha, as his words 
fly rat-a-tat-tat. 


"That's only," he continues, "because science puts forward evolution and says any other 
logical explanation is outside of reality." 


Johnson and his followers, microbiologists and geologists and philosophers, debate in the 
language of science rather than Scripture. They point to the complexity of the human cell, 
with its natural motors and miles of coding. They document the scant physical evidence for 
the large-scale mutations needed to make the long journey from primitive prokaryote to 
modern man. 


They've inspired a political movement -- at least 19 states are considering challenges to the 
teaching of Darwin's theory of evolution. 


None of which amuses evolutionary biologists, for whom intelligent-design theory inhabits 
the remotest exurb of polite scientific discourse. Darwin's theory is a durable handiwork. It 
explains the proliferation of species and the interaction of DNA and RNA, not to mention the 
evolution of humankind. 


The evidence, they insist, is all around: 


Fruit flies branch into new species; bacteria mutate and develop resistance to antibiotics; 
studies of the mouse genome reveal that 99 percent of its 30,000 genes have counterparts in 
humans. There are fossilized remains of a dinosaur "bird," and DNA tests suggest that whales 
descended from ancient hippos and antelopes. 


Does it make any more sense to challenge Darwin than to contest Newton's theory of gravity? 
You haven't seen Phillip Johnson floating into the stratosphere recently, have you? 


William Provine, a prominent evolutionary biology professor at Cornell University, enjoys the 
law professor's company and has invited Johnson to his classroom. The men love the 
rhetorical thrust and parry and often share beers afterward. Provine, an atheist, also dismisses 
his friend as a Christian creationist and intelligent design as discredited science. 


As for the aspects of evolution that baffle scientists? 


"Phillip is absolutely right that the evidence for the big transformations in evolution are not 
there in the fossil record -- it's always good to point this out," Provine says. "It's difficult to 
explore a billion-year-old fossil record. Be patient!" 


Provine's faith, if one may call it that, rests on Darwinism, which he describes as the greatest 
engine of atheism devised by man. The English scientist's insights registered as a powerful 
blow -- perhaps the decisive one -- in the long run of battles, from Copernicus to Descartes, 
that removed God from the center of the Western world. 


At which point a cautionary flag should be waved. 


Scientists tend to be a secular lot. But science and religion are not invariable antagonists. 
More than a few theoretical physicists and astronomers note that their research into the 
cosmos deposits them at God's doorstep. And evolution's path remains littered with mysteries. 


Is it irrational to inquire if intelligent life is seeded withinevitabilities? 


"Give Johnson and the intelligent-design movement their due -- they are asking terribly 
important questions," says Stuart A. Kauffman, director of the Institute for Biocomplexity at 
the University of Calgary. "To question whether patterns and complexity, at the level of the 
cell or the universe, bespeak intelligent design is not stupid in the least. 


"I simply believe they've come up with the wrong answers." 
Faith From Doubt 


Johnson's early life was, by his own accounting, a rationalist lad's progress. He grew up 
in Aurora, Ill., a cocky kid so razor sharp that after his junior year in high school he packed 
off to Harvard. "I attended church in high school, but it was just part of the culture, like the 
Boy Scouts," he says. "We'd drop my father off at the golf course on the way to church." 


He finished Harvard and then law school at the University of Chicago, where he graduated 
first in his class. He dabbled in Christian philosophy, read some C.S. Lewis. "I found it mind- 
stretching but I remember thinking: It's a real shame it's not true." Johnson became a clerk to 
Chief Justice Earl Warren at the Supreme Court. In 1967, with a wife and two young children, 


he went west to Berkeley, where he would gain international renown as a teacher of criminal 
law and legal theory. 


His life was marching to an up-tempo beat. 


"I wasn't working very hard intellectually. My motives were shallow," Johnson says. "I was a 
typical half-educated careerist intellectual with conventional liberal politics." 


Johnson possesses a tenured professor's inability to hold his tongue, whether assaying a 
reporter's dumb question or his own life's arc. In the 1970s, Berkeley was roiling. Johnson 
opposed the Vietnam War but grew disillusioned and turned right. His wife, an artist, found 
feminism and wandered another way. Their marriage swept away like flotsam. 


"I had been very happy for a long time," he says. "I was shaken to my core." 


Johnson's daughter, Emily, remains close with each parent. She recalls a time of upendings. 
"Men of my father's generation really expected that if they did their job, and provided, how 
could their marriage fall apart?" she says. "They didn't know what to make of the new 
questions and new demands." 


The night his wife decided to leave in 1977, Johnson attended a church supper with Emily, 
who was 11. The pastor spoke passionately of Christ and the Gospels. The professor doesn't 
remember a Lord-sundered-the-heavens moment; he wasn't rending his tweed jacket. 


He just heard the words, perhaps for the first time in his life. "I wasn't convinced," Johnson 
says, "but I said to myself: 'The minister's presenting me with a real option.' " 


Johnson drove home that night and pulled out his books of law and philosophy. If this was to 
be his epiphany, he would experience it with his rationalist lights on. 


"I was concerned that I could be just throwing my brain away," he says. "I needed to know if I 
was adopting a myth to satisfy my personal hunger." 

He was nudged along by his interest in "critical legal studies," a left-wing movement that 
holds that the law is prejudice masquerading as objective truth. Asked to contribute a 
conservative critique for the Stanford Law Review, Johnson embraced the movement -- sort 
of. 


"I disliked intensely their infantile politics," he says. "But their critique of liberal rationalism 
and the sham neutrality of rationalism helped me become a Christian. I became the entire 
right wing of critical legal studies." 


In time, he converted and married his present wife, Kathie -- who also was an adult convert. 
They met at the First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, which was, like most everything in 
that town, a very liberal institution. "We have never felt," Johnson says, "a need to be around 
only people who agree with us." 


London Calling 


All of which laid the groundwork for Johnson's sabbatical in 1987. He traveled 
to London nagged by the sense that his intellectual gifts had been put to mediocre ends. One 
day while browsing in a bookstore, Johnson picked up a copy of "The Blind Watchmaker" by 
the evolutionary biologist Richard Dawkins. Dawkins argued that life was governed by blind 
physics, that free will was illusion, that religion was a virus. 


Johnson devoured dozens more evolutionary texts. He found extraordinary minds and 
polemics, but the evidence didn't much impress him. 


"I was struck by the breadth of Darwin's claims as opposed to how scanty were the observable 
changes." He peers at you with that unwavering gaze. "I said to my wife that I shouldn't take 
this up. I will be ridiculed and it will consume my life. 


"Of course, it was irresistible." 


This was more than a middle-age exercise in mental gymnastics. Johnson discerned in 
Darwinism a profound challenge to the faith he had embraced so passionately. 


"I realized," he says, "that if the pure Darwinist account was accurate and life is all about an 
undirected material process, then Christian metaphysics and religious belief are fantasy. Here 
was a chance to make a great contribution." 


The image remains a tad incongruous, this tweedy law professor from Berkeley with the hair 
combed carefully to the side of his pink forehead, making the rounds of London's scientific 
conferences, ambling up to prominent biologists and paleontologists and peppering them with 
questions. He was not impolite, just persistent. "Sometimes they pinned my ears back," 
Johnson recalls. "Sometimes I made friends." 


Stephen C. Meyer, then a young graduate student studying the philosophy of science 
at Cambridge, got word of this "law professor who was getting some odd ideas about 
evolution." Meyer, who harbored his own doubts, walked to a tavern with Johnson and they 
talked for hours. 


"Phillip understood that the language of science cut off choices: Evolution had to be an 
undirected process or it wasn't science," says Meyer, who today directs an intelligent-design 
think tank affiliated with the Seattle-based Discovery Institute. "He knew the rhetorical tricks. 


"By the end of that day I knew we could challenge Darwin." 

Roll Over, Darwin 

So what does that mean, "to challenge Charles Darwin"? 

Darwin wrote The Origin of Species in 1859. In the broadest terms, Darwin had three insights: 
Evolution is responsible for the vast profusion of life, as all living organisms descend from 
common ancestors. Species are not immutable -- new species appear gradually through micro- 


mutations known as speciation. Natural selection guides all of this, acting as nature's drill 
sergeant, culling the flawed genes. 


It sounds so tidy. But evolutionary theory -- like most scientific theories -- trails behind it no 
small number of unanswered questions, lacunae and mysteries. 


Darwin, for instance, noted that different species tend to have similar body features, and 
attributed this "convergence" to a common ancestor. But that often isn't the case. The complex 
eye of a squid and a human are nearly identical yet lack a common genetic inheritance. The 
renowned biologist Simon Conway Morris has found many such examples in nature and 
proposed that it's "near inevitable" that species converge toward an intelligent "solution" to 
life. 


Morris's theory treads a touch too close to Heaven for many biologists. 


Then there's the inconvenient fact that most species evolve little during the span of their 
existence, which leaves the mystery of how to account for evolutionary leaps. The late 
biologist Stephen Jay Gould speculated that species become isolated and mutate in 
revolutionary transitions of a few thousand years. That remains a controversial explanation. 


"Some biologists still argue that you can get to high evolutionary forms purely through natural 
selection," says Theodore Roszak, a noted historian of science. "That involves more faith in 
chance than religious people have in the Bible." 


Darwinian theory also presupposes an "inconceivably great" number of links between living 
and extinct species. But paleontologists have discovered only a relative handful of such 
fossils. And scientists still puzzle at the great explosion of life known as the "Cambrian 
explosion," when thousands of multicellular animals appeared over 10 or 20 million years (a 
blink of the eye in evolutionary terms). 


Johnson composed a sort of prosecutor's brief. Natural selection? It strengthens existing 
species, but there's "no persuasive reason for believing that natural selection can produce new 
species and organs." Mutations as a driver of new species? Much too slow to account for 
grand changes. 


By the end of his 1991 book, "Darwin on Trial," Johnson was convinced that he had peppered 
Darwinian theory with intellectual buckshot. So he posed the question: Why won't science 
consider that an intelligent hand operates alongside chance and physical law? 


Let it be said that Johnson's book did not change the world. The scientific reviews weren't so 
hot and a few law school colleagues looked at him as if he had lost half a brain lobe. But 
Meyer, director of the Center for Science & Culture, remembers reading it and feeling a sense 
of relief. 


"A lot of creationists are unctuous and earnest and begging for a place at the scientific table," 
says Meyer. "Not Phil. He was a star academic, he conceded nothing, and he's got rhino hide 
for skin." 


The building blocks of the intelligent-design movement slowly took form. A few like-minded 
souls in academia e-mailed Johnson. He called back, connected one with the other, and often 
traveled to meet them. 


"I found a lot of people ready to challenge the culturally dominant orthodoxy, but they didn't 
know how," Johnson recalls. "They thought if they just dutifully presented evidence, the 
Darwinists might listen. I said we have to think more strategically. 


"I evolved -- if I may use that word -- as a leader of that group." 


After all those years in Berkeley lecture halls, he had a thespian's feel for a crowd. Once he 
debated the famed biologist Gould. Gould was learned and merciless, but most critics say 
Johnson held his own. "It was like playing Jack Nicklaus and losing in a playoff," Johnson 
says. 


As Johnson explained to Touchstone magazine, a Christian journal: "I do not want my 
audience to go away thinking: 'That's one clever lawyer who can make you look like a fool. . . 
. I want them to go home saying . . . There's more to intelligent design than I thought.'" 


Counterattack 
You want to talk Cambrian explosion? Fine. But how about a little perspective? 


"We have to acknowledge the reality that it took place more than 500 million years ago," says 
Kenneth Miller, a Brown University microbiologist and author of "Finding Darwin's God," 
arguing that theism is not at odds with evolutionary theory. "It's not as if there was some sort 
of instantaneous injection of complexity into an ordered world." 


Miller pauses a moment. 


"Look, I can admit that fossils might be the result of a super-intelligent or supernatural form -- 
I'm a Red Sox fan. But it's surely not very likely." 


Johnson finds precious few fans in the scientific establishment, particularly among biologists. 
They see conservative money spent on academic conferences and publicity and public 
debates. Johnson thrives, they say, by the law professor's tactic of attacking soft targets and 
then raising his hands in victory. 


The best scientific theories, scientists say, offer overarching explanations for natural 
phenomena even while acknowledging that many details remain to be worked out. If Einstein 
supplants Newton, that's the joy of science. 


"Anytime the intelligent-designers find a mystery that scientists can't yet explain, they shout: 
'See!? See!?' " says Provine, the Cornell biologist. "I like having Phil come to Cornell to 
debate. He turns a lot of my students into evolutionists." 


Maybe mysteries aren't so mysterious. Intelligent life, Provine says, is understandable as 
adaptations accrued over hundreds of millions of years. And the cell falls short of miraculous. 


"A lot of the DNA in there is not needed -- it's junk," says Phillip Kitcher, 
the Columbia University philosopher of science. "If it's intelligently designed, then God needs 
to go back to school." 


Harvard professor Owen Gingerich has studied the cosmos as senior astronomer emeritus at 
the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory and is a devout Christian. He enjoys talking to 
Johnson and doesn't care for the insistent secularism of many Darwinists. But he doesn't buy 
intelligent design's utility as a scientific theory, not least because he sees no way to test its 
ideas. 


"Johnson tends to avoid questions he doesn't want to answer -- such as what accounts for 
mankind if not evolution?" Gingerich says. "If he says that the first man literally came out of 
the mud like Minerva from the brow of Zeus, he knows he would be ridiculed. 


"Looking for God's direct hand is a very fuzzy business." 
God's Fingerprints 
So what of God? 


Isn't there, Johnson is asked, a risk inherent in trying to toss out Darwin and discern God's 
footprints? Why would He use his hand to create the tyrannosaurus and the Cro-Magnon only 
to discard them in great extinctions? What of gamma blasts and dead stars, and the cold maw 
of the universe? 


If science proves that the wonders of the cell and the machinery of the eye are the result of a 
material process, what becomes of faith? 


Johnson listens and folds his hands in his lap and remains silent. He's had two strokes, the 
latter a few months back. His mind remains a fine instrument, the levers and wheels spinning 
sure as ever. But putting thoughts into words can be laborious. He shakes his head and 
dislodges a stream. 


"One answer is that it's hard to evaluate unless you know what the Designer was trying to 
create," he says. "I suppose the Creator could have made it so that we would live forever and 
be bulletproof. Flawless design may not be his point." 


Many in the intelligent-design movement shy from overt talk of religion, wary of handing a 
rhetorical gun to their critics. God, Gaea or super-intelligent alien: They do not presume to 
pierce the veil of the Designer. 


Johnson pays no heed to these worries. Darwinists and Christians alike, he says, "start from 
faith, just as every house has a foundation." His friend Provine, Johnson says, has found faith 
in materialistic atheism. Johnson has found Christ. 


Johnson, who is already back on the lecture trail, is not content with a Creator so deferential 
to natural processes as to fade into the cosmic woodwork. Johnson is convinced, intellectually 
and emotionally, that His hands have shaped human life -- and the evidence likely is there if 
only science will look for it. 


Johnson works his way to his feet and walks slowly to his living room window. The lemon 
trees are in bloom. Mist rises off the sidewalk. "I think it's very possible that God left some 
fingerprints on the evidence," 


Johnson says, his words rattling out now. "Once you open science to that possibility, we're 
poised for a metaphysical reversal." 


He smiles and catches himself. "I'm content just to open science up to an intellectual world 
that's been closed to it for two centuries." 
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Interview with Christian Book Distributors, Inc. 


Email interview conducted the week of August 14, 2000 


With Phillip Johnson 


CB: How would you describe the main purpose of The Wedge of Truth in comparison to 
your other books? 
Johnson: Each of my books builds upon the logic that was erected in my previous ones. My 
prior books argued that the real discoveries of science -- as opposed to the materialist 
philosophy that has been imposed upon science - point straight towards the reality of 
intelligent causes in biology. When you realize that fact, then you are ready to recognize that 
there are two definitions of "science" in our culture. One definition says that scientists follow 
the evidence regardless of the philosophy; the other says that scientists must follow the 
(materialist) philosophy regardless of the evidence. The "Wedge of Truth" is driven between 
those two definitions, and enables people to recognize that "In the beginning was the Word" is 
as true scientifically as it is in every other respect. From that starting point, I go on to discuss 
the major scientific and cultural questions that ought to be on the table for discussion. The 
Wedge of Truth is most like my previous book Reason in the Balance - but written with the 
advantage of 5 more years of reading and discussion. 


In the June 1992 edition of Scientific American, Stephen Jay Gould attacked your 
book Darwin on Trial (as well as you personally) by saying that a lawyer, "cannot simply 
trot out some applicable criteria from his own world and falsely condemn us from a 
mixture of ignorance and inappropriateness." How would you respond and how do you 
feel The Wedge of Truth addresses this, and similar criticisms? 
Biologists deserve respect when they tell us what they know as biologists. But when 
biologists presume to tell us what philosophical concepts we must accept, they have stepped 
far outside of their legitimate expert role. At that point outside critics must step in to separate 
the genuine biology from the philosophical prejudice. What Stephen Jay Gould describes as 
criteria from the legal world are actually fundamental logical principles that must be applied 
in all fields of study, including evolutionary science. 


Many scientists, Christian and otherwise, argue that evolution could simply be the way 
God chose to create the world. How do you respond? 
God could create however he wished to create. But the modern, neo-Darwinistic theory of 
evolution says that God was limited by naturalistic philosophy, and would not dare to do 
anything that our current rules of science do not permit. The absence of God is a necessary 
presupposition of Darwinism. If we assume that God was always there, ready and willing to 


create, then we would never entertain such an absurd idea as that the peppered-moth 
experiment tells us something significant about how God actually did create. 


What is the hardest thing about being Phillip Johnson? 
Living up to the expectations of my dear friends and supporters. The more you accomplish, 
the more is expected from you. But I enjoy the struggle immensely, and thank God that I was 
given this calling. 


Why do you think the general public is so willing to believe anything that the "scientific 
elite" says? Is it because they are so impressed with the mystery that enshrouds the 
halls of academia or is there a deeper issue at work? 
There is a deeper issue, and I explain it in The Wedge of Truth. The sad story is that denying 
the true God is often the starting point for human wisdom. We do not wish to honor the true 
God, and so we turn from the creator to created things, including idols of the mind like the 
theory of evolution. Of course secular universities are tempted that way, but the sad thing is 
that similar inclinations are widespread in the Christian academic world, and in the 
bureaucracies of the mainstream denominations. 


How did you enter this debate in the first place? 
As an adult convert to Christ, already an established professor at Berkeley, I knew that most 
intellectuals are either agnostic or very liberal in religion. They assume that a Christian (in 
the traditional sense) must be somebody who has thrown his brains out the window for some 
emotional reason. The primary reason they are so confident in that judgment is that they 
believe science has demonstrated that an unguided natural process is our true creator. When I 
was on sabbatical leave in London in 1988, I had time to read the literature of Darwinism and 
discovered that the theory is founded upon the very same naturalistic assumptions which it 
supposedly validates. I also discovered that the literature of evolutionary science is replete 
with circular reasoning, hidden assumptions, wild extrapolations, and biased treatment of 
evidence. I realized that I was dealing not with a true scientific theory but with a creation 
myth backed by pseudoscience. I wanted to tell the world what I had learned - and so I 
wrote Darwin on Trial and have gone on from there. 


What are some of the major issues at stake in the debate over naturalism? 
The most important question is whether God is real or imaginary. Did God create man or did 
man create God? The latter is the teaching of evolutionary naturalism, and even many 
Christian thinkers tacitly assume that position. In Chapter Four of The Wedge of Truth I ask 
whether theology has any access to knowledge - as opposed to being mere subjective belief. 
These are some of the most important intellectual questions of our time, and also of all other 
times. 


Is debate even being allowed? If so, in what format and how is it being received? 
There is fierce resistance. For example, we had a conference at Baylor University in April 
2000 to discuss whether the evidence of nature points towards or away from the need for a 
supernatural creator. It was probably the most distinguished conference in Baylor history, 
with two Nobel Prize winners and many of the country's most distinguished professors in 
science, philosophy, and history. The conference so frightened the Baylor faculty that they 
demanded that the sponsoring Institute be shut down at once to make sure that nothing of that 
kind ever happened again! Baylor is a Baptist University, by the way, that advertises itself to 
prospective students as providing a Christian education. On the issue of naturalism the 
university world is totally closed-minded and fearful. The nominally Christian institutions are 


particularly fearful because they are understandably worried that they will be accused of 
betraying their heritage and advertising themselves falsely. But the truth will eventually wear 
them down. 


What has been the response of the Christian community to your work? The secular 
community? 

I am extremely controversial (or even dismissed out of hand) in the Christian academic 
community, and in the moderate-to-liberal mainstream denominations like the PC-USA (to 
which I belong). I draw huge audiences at conservative churches and seminaries, and also at 
secular universities. Students are fascinated by the topic of origins, and want to hear 
something more substantial than the propaganda they get in their classes. The most peculiar 
reaction is the hostility which I encounter from many professors at Christian colleges and 
seminaries. You would be amazed if I gave a list of the evangelical institutions that don't 
want me on campus! This is not because I am unpopular there, but because my message is 
too well received for the comfort level of certain influential professors. I am raising a 
question that the accommodationist professors had hoped would be buried forever, and they 
are extremely embarrassed when students start asking them the tough questions about 
evolution and naturalism. But everyone who steps out on behalf of the truth encounters bitter 
opposition like that, in the church as well as in the secular world. 


Richard Dawkins is quoted as saying that science is not a religion because it, "is free 
from the main vice of religion, which is faith." How would you respond to this? How do 
you believe The Wedge of Truth will equip Christians to respond to statements like this? 
Dawkins has faith in metaphysical materialism. Absent that faith, it would be obvious to him 
(as it is to me) that the Darwinian "blind watchmaker" mechanism has no creative power. 

Everybody starts from faith, just as every house has a foundation. The question is not 
whether you will build upon a foundation, but whether you will build upon a foundation of 
rock or upon a foundation of sand. 


If someone were interested in entering the discussion about naturalism / Darwinism, 
besides The Wedge of Truth, what books would you recommend they read? 


e Michael Behe, Darwin's Black Box 


e William Dembski, Intelligent Design, The Bridge Between Science and Theology 


e Jonathan Wells, [cons of Evolution 
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Johnson Challenges Advocates of Evolution 
Insight on the News, October 25,1999 


by Stephen Goode 
Reprinted with permission of Insight 


Law professor Phillip Johnson is a legal philosopher whose books on Darwinian speculation 
have shaken the liberal establishment and embarrassed doctrinaire naturalism. 


On a Sunday evening in September, more than 700 people poured into the Capitol Hill Baptist 
Church in Washington to hear Phillip Johnson challenge the Darwinian orthodoxy that 
dominates thinking in the world of science. The speaker is a professor of law at the University 
of California at Berkeley, but what brought the crowd to church that night--Johnson regularly 
attracts such attention--wasn't his legal expertise but the series of books he's published since 
1991's Darwin on Trial attacking evolutionary theory. 


Johnson accepts microevolution, the changes that take place in living organisms that make 
possible horse breeding or that cause bacteria to become resistant to antibiotics. But he calls 
macroevolution--the notion that species change over time to become other species (that 
reptiles developed feathers, becoming birds, for example)--pure speculation on the part of 
scientists. 


What disturbs Johnson most deeply about current evolutionary theory is that it assumes God 
isn't necessary to explain existence and that nature alone is sufficient to explain how we (and 
the universe) came into being. This "naturalistic" approach to scientific knowledge Johnson 
deems intellectually dishonest because it begins by saying only nature itself can produce 
natural things and only after it asserts that proposition does it add: Therefore, God isn't 
necessary to explain how things came into being. Insight sat down with Johnson the morning 
after his Washington talk. 


Insight: You became seriously interested in Darwinism on a 1987-88 sabbatical in London? 


Phillip Johnson: I was generally aware of evolutionary science and curious about it. It just so 
happened that on the way from the bus stop to my office at University College in London was 
a scientific bookstore, and in the window was prominent British Darwinist Richard Dawkins' 
book The Blind Watchmaker. It was new at the time, and I gradually picked up one book and 
then another about evolution. 


I became fascinated with the whole subject. I saw that it purports to be a scientific theory. It is 
that, but it's also something that is broader. Evolution is a creation story and as a creation 
story, it's the main prop of the materialist explanation for our existence. It gives the biological 
history on how you get life, the part that materialists found unsolvable before Darwin. 


So Darwin came along and gave this creation story with all of these interesting consequences. 
Before Darwin, for instance, there were atheists. They were a marginalized group. After the 
triumph of Darwinism, you have the invention of the word "agnostic" by Darwin's disciple 
T.H. Huxley, who described the agnostic view as one that says you can get knowledge from 
science, but you can't get knowledge of God that way, so God is something we inherently can 
know nothing about so there's no point in talking about the poor fellow. 


Agnosticism is a more effective dismissal of God than atheism. The atheist raises the issue by 
saying that God does not exist. But the agnostic very simply has nothing to say on the subject, 
so you don't discuss it. 


If you have a biblical creation story, then getting the right relationship with God and getting to 
heaven are the most important things. If you throw that overboard and you have a naturalistic 


creation story, those things become unimportant and what becomes important is how we apply 
scientific knowledge to make a heaven here on earth. That's a dream of various kinds of 
reform programs--socialism, for example. 


Insight: How did you, a professor of criminal law, master the science necessary to debate the 
Darwinists? 


PJ: Naturally, I get asked all the time, "How can you do this when you're not a scientist?" The 
answer is that it is not mainly about science. It is about a certain way of thinking. 


The science part of it is easy to learn. It's very repetitive. All the books cite the same 
examples: the fossil examples, the genetic examples and so on. A relative handful of them is 
used over and over. So a Darwinist will look at the evidence of finchbeak variation--the beaks 
of finches on the Galapagos Islands have been found to vary in average size between periods 
of drought and periods of plenty--and say, "This shows Darwinian natural selection affecting a 
species. Doesn't that mean that given enough time and the right circumstances a species can 
evolve into another species?" 


But the theist will step back and say, "All I see in the variation of finch beaks is a trivial 
variation within one type of bird and can find no creative power there at work at all. You don't 
give me any reason to think that variation can create a new species, that you don't have a need 
for a preexisting supernatural power to do the creating." 


So my point is that what carries the whole project is not the scientific evidence. What carries 
the whole project is the philosophy of naturalism which says that nature had to have the 
resources to do its own creating, and the only question that we plausibly can ask is, "What is 
the specific path that nature took to be able to do its own creating?" If that really is the only 
question, then the Darwinian answer or the neoDarwinian synthesis of today is the only 
plausible answer. 


Insight: So they've predetermined the answer by excluding God from the question and 
requiring an answer that is entirely naturalistic. 


PJ: So long as there is only the one question on the table, "How does nature do it all alone?," 
the neoDarwinian answer stands, no matter how much refutation it encounters, because any 
alternative would have to be fundamentally different and would have to involve a creator or a 
preexisting intelligence, a life force, something that is involved, a directing intelligence, 
which would be by definition supernatural and hence unacceptable to the world of scientific 
naturalism. 


So there you have the standoff. To the scientists the unbelievers in Darwinism and evolution 
are irrational because they're asking the wrong question: They're not asking, "How does 
nature do it alone?" But this question is incredible to people who reject the naturalistic 
premise and who find limiting ourselves just to that question unsatisfactory. 


Insight: What do you regard as the strongest argument of Darwinism? 
PJ: Their strongest argument isn't really an argument in the strictest sense. It's authority. 


These are all the people our culture regards as wise. They're the scientists and engineers we 
rely upon to make sure our airplanes don't crash and to see that our diseases are cured. 


So how could they be wrong about something so fundamental? Naturalism is identified with 
the scientific culture and forms its basis. It's assumed that it's because of their naturalistic 
assumptions that these wizards are able to work their wizardry. So to undermine their 
naturalistic assumptions is to try to undermine all science, and all science can't be wrong 
because it has achieved such wonders. 


Insight: How strong is their authority? 


PJ: It doesn't really bother me because I know what's wrong with it. What's wrong with it is 
that the wonders of scientific technology do not come out of naturalism at all. They come out 
of the metaphysical assumption that nature is rational, that it is something that can be 
understood by the human mind. It comes out of the assumption that God created nature and 
created our minds in his own image, the assumption that we can understand the nature that 
God created because God created it and created how it works. 


So you can be an electrical engineer, an aeronautical engineer, a particle physicist, a quantum 
chemist--you name it--without making any naturalistic assumptions. 


Insight: Early science assumed that the world had been designed rationally in a way man 
could comprehend because it had been created by a God who also had created us? 


PJ: Of course science historically grew out of a Christian theistic environment. Science was 
not invented by pagans or pantheists or anything like that. It grew out of an environment in 
which the world was understood as regular and comprehensible because it was the product of 
a mind. 


It is extraordinarily paradoxical to say, as mainstream scientists do say today, that the world 
can only be rationally comprehensible if it were made by an irrational force, but that if it were 
made by a rational mind it would be incomprehensible. 


But that actually is what they are saying and it is an absurdity, in my view. In my view, 
effective science rose out of what effectively are theist premises: God made the world and 
made our minds so that we can understand the world He made. Our understanding often is 
dim or distorted. We see through a glass darkly because we're not as God meant us to be. 


Insight: Your conversion to Christianity came in your midthirties? 


PJ: I often say I was raised as a nominal Christian and I graduated from being a nominal 
Christian to being a nominal agnostic, which is to say that I don't believe I had any absolutely 
firm convictions. 


I grew up in the late 1940s and 1950s when religion and churchgoing were part of the 
American way of life. I went away to Harvard University very young, right after my 17th 
birthday, and I went away with the attitude: I'm going into the real world now, and I'll adopt 
the thinking of Harvard professors and other leading intellectuals of the culture. 


I saw that as my path to worldly success, which is the only kind of success I had any 
knowledge of or interest in, and I did pretty well in the academic world. I was graduated at the 
top of my class in the University of Chicago Law School. I was law clerk to Chief Justice Earl 


Warren; then I got a professorship at Berkeley, which is extremely attractive in terms of the 
quality of the university and the quality of the lifestyle of Northern California. 


I was married. I had kids, and I thought: "I've got it made; all I have to do is build on this." 
But, as time went on, I became eventually quite disillusioned in the kind and quality of 
thinking that was going on in academic life. It seems to me that basically academic life is the 
business of showing that you're more intelligent than other people by publishing papers hardly 
anybody reads. 


It seemed to me I had a genuine talent but I had wasted it. Then I went through a divorce, a 
period of single-parenting, and these experiences combined to convince me to a large extent, 
at least that people like me were not superior because of our higher rank in the intellectual 
hierarchy. I began to think this Christian Gospel could be true for me, which is something that 
before that time I had been unable or unwilling to consider. 


Insight: You have lived in two very different worlds, that of the highly esteemed university 
and that of a committed Christian. 


PJ: There's a great cultural divide here. It is the cultural arrogance of intellectuals that I think 
is one of their big problems. And it's always the case with the Christian Gospel that it is more 
attractive to people on the bottom of the ladder than to people on the top of the ladder. Paul 
says in First Corinthians, "Not many of you are wealthy, not many of you are of high rank, 
not many of you are wise as the world counts wisdom." 


That's always been true about Christianity, and that's why the Gospel is often denigrated as 
slave religion. There's an element of truth in that. It's the slaves who really see this reality, so 
it is nothing peculiar to me that a person who is intellectually gifted and well rewarded for it 
would think more highly of himself than he ought to. 


The experience of having marriage and family life crash under me, and of achieving a certain 
amount of academic success and seeing the meaninglessness of it, made me listen and give 
myself to Christ at the advanced age of 38. And that aroused a particular level of intellectual 
interest in the question of why the intellectual world is so dominated by naturalistic and 
agnostic thinking. 


Insight: Why is the intellectual world so attracted to naturalism and agnosticism? 


PJ: It follows along on my own experience of the intellectual arrogance that comes naturally 
to an academic winner, an academic goldmedal winner such as myself. Scientific naturalism 
is a thing that's attractive to that sort of people because it says that the secular intellectuals are 
the people to whom the world should look for all wisdom. 


The secular intellectuals become the priesthood. Their cultural story dominates. It feeds their 
sense that they have a wisdom the masses don't have. Naturalism is their vehicle to replace the 
religious clergy with the scientific and intellectual professionals, the priesthood being the 
people who tell a society its creation story, and in this case the creation story being the 
naturalistic one. 


Insight: So challenging the evidence for Darwinian evolution isn't merely an intellectual 
challenge, it's attacking the scientific and intellectual elite on the very points they believe 


distinguish them from the average man, their superior knowledge about how the world works, 
their superior wisdom? 


PJ: Sometimes I put that point this way. Suppose you really want to be dogmatic. You lay 
down the law with no back talk allowed. Well, if you're a Christian fundamentalist, there's an 
inherent limitation on your ability to be dogmatic: You might be able to do that with your own 
flock, but of course they listen to the radio, they watch television and those outside authorities 
creep into your world, and they have to be taken into consideration because they, too, are 
governing authorities. This is a check on any desire to be dogmatic that you might have. 


But if you're a member of the scientific elite, you can go much further. You can indulge your 
passion for dogmatism much more completely because you never meet anyone who thinks 
differently from you that you have to take seriously. 


So, honestly, if you want to see real dogmatism unrestrained, you must go to the higher 
reaches of the academic world and the scientific profession because the natural checks on 
dogmatism aren't there. Now, you're aware that out there in the culture there are people who 
are thinking differently than you, but they're not authority figures, they don't have any 
authority over you, so you don't have to take them seriously if you're in the higher reaches of 
the academic world and the scientific profession. 


CURRENTLY: Professor of law, University of California at Berkeley; author of books 
challenging Darwinian evolution and naturalistic philosophy. 

BORN: June 18, 1940; Aurora, Ill. 

FAMILY: Wife, Kathie; three children. Member, First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, Calif. 
EDUCATION: B.A. in English, Harvard University; J.D., University of Chicago. 

BOOKS: Darwin on Trial (1991); Darwinism: Science or Philosophy? (1994); Reason in the 
Balance: The Case Against Naturalism in Science, Law, and Education (1995); Defeating 
Darwinism by Opening Minds (1997) and many works on criminal law. 

FAVORITE READING: Currently, the novels of Anthony Trollope. "I think if young people 
read a lot of him while they were growing up, they would get a superb grounding in moral 
reality, and Trollope's very witty, too." 
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Communiqué Interview: Phillip E. Johnson 


Jeff Lawrence 


This article appears in Communiqué: A Quarterly Journal, Spring 1999. We have reprinted it 
here with permission. 


For most of his life, Phil Johnson has been an insider. He graduated from Harvard and the 
University of Chicago. He worked as a clerk to U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. He taught law at "always-in-the-news" Cal-Berkeley. Johnson has experienced much 
of what you and I can only read about. 


In the late 80s, however, Johnson found himself on the outside. Gaining an interest in 
Darwinism while on a sabbatical in England, he began to study the theories surrounding 
naturalistic evolution. In 1991, he began a controversial venture into the field of science with 
the publication of Darwin On Trial. The book drew great criticism from a scientific 
community that had long accepted its assertions as true. Johnson's experience in law and as a 
logician, however, led him to different conclusions. To the chagrin of those who accept 
naturalism, Johnson has been calling into question naturalistic rationale ever since. While 
the view from outside the club may leave one excluded at times, it may, in fact, prove to be the 
more honest perspective. 


CJ: How would you summarize the Intelligent Design (ID) movement for those who might be 
unfamiliar with its basic premise and goals? 


Phil: The Intelligent Design (ID) movement is attempting to reformulate the whole 
creation/evolution debate around the most important questions, and the starting point is, as the 
leading Darwinist Richard Dawkins acknowledges, "Biology is the study of extremely 
complicated things that look as if they were designed by a creator for a purpose." Every 
biological organism from the simplest to the most complex is very, very complex. A bacterial 
cell is a miniature chemical factory that is far beyond the capacity of anything that human 
beings can design. So, it seems like the starting point is that these things appear to be 
designed, because that's what they are. Now, the Darwinists that dominate mainstream science 
have insisted that the appearance of design is an illusion and that natural selection is 
responsible for it. So, we're asking for the evidence of that. We're asking for something other 
than bluff and promises to demonstrate that unguided and purposeless material mechanisms 
can really do work that is beyond the capacity of human software designers and engineers. 
And we want to focus on that rather than on other questions that tend to distract us from the 
main point. We don't want to talk about the biblical chronology, the age of the earth, whether 
or not there is a relationship among living things, and so on. The mainstream scientific 
community manages to get this whole issue tremendously confused by stating the question as 
being whether evolution has occurred. Well, evolution then just means any change 
whatsoever, so of course when it is put that way, well yeah, some change has occurred. So 
they say, "Right. There's no god." [laughs] The designing was done by natural selection-- 
wrong. And so what we're really trying to do is get the logic working right. Ask the important 
questions and examine the answers to those questions to see whether they are true or not, 
instead of getting off on these confusing sidetracks that has prevented the truth from coming 
out. 


CJ: So, would it be fair to say that the goal is to undermine or call into question what has 
generally been accepted in the scientific community rather than purporting your own answers 
to all of the questions? 


Phil: Yes, the starting point is to understand what in the official answers is just dead wrong, 
because you can't get anywhere until you've made that step. Now, obviously at some time in 
the future you hope to get to better answers which are actually true, and that's a positive 
program, but you can't begin to work in that direction until you have an acknowledgement 
that the existing answers are false. You have to get the questions right before you can even 
determine the falsity of the answers. So, for the time being, it's primarily a destructive work 
that's aimed at opening up a closed dogmatic field to new insights. 


CJ: You alluded to a few of these a moment ago, but what are some false assumptions that 
Christians often make when discussing science-related issues, and especially in the area of the 
creation/evolution debate? 


Phil: The great problem from the Christian viewpoint is that the whole controversy over 
evolution has traditionally been phrased as a Bible vs. Science issue, and then the question 
becomes how do you defend the Bible? Or do you defend it? You might just give up and say, 
"Well we'll treat it as myth," but then if you don't do that, you have to decide what to defend, 
and you make a defense of the Bible and Biblical authority. Now, the problem with 
approaching it this way is that in our culture it is understood that science is some objective 
fact-finding proceeding. And if you are arguing the Bible vs. Science, then people think that 
you are arguing for blind faith against objectively determined knowledge or experiment. 
That's the way the press always presents it, and so the argument's over before it even gets 
started when it is phrased in those terms. What we want to do is to explore the difference 
between good science and bad science without bringing the Bible into it at all, because that 
just confuses the issue. So, I want to ask questions like: Does natural selection have the 
fantastic creative power that's assigned to it? Can it add vast amounts of genetic information 
that weren't there before? Does it have this creative power, more so than any other human 
designer? The moment you ask that question, you see, then you open up to scientific 
investigation what natural selection can and can't do. And you immediately see that there is 
this huge gap between what natural selection is supposed to be able to do and what it has 
actually been seen doing, which is practically nothing. That's why the whole field is so crazy. 
It requires this vast information-building system that just doesn't exist. What natural selection 
is supposed to be able to do, has to be able to do, and what it has never been seen doing. And 
of course there is no creative power there at all that's ever been demonstrated. It's just 
amazing to me when I got into this field that the scientists couldn't see that or couldn't see the 
importance of it. I found it hard to believe that otherwise intelligent scientists really believed 
that the micro-evolutionary examples of mutations that could make a bacteria resistant to 
antibiotics or something really are the same thing as the creative process that created bacteria 
and human beings in the first place, but they do seem to believe it. And they're totally 
oblivious to the enormous evolutionary inadequacies. And they go on saying, "Well, we found 
a fossil" or "we found a dinosaur with feathers," or "apes and humans have 98% of their DNA 
in common" or something. So, they'll just find something that is consistent with their picture 
of the world and then that is just taken to prove it all. It was an enormous shock to me getting 
into this to see, in fact, how bad the reasoning really is, how illogical the whole scientific field 
of evolution is and how resistant the scientists are to having any logic brought into it. So I felt 
like there was a real opportunity for somebody outside of science whose interest was in good 
logical thinking rather than in promoting any one particular set of solutions, and that's the 
mission I've been on ever since. 


CJ: So, your outside perspective coming at the problem from a background in law has been a 
real benefit to you, while you've also had to deal with the criticism you've taken for not being 
a scientist? 


Phil: That's right. It's really within my field. Biologists who spend their lifetimes studying 
biology will be legitimate authorities, obviously, on the details of what they've learned in that 
investigation, and an outsider can't really challenge that, but an outsider definitely can 
challenge their thinking, particularly when it turns out that they believe in what they believe 
in not because of what they know as biologists, but in spite of what they know as biologists. 
It's a philosophical movement based on materialism. And they say, "Well, materialism--that's 


science and that's our philosophy, and you should believe it because we believe it." At this 
point, you know, they're not entitled to any particular respect because they are not telling you 
what they know as biological specialists. They're telling you the prejudice that dominates the 
their field. So, that's a thinking issue, and it's really more within my discipline than it's within 
theirs. 


CJ: Let's shift the discussion just a bit. At the bare bones level, what essentials do you believe 
the Christian must maintain in the question of human origins in order to remain essentially 
Christian? 


Phil: Well, the first thing, I guess, is the role of God as our Creator. The evolutionary 
naturalists have been telling us that you don't need God in the system, you don't need a creator 
in the system because these purposeless forces can do it all. If they are right on that, then I 
would tend to think that probably Christianity should be given up as a bad show, considering 
most of the people that come to believe that that's what they conclude too. If God is an 
illusion and the Bible's just been wrong about everything, and religious belief is just believing 
what you want to believe and the facts show you that it didn't happen that way, well then the 
logical conclusion it seems to me would be not to try to save Christianity but to give it up as a 
mistake. Now, that's one reason I was so interested in this field. Because, now, on the other 
hand, if it turns out that the evolutionary theory is what's mistaken, and natural selection has 
no creative power, and you have this whole scientific culture that has been believing 
something dead against the evidence because that's something they want to believe, then even 
without knowing any more about it, I would say that the theistic and Biblical worldview has 
been tremendously validated. That is to say it's been validated in the sense that you do need a 
creator after all, but even more, what's been validated is the biblical view that it's a major part 
of the human project to get rid of the creator; because their deeds were evil, they did not want 
to honor god as God, and so instead they imagined various forms of idolatry and nature 
worship of which Darwinian evolution is just the most prevalent modern form. So, at this 
point, you say that not only has it been revealed that science points to the reality of a creator 
after all, but the enormously bad and self-deceptive thinking of the Darwinian evolutionist is 
something straight out of Romans 1. Without going any further than that, I'd say that the 
biblical worldview has been enormously affirmed. When it comes to questions like "Is it 
really important that the Genesis chronology be upheld?" or whatever, I'm more inclined to 
"hang loose" on that. For one thing, I'm very much opposed to restrictions on considering the 
evidence, and so it might be very convenient for us theologically if the Genesis chronology is 
true, and so, for that reason we might want to believe it, but that doesn't mean that the 
evidence necessarily supports it. If the evidence overwhelmingly says that that chronology is 
not true, then we can't make it true by wishful thinking. So, my basic inclination is to follow 
the evidence wherever it leads, and then live with the consequences of that. What has 
happened so far when we've done that is that the materialistic and naturalistic view that 
dominates our culture has been shown to be self-deceptive in every way. So I'm inclined to 
think we can afford to follow that program forward courageously without being afraid of what 
the facts will show. 


CJ: How essential would you consider the nature of humanity and the supremacy of humanity 
over the rest of creation? It is often called the vice-regency of humanity over creation, the idea 
that the human being is ultimate creation or the final end of the creation process... 


Phil: Yes, well, that I think is central to Christianity--that the creation was meant to culminate 
in human beings who are created in the image of God and who are different from everything 


else. So this is another area in which evolutionary thinking, in so far as it says, "Well, human 
beings really are just another part of the animal world like any other"--the "third chimpanzee," 
as the title of one book has it, is profoundly anti-Christian, and again, if it's true, perhaps 
Christianity should be given up as a bad show. Now it isn't true at all. This is a conclusion that 
I came to before I really took up Darwinism as such. One of the things I had noticed as a 
professor of law was how unsuccessful science was at explaining human behavior and the 
human condition on the basis of material factors or scientific ideas of causation. We saw this 
in the insanity defense and in the efforts to reform it into a scientific model in which we 
would have science tell us that crimes and even non-crimes--all human actions--are the 
product of physical causes. Or, perhaps it's psychological causes in early childhood as in 
Freudianism, perhaps it's training as in behaviorism, perhaps it's chemical reactions as in 
modern neuroscientific theories of the brain, but these are all responsible for human action. 
And whenever you go in this way, you end up in madness very quickly. You actually cannot 
explain human behavior on the basis of cause and effect relations like that. The law has 
understood this for centuries--we don't speak of behavior as caused but rather as chosen. The 
physicalists, you know, scientific materialists tell us you can't have thought determining 
action because we don't know of any way in which a spiritual or immaterial thing can 
influence the physical world. Only physical things can influence the physical world. Well, this 
to me just shows that your philosophy is totally inadequate, because there is nothing we are 
more directly conscious of than first thinking of something and then acting to bring it about. 
That's simply true as a matter of our basic direct experience. Any theory that doesn't account 
for it is a defective theory. So really, the truth about human beings it that they possess free 
will, the ability to choose between good and evil. They possess an inherent knowledge of the 
difference between good and evil. This is assumed in criminal law, for example. It's just the 
truth about what people are. I'd say again, the Christian theistic view of the human condition 
and its capacities is vastly more realistic than the scientific materialist view. And so, we 
always have to forget about the scientific materialist view whenever we are going to do any 
serious work--even scientific work. That's the really hilarious thing about it. If our mental 
capacities are produced by natural selection or by chemical reactions in the brain, how in the 
world would we ever have developed the capacity to produce true scientific theories? This has 
no ability to increase the organism's powers of reproduction so that they could breed more 
viable descendents or whatever. So the very nature of doing science is based on the view that 
it's thought which determines actions, and our thought is not just the product of mechanical 
forces. There again, I'd say that the Christian theistic view of the human condition and of 
human action is realistic and consistent with our experience; the scientific materialist view of 
these things is a fairy tale that even the scientists themselves have to forget whenever they are 
doing their theorizing. So there is another enormously powerful confirmation of the Christian 
theistic worldview. 


CJ: How would you answer the charge that Darwinism is the latest Galileo mistake the 
church has made? 


Phil: The first thing is that the Galileo episode has been greatly misunderstood. The idea that 
there has been a warfare between Christianity and science is an artifact of Darwinist 
propaganda. They made this story up in the nineteenth century in order to promote their 
theory and their atheism. But the church has always been the patron of science and of 
scientific thinking. Now that, of course, has sometimes led to controversies. Galileo got in 
trouble with the professoriate of his day because he was a cocky, arrogant theorizer who 
treated everybody else with contempt. He was brilliant, of course, and he was right about 
important things, but people who've studied the history of the Galileo episodes don't find it 


too surprising that he eventually got into trouble. Moreover, this all occurred in a particular 
moment in history when the Catholic church was under enormous pressure because of the 
spreading Protestant rebellion and when there was a tendency to be very defensive about the 
Aristotelian philosophy that had come to dominate the church, because that was one of the 
things that the Protestant church was attacking. So, there were political currents that were 
unique to that particular time, but more than that, if you want to think of what the College of 
Cardinals of Galileo's day was like, the analogy today, the equivalent body today, is not the 
College of Cardinals in Rome, it's the National Academy of Sciences in Washington. See, 
that's our College of Cardinals--the official government and power-wielding leaders of the 
intellectual world. And they will always crack down on heresy that threatens their position. 
So, the Darwinists are the College of Cardinals today. They're the ones who are trying to keep 
their belief system going by censorship and the use of their power. And they're analogous to 
the Aristotelian professors whom Galileo got in trouble with. In fact, not only has there not 
been a history of conflict between the churchmen and the scientists, in a way, the problem has 
been that there hasn't been enough conflict. That is to say, when Darwin propounded his 
theory, the clergy were so easily intimidated that they gave way right away. There was no 
battle against Darwinism from the theologians. The battle came from the fossil experts. The 
theologians were, if anything, too willing to put aside their intelligence and their better 
judgment because they didn't want to have a conflict with the scientific world and its experts. 
So the whole history of this has been greatly misunderstood and misrepresented from the 
Galileo case, which was very atypical, on down to the present. 


CJ: Much has been said about the impact of our entering the post-modern era. How do you 
anticipate post-modernism will impact the debate? 


Phil: Well, It's already having a big effect. The world that I grew up in was one in which a 
very confident rationalism dominated all of the universities...scientific rationalism, and the 
thought was that you could have a rationalism in the world of values as well, but now the idea 
that there are different rationalities has taken hold. I think it's positive, on the whole, in the 
sense that it focuses attention on assumptions that people make, and there really isn't one 
single kind of rational system that can combine everything in the world. Then, where it 
becomes excessive is when it verges over into nihilism or indifference ideas. Post-modernism 
is like a whole lot of things: taken in the right doses, it's a healthy antidote to excessive 
rationalism; taken in overdose, it poisons the mind. But you find the notion that non-Western 
ways of thinking must be treated with respect, that even ancient traditions of tribes may have 
their truth value--these are healthy developments, I think, and they help open up the 
universities to challenges to the dominant scientific materialism. So yeah, it's having a big 
effect and I think, on the whole, a healthy one. 


CJ: There seems to be a recent increase of attention given to science and religion by pop 
culture. For example, the movies "Contact" and "Gattaca" as well as television shows like 
"The X-Files" have dealt in this arena. How would you characterize that trend? 


Phil: I thought the movie Contact was absolutely fascinating. It was all over the place--didn't 
have any clear message. For part of the movie the scientific rationalists are the heroes and the 
Christians are all terrorists and villains, and then at the end of the movie, it's these same 
Christian popular movements who believe the scientist Ellie Arroway when the scientific 
testing has turned her down. So it sends very mixed messages. It's an awfully entertaining 
movie with lots of ideas shooting off in all directions. Scientific rationalists like Richard 
Dawkins are tremendously upset at programs like the X-Files because they indicate the degree 


of popular resistance to adopting a strictly scientific and materialist view of the world. In the 
university world, there is a very limited dialog of science and religion that's carried on and the 
ticket of admission to it is that you have to accept Darwinian evolution. So you have these 
institutions (the Templeton Foundation funded things and all) where the idea is that you are 
going to have a friendly conversation and it can only be friendly if the religious people accept 
the scientific frame of reference. So they engage in a certain amount of dialog, particularly 
with physicists and cosmologists, who are quite open to vaguely religious ideas, not really 
traditional Christianity, but the physicists tend to be Platonists or pantheists more than hard 
core materialists, and so they'll engage in these sorts of dialogs. The biologists usually don't 
place any value on them and are much less likely to be involved, but it's the biologists who 
call the tune because any person in academic life like myself who's known to be critical of 
Darwinian evolution will be frozen out of those. The professors at the Christian institutions, 
or Christian professors at secular institutions, or pantheistic professors don't want to have 
anything to do with radical criticism of scientific materialism, so accepting the creative power 
of natural selection against all the evidence is sort of the statement of faith you have to make 
to be admitted. 


CJ: How do you think this trickles down to the popular level? 


Phil: Well, at the popular level there is and there always has been an enormous amount of 
traditional Christianity that is openly defiant of evolutionary science, for example. It either 
contradicts it or just ignores it. There is a lot of that. One of the things that is interesting to me 
is that I'm now getting published quite a bit in journals that are Roman Catholic or Eastern 
Orthodox. These have become very friendly environments. I've written two pieces recently, 
and pretty radical ones, for "Commonweal," which is a moderately liberal Catholic organ, and 
it's a wonderful thing that they are open to this perspective. The Eastern Orthodox tend to be 
very much in agreement with me, that evolution science is materialistic and atheistic in 
orientation and that it's not good science. So, at the popular level, outside the universities, I 
think there is a tremendously healthy revolt against the scientific orthodoxy. 


CJ: You've said that as a young atheistic academician, you thought Christianity was a dead 
religion or at least a quickly dying religion, but now you see a resurgence of Christian 
intellectuals in the universities. Why do you think this transformation has occurred? 


Phil: Well, the fact is that Christianity is a permanent thing. Fads come and go, but ever since 
Jesus walked the Earth, there's never been a time when he hasn't been the most important 
figure in all of Western culture in terms of setting the agenda. Even the Communists had to 
turn to a liberation theology to theologize their position. What I tend to say is that a couple of 
centuries from now, you won't hear about Charles Darwin except in courses on British 
intellectual history, Marx will have been forgotten, Freud will be a footnote to history, but 
Jesus Christ will still be a prominent part of the culture, and the gospels will still be read and 
preached. There'll never be a day when everybody believes, but there will never be a time 
when it isn't alive and active and, really, a trend-setting kind of belief. I think it's just a matter 
of what is permanently good and true outlasting the faddish ideas we're attracted to in our 
foolish youth. 


CJ: Along those lines, what encouragement would you offer to a young student of science-- 
let's say a young lady beginning a Ph.D. program in microbiology at a major university? 


Phil: We have a wonderful example here in Michael Behe [Associate Professor of 
Biochemistry, Lehigh University; author of Darwin's Black Box] in what he is able to do 
while retaining a well funded lab and standing in the scientific world and so on. The fact is 
that there are a lot of people in science who just don't want to be bothered with the whole 
Darwinian ideological agenda. It doesn't have anything to do with the scientific work that they 
do, so they are patient with it. I think if we're clever enough in quoting the arguments and 
keeping people in the conversation and so on, and reassuring them that they can doubt 
Darwinism and still practice science just as well as ever--that it doesn't mean they are going to 
give up science and, you know, start thumping bibles instead or whatever--I think there'll just 
be a growing number of people who will get used to that conversation in that element. Behe 
has so far been able to maintain his standing, and he's getting invitations everywhere. Once 
you get someone like that breaks the ice, then there are opportunities for more people. So, I 
don't think you need to be in despair, but you need to use a lot of tact and judgment and keep 
your head down while you're getting your Ph.D. in a lot of places--because there is 
dogmatism, but there are ways to overcome that. 


CJ: That seems to be the idea behind your concept of driving "the wedge" into the scientific 
community--that you'd just encourage them to get behind guys like Behe and join that 
momentum. 


Phil: Yes, the idea is that you get a few people out promoting a new way of thinking and new 
ideas, it's very shocking, and they take a lot of abuse. The thing is that you have to have 
people that talk a lot about the issue and get it up front and take the punishment and take all 
the abuse, and then you get people used to talking about it. It becomes an issue they are used 
to hearing about, and you get a few more people and a few more, and then eventually you've 
legitimated it as a regular part of the academic discussion. And that's my goal: to legitimate 
the argument over evolution and particularly over the Darwinian mechanism and its supposed 
creative power, to legitimate that as a mainstream scientific and academic issue. As soon as 
we can do that and put the spotlight on it, then everybody knows that there is no evidence. So, 
we can't lose the argument. We're bound to win it. We just have to normalize it, and that takes 
patience and persistence, and that's what we are applying. 


CJ: To put a bookend on this, how would you describe your dreams for the Intelligent Design 
movement? How would you like the movement to be remembered fifty years from now? 


Phil: Oh, I often say that in 1859, Darwin published the Origin of Species. In 1959, there was 
a very triumphalist celebration of the centennial of its publication at the University of 
Chicago, and the scientists came from all over and every message was "Darwinian evolution 
has conquered all, it has defeated Christianity, it has taken over science, it is the wave of the 
future." I think that in 2059, there will be another vast convention on this subject and the 
theme will be "How could we ever have let this happen?" When the truth finally comes out, 
when people understand, I hope we'll be remembered as the pioneers who opened up the 
criticism and made it possible for the change to occur. It'll take decades for it all to happen, 
and we won't be around to see the final days, but maybe we'll be remembered as among those 
who started the ball rolling, and that'll be a great satisfaction. 
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